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TAE Memoirs of Panzani, which 
I now preſent to the public, have been 
long witheld, from motives, I think, of 
a falſe delicacy. He was an Italian clergy- 
man ſent into England by his holineſs 
Urban VIII. in the year 1634, the ninth 
of Charles I. To compole certain dif- 
ferences, that had long divided the Catho- 
lics, particularly thoſe of the clerical order, 
was the main object of his miſſion ; in the 
proſecution of which, however, much in- 
cidental matter intervened, in which the 
court, ſome of the miniſters, and others 
were perſonally engaged. Our hiſtorians, 
in general, ſeem to have known little of 
the tranſaction ; and they who have ſaid 
moſt, have proved themſelves moſt igno- 
rant.“ It was natural that a buſineſs, in 
which a papal envoy, on one fide, was the 


—_— 
—. 


— 


* Pope's Nuncio, 4to. 1643+ Popiſh Royal Favourite, by Will. 
Prynn, 1643. | 
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principal agent, ſhould, at that ſuſpectful 
and jealous ra, be guarded with all poſ- 
ſible ſecrecy. 


Whether the Memoirs were written by 
Panzani himſelf, or compoſed from the 
materials he ſupplied, does not appear; 
nor is it of moment. Suffice it, that they 
are authentic; of which no one can doubt 
who, from contemporary writers, has ex- 
amined the minute hiſtories of the times. 
The tranſactions with which we are ac- 
quainted coincide with the ſtatements of 
Panzani. Where no extrinſic vouchers 
appear, there is ſtill ample evidence of 
their truth; for in matters of ſecret ne- 


gociation what more can be required, than 


the atteſtation of a creditable witneſs whom 
no facts or oppoſition of teſtimony con- 


tradict ? 


The original Memoirs were written in 
Italian and never publiſhed ; of which, by 
means of an eminent prelate of ſingular 
candour and ſcrupuloſity,“ then reſiding 


at Rome, our hiſtorian Dodd, ſome years 


ago 
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ago, procured an accurate tranſlation.“ 
The Italian MS. he obſerves, was not in 
above one or two hands. Of the tranſla- 
tion Dodd publiſhed only ſome extracts, 
from motives of a benevolent tendency, 
fearing leſt the publication of the whole 
memoirs might prejudice the evil-diſpoſed, 
as he ſays, ſtill more againſt the memory 
of the unfortunate Charles, and from a 
delicate forbearance towards ſome ſocieties 
of his own communion. The firſt confi- 
deration, the reader from the peruſal will 
find, bears no weight ; and to the ſecond, 
at this time, he will not give a thought. 
Mr. Dodd, however, was extremely de- 
ſirous of publiſhing theſe memoirs, in 
which he ſaw, he thought, many things 
that were intereſting, and which would 
throw light on a dark and miſrepreſented 
period. He, therefore, brought the prin- 
cipal materials together under a new title, 
meaning to publiſh them as the Memoirs of 
Windebank, the ſecretary of ſtate, who was 
much engaged in the tranſaction. I am 


—— 


Ne — 


* See Remarks at the end of the Memoirs. | 
+ Records of Panzani, vol. iti. p. 128. 1 Vol. iii. p · 76. 
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in poſſeſſion of his MSS. in this form, as 
alſo under the original title, of which J 
avail myſelf, ſubjoining to the text a few 
notes where the ſubject may ſeem to want 
illuſtration. 


I am myſelf fo ſatisfied of the authen- 
ticity of the memoirs, that I was not in- 
clined to make any further enquiries ; 
otherwiſe, by a direct application to Rome, 
could have procured, I doubt not, an 
atteſted copy of the Italian original. This 
Mr. Dodd equivalently did ; and on his 
accuracy and honour the moſt puncti— 
lious reader may rely. 1 will detain 
him, therefore with no unneceſſary ob- 
ſer vations. 


Mr. Dodd, who is not ſo generally 
known, to the proteſtant public, at leaſt, 
as he merits, was a clergyman of the Ro- 
man church, who reſided at Harvington, 
in Worceſterſhire, an old feat now be- 
longing to the Throckmorton family, where 
he died about the year 1745. I can ſpeak 
of his virtues which are recorded, of his 
talents which were eminent, of his la- 
bours in the range of literature which 

were 
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were inceſſant and manifold, The work, 
that has principally given celebrity to his 
name, is a Church Hiſtory of England, in 
three volumes Folio, from 1500 to 1688, 
chiefly with regard to Catholics. In the 
compilation of this work he ſpent almoſt 
thirty years. It contains much curious 
matter, collected with great aſſiduity, and 
many original Records. His ſtyle, when 
the ſubject admits expreſſion, is pure and 
unincumbered, his narration eaſy, his re- 
flections juſt and liberal. I have ſeldom 
known a writer, and that writer a 
churchman, ſo free from prejudice and 
the degrading impreſſions of party- 
zeal, But I am not ſure, that his mate- 
rials are well arranged, Indeed, he was 
himſelf, for a long time, fo diffatisfied, as, 
with his own hand, to copy a work ſo vo- 
luminous, into two or theee different 
forms. I think, I have ſeen three, There 
are many repetitions, which might have 
been avoided ; but its main defect is the 
want of a copious Index. Of this I have 
had a painful experience, 


The Hiſtory, of which I am ſpeaking, 
tor many years was little known ; but it 
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has, at length, found its way into the 
libraries of the curious, and no copies 
have remained unſold. The reader will 
ſee what uſe I have made of it in the 
following pages; and I readily acknow- 
ledge my obligations, 


Not long after the appearance of the 
two firſt volumes, a petulant and captious 
critique, under the title of A Specimen of 
Amendments, was publiſhed by Clerophilus 
Alethes, that is, Conſtable a Jeſuit, 
in 1740. It is extremely peeviſh, and 
malevolent as peeviſh, and weak as male- 
volent. He rebukes the clergyman prin- 
cipally for his commiſſions and omiſſions in 
regard to the fathers of the ſociety. Them, 
he more than intimates, he ſhould have 
never blamed ; he ſhould have loaded his 
page, from the pleaſant hiſtories of fathers 
More, Bartoli, and Juvency, with the edi- 
fying and wonderful, fometimes miracu- 
lous, events of their births, lives, and bu- 
rials. With ſuch materials as theſe, he 
obſerves, he might have compiled a hiſtory 
truly worthy of the notice of-a chriſtian 
reader ! 


Dodd. 
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Dodd, whoſe mind, it appears, was 
irritable, was not pleaſed, as, I think, he 


might have been, with this ludicrous at- 


tack. He was aware, that the cant of 
piety, and certain infinuations breathed 
with unction, might at once, in the eſti- 
mation of a misjudging public, blaſt 
his character and all the fruits of his 
thirty years labour. He, therefore, in 
1741, replied to Conſtable, in a work en- 
titled An Apology for the Church Hiſtory of 
England. It is written with uncommon 
acuteneſs, keen diſcrimination, a brevity 
that impreſſes, and a ridicule that cuts. I 
only lament that his conſcious ſuperiority 
ſhould have ſometimes deſcended to aſpe- 


rities of language, and recriminating 


taunts, which prove that he did not ſuffi- 
ciently deſpiſe his adverſary. The generous 


maſtiff indignantly paſſes on, heedleſs of 


the curs that aim to annoy and teaze 
him. 


Other works have been aſcribed to 
Mr. Dodd, of which, I believe he was 
the author, written too acrimonioully 
againſt the inſidious conduct, as he deemed 
it, of the Jeſuits in their tranſactions with 

the 
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the ſecular clergy. He has alſo left behind 
him a variety of papers, ſome complete, 
ſome impertect, on different ſubjects, all 
written with his own hand. Few men 
have been more indefatigable in reſearch, 
and patient of that toil that wearies moſt 
in the walks of literature, 


So much for Gregorio Panzani and 
Charles Dodd, whole name, as the reader 
is now ſenſible, is nearly connected with 
the Memoirs, | 


To the Memoirs I have prefixed an In- 
troduftion and ſubjoined a Supplement, 
which exhibit the ſtate of the Engliſh Ca- 
tholic church and the general conduct of 
parties, before and after the ſhort period 
compriſed in the memoirs, down to the 
preſent year. Something, I thought, was 
neceſſary to prepare the mind of the 
reader; and if, when I had gained his 
attention, I could lead him forwards to 
the contemplation of more recent occur- 
rences, he would find, I flattered myſelf, 
ſome things not unintereſting. But I was 
not ſenſible that I ſhould ſay ſo much, 
having, a few years before, traverſed the 

ſame 
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{ame ground, and found it barren. My 
ſources of information, however, were 
now more copious; and that muſt account 
to the reader for any departures from, 
or oppoſition to, the ſtatements I had be- 
fore given, 


I know not that it is at all neceſſary, 
to ſpeak of the authors or different re- 
cords with which I was furniſhed. When 
I firſt quote them, invariably, I believe, 
give, in a note, ſome account of their 
authors or contents. The MS. Letters of 
Dr. Allen and of many of his contempo- 
raries, from which I could have drawn 
ſome curious facts, had my plan required 
it, were copied with an accuracy too mi- 
nutely ſcrupulous, from originals and co- 
pies depoſited in the library of the Eng- 
lich college at Rome. The Relation of the 
Regulars, almoſt the whole of which I have 
given, was tranſcribed from the ſame 
place, The other MS. documents, I oc- 
caſionally quote, are equally authentic. I 
wiſhed to have obtained a fight of ſome 


papers, 


* State and Behaviour of Engliſh Catholics, 8vo. 1780. 
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papers, preſerved, I underſtood, in the 
archives of our chapter, particularly of a 
Hiſtory of all their Affairs, compiled by 
John Ward, their ſecretary, at the end 
of the laſt century. The liberty I re- 
queſted was refuſed me, from the gene- 
rous motives, I once thought, of the 
peeviſh animal who, lying in the man- 
ger, refuſed to let the patient oz, 
whom hunger preſſed, feed on the food 
that was natural to him, and unnatural 
to the ſnarling tyrant that did but defile 
it by his preſence. However, I am now 
told, that the valuable MS. cannot be 
found. I was, therefore, neceſſitated 
to make uſe of an Adridgement, extracted, 
I doubt not, very faithfully by the 
learned John Serjeant, and publiſhed in 
1706. 


It may be aſked, as I invariably ſide 
with the ſecular clergy in all their con- 
troverſies with the monaſtic orders, and 
as invariably cenſure the Jeſuits, parti- 
cularly father Parſons, why I have not 
been honeſt enough to conſult their own 
authors ? —Perhaps, I did conſult them. 
The truth, however, is, that the princi- 


pal 


— 
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pal hiſtorians of the Jeſuits, whoſe names 
I have already mentioned, (two of whom 
are foreigners, and the other is little 
eſteemed) are acknowledged to be ex- 
tremely partial; and though, as I am 
ready to admit, a ſufficient degree of 
partiality may be found on the other 
fide, I was yet diſpoſed, as I could not 
free myſelf from all party-prepoſſeſſion, 
rather to err, if I was to err, in favour of 
my own inclinations, than againit them. 
But my deviations from the line of hiſ- 
toric juſtice are not great: I am not 
even conſcious that I have deviated at 
all. What really is the place of truth, in 
ſpeaking of men and their tranſactions, 
I know it to be morally impoſſible to de- 
fine. Les choſes de ce monde ſont a facette : 
look which way you will, ſome deception 
will attend you. To approximate to 
truth is all we can pretend to; and he 
is the beſt hiſtorian, who, from ſome 
accidental impreſſion, perhaps, taking his 
bias, falls into the feweſt errors. — With 
regard to the regulars, in general, of 
which corps the Jeſuits were members, 


have been laudibly candid, giving their 


own Relation of many events. I warned 
the 
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the reader, indeed, to be on his guard, 
from the obvious impreſſion on myoun 
mind, that there was little truth in their 
ſtatements. 


I have been ſevere, I admit, on fa- 
ther Parſons, and ſometimes, on the ge- 
neral policy of the regulars. Under this 
conſciouſneſs, therefore, I have coolly 
reviewed my obſervations, when the 


warmth had ſubſided which naturally 


accompanies compoſition. But I ſee 
not much to cenſure : ſome things, per- 
haps, are improperly harſh, though war- 
ranted, to my apprehenſion, by the 
evidence of facts. One reflection only 
gives me pain, and that is, leſt, from 
blaming freely, as I always do, what I 
judge to be reprehenſible in the conduct 
of individuals, or the policy of certain 
communities, an inference ſhould be 
wantonly drawn, that I am an enemy 
to whole inſtitutes and all their compo- 
nent members. It is the eſþrit de corps 
that I condemn, all behaviour dictated 
by that ſpirit, and the individuals that 
it ways. Its influence, I think, has 
greatly actuated all the monaſtic orders, 

as 
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as it obviouſly does all other ſocieties of 
men, whom a common intereſt binds, 
whether of worldly politics or of reli- 
gious economy. Father Parſons, 1t was 
evident, could ſacrifice to it conſidera— 
tions of the moſt weighty import: I. 
therefore, deemed him moſt blame-wor- 
thy, and treated him as ſuch. De mortuis 
nil niſi verum is the motto of hiſtorians. 
Whether with the predominating ſpirit, 
am cenſuring, can confiſt real integrity 
of manners, and moral worth, I chuſe 
not to define : but of this I am certain, 
that men of party unbluſhingly do, what, 
when taken out of that influence, they 
would reject with horror, 


I ſhall be reproached with ſpeaking 
too freely of the Roman poritiff, of his 
court, and of his ſacred congregations.* 

—] reſpect 


8 


—C— 


* It is in theſe Congregations, 15, I think, in number, and 
which anſwer to our different departments or offices of ſtate, 
that the buſineſs of the Roman court, in her concerns with 
Catholic Chriſtendom, is tranſacted. A diſcipline, which may 
be termed modern, originating in the dark ages, multiplied thoſe 
concerns to a vaſt extent. They now diminiſh. The Con- 
gregations de prop. fide, and of the holy Inquiſitzon, are the two 


principal offices. See the th and 7th Diſcourſes of Fleury, alſo 
Vera Idea della Santa Side, 8yo. 
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things are done, as the profeſſed politi- 


heart, and the profeſſed deſcendents of 
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AI reſpect the Roman pontiff, his court, 
and his ſacred congregations; but as 
neither he nor they are privileged from 
the errors, into which human paſſions 
and their politics precipitate the greateſi 
men, I was, ſurely, at liberty to cenſure 
thoſe errors, when they ſtruck my eye 
with the broad light of noontide. I can 
excuſe, I think, great miſconduct, or not 
treat it very harſhly, when it is conced- 
ed to proceed from the inſtigation of re- 
ſentment, of ambition, or of intereſt; 
but when conſcience is pleaded, and the 
ſacred duties of religion, and yet ſuch 


cian would bluſh to acknowledge, my in- 
dignation, I own, riſes, and I expreſs its 
ſtrongeſt feelings. Such was, ſometimes, 
my indignation, and I expreſſed it, while 
I traced with pain the hundred arts and 
domineering policy practiſed by the Ro- 
man court, in their tranſactions with 
the ſmall remnant of the ancient Britiſh 
church. It is indecorous, truly, that the 
vicar of him who was meek and lowly of 


fiſhermen, ſhould aſſume the tones of 
worldly powerand the maxims of worldly 
raf. 
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craft. To this, however, I will agree, 
that if, after having peruſed my ſtate- 
ment of facts, and compared it with the 
guarded narration of the moſt devoted 
papiſt, the reflecting reader ſhall ſay, I 
have been unduly ſevere, I will acknow- 
ledge my fault, and be diſpoſed (I think, I 
may be diſpoſed) to write a treatiſe in fa- 


vour of the pretenſions of the Roman court, 
and the views of its fifteen congregations. 


To the juriſdiction of the Roman ſee and 
to the ſupremacy of its firſt paſtor I bow 
with reverence ; but neither with that 
juriſdiction nor with that ſupremacy, 
though they are ſometimes ſullied by the 
contact, has the court of Rome and its 
fifteen congregations any proper con- 
cern. Theſe are human; they divine.“ 


It will be ſaid, that I have dwelt, with 
a minute detail, on our eccleſiaſtical pro- 
ceedings, 


— 
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I am projecting a work, which, if Providence ſhall give 
me life, I hope to be able to execute under the title of The 
Hiſtory of the Riſe, the Greatneſs, and the Decline of the Papal power. 
Nor am I ſure, that the word Fall will not complete the title, it 


the preſent politics of Europe be not ſtemmed in their courſe, 


or the chivalry of France be broken. The firſt paſtor, in my 
eyes, will be more venerable, when the Chriſtian virtues, Fa!h 
and Charity, ſhall be the ſole ſu pporters of his chair. 
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ceedings, in the appointment of arch- 
prieſts, the nomination of biſhops, (if fo 
they might be called) .the erection of 
their chapter, the manly condud of this 
chapter, the final delegation of vicars 
apoſtolic, and the characters and beha- 
viour of theſe venerable men.—I own 
it; for it was to trace theſe various 
events, with all their concomitant cir- 
cumſtances, which was a part of hiſtory, 
I was aware, little known, that I under- 
took to diſturb the duſt of records. When 
my brethren, I ſaid, ſhall be informed by 
what means, and in the face of how dig- 
nified an oppoſition, their preſent ec- 
cleſiaſtical government was eſtabliſhed, 
they will view it, perhaps, with a leſs 
partial eye, and be diſpoſed to reform 
what is abuſive. With the ſame motive, 
I ſtrongly marked, what I conceived to 
be, the original miſtake in erecting 
houſes for foreign education, the evils 


they gave riſe to, and the error of per- 


ſevering in the meaſure, 


But to complain of evils, and not ſug- 
geſt a practicable remedy, might juſtly 


be deemed idly querulous: I, therefore, 


before 
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before I cloſed my obſervations, pre- 


ſumed to delineate a ſketch of two 
plans, which, if adopted, would tend to 
correct the main grievances under which 
we internally labour. May J requeſt the 
reader not to throw by my bock, till 
once, twice, and thrice, diveſting him- 
ſelf of all party-prepoſſeſſion, he has ma- 
turely weighed thoſe plans? 


And here, I think, the curtain might 
drop; but I am requeſted to ſubjoin a few 
additional obſervations. They ſhall be as 
brief, as poſſible, 


A work has been put into my hands, 
lately publiſhed, entitled, with a motive 
of charming benevolence, Eccleſiaſticul 
Democracy Detected. I read it, rather I 
ran through it, as was natural, when every 
ſtep was painful. The terms moſt familiar 
with the gentle author,* who ſtyles him- 
lelf reverend, are heretic, ſchiſmatic, im- 
poflor, hypocrite, not always broadly ſpo- 
ken, the two laſt I mean, but palpably 


— — 
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* The Rev. John Milner, F. A. S. 
C implied ; 
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implied; and even more than this, for it 
| may be that the curious antiquary (he 1s a 
W fellow of the antiquarian ſociety) has found 
in the vocabulary of the banks of the 

i Thames ſomething aboriginal on which to 
il | feed his appetite. Take a ſample. But 
i | „% how ſhall I follow my adverſary through 


—— —— — — 


„ all the glaring inconſiſtencies, malicious 

| «© miſrepreſentations, and unbluſhing falſe- 

1 * hoods, which he has heaped together?“ “ 
The man that uſes this language is neither 
a gentleman nor a Chriſtian, Whether 
the water-nymphs, I alluded to, would 
take him for their chaplain, I know not: 
ſure I am, that communities of a better 


poliſh and of better principles muſt be 

ſhocked by his intemperate effuſions. And 

what, after all, was the provocation that 
| inſtigated the fellow thus to throw about 
his ſtink-pots ? 


: „ „ 


| Sir John Throckmorton, a gentleman 
| * of large fortune, and of amiable manners, 
a a man of great mental endowments, a 
ſcholar deeply read, a citizen devoted to his 

country, 


—C 
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country, a chriſtian in practice as well as 
theory, a Catholic enlightened in his be- 
lief and ſincere in his conviction, Sir 
John Throckmorton, a few years ago, 
addreſſed a letter to the clergy of his own 
communion on the appointment of biſhops. 
He had ſeen, with ſome emotion, two 
recent inſtances, in which, it appeared, 
the court of Rome had delegated two 
vicars apoſtolic, at that time, not fa- 
voured by the general wiſhes of the diſ- 
tricts, they were appointed to govern. 
Verſed in the maxims and practices of 
the beſt æra of Chriſtian diſcipline, to 
the ſtudy of which the circumſtance of 
his being a member of the Catholic com- 
mittee had led him ; Sir John viewed 
the extraordinary delegation of the two 
vicars as a departure from the uſages of 
venerable antiquity; and, under that 
impreſſion, it was, that he wrote his 
letter, In it he adviſed the clergy to 
aſſume, what he deemed, a better ſpirit, 
and to return to the ways, ſo they ſeem- 
ed to him, of their anceſtors. The letter 
was read; was approved and difap- 

C'2 proved ; 


— 


Sa „ - ” 


3 may: va * 


xviv 


fellow's I have only taſted the ſpirit, Thi 
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proved; and would ſoon have ſunk into 


oblivion, as 1s the common fate of ſuch 
eſſays. 


The fellow of the Antiquarian Society 
came forward : He was anſwered by Sir 
John: the fellow rejoined : was again re- 
plied to: and then appeared this maſter- 
piece of good-breeding and Chriſtian 
torbearance, Eccleſiaſtical Democracy De- 
tected,* 


The reader need not be told, that, 
with each new publication, much new 
matter was collected: for controverſy, 
as the ſnow-ball, always picks up as it 
advances. It concerns not my purpoſe 
to diſcuſs the merits of the publications, 
or of the cauſe in debate: nor aml a 
competent judge. With the works of 
Sir John I am acquainted; but of the 


told 


* 
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I have ſeen a Paſtoral Leller, which enumerates and ſo 
lemnly cenſures the erroneous aſſertions of the Baronet, 
which letter this work of the antiquary ſeems to have been mean 
as a prologue, Can the reader tell, why that paſtoral brings 
one's mind the title of a merry play in Shakeſpear? 
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told me, as I obſerved, that he was nei- 
ther a gentleman nor a Chriſtian. To the 
firſt character, probably, he does not 
pretend; but he ſhould, in this æra of 
the world, ſtrive to be a Chrijitan. 


There was a ſociety of men, of whom 
we read much in an old book, called the 
Teſtament, with which, as it is old, I mar- 
vel our antiquarian fellow is not better 
acquainted, that is, from admiration, at 
leaſt, of the venerable ſtamp with which 
tine has marked it, that he has not im- 
bibed ſome portion of its maxims. That 


ſociety of men were called Phariſees. 


They were extremely popular in their 
day, and they led the faſhions and taſte 
of their countrymen. But as, in the 
line of morals and religious belief, they 
built much on human traditions, on 
outward forms, on the obſervances of 
days, on faith unincumbered by works, 
and on a flattering complacency of judg- 
ment, that, for theſe things, they were 
the choſen friends of heaven and better 
than other men, when the divine founder 
of Chriſtianity appeared amongſt them, 
their cant of holineſs and oſtentatious 
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preſumption, ſo adverſe to the native 
ſimplicity of truth, rouſed his warmeſt 
indignation. He pointed the keeneſt 
ſhafts of cenſure againſt their arrogance, 
aware that if their maxims could ſtand, 
it would be even vain to ſow the ſeeds 
of a heavenly doctrine. On no occaſion, 
therefore, did he ſpare theſe men, and 
he, who was gentleneſs and charity, be- 
came indignant and irreſiſtible in re- 
proof, to ſtem the ſpreading contagion 
of their leſſons. In many paſſages of the 
goſpels, but particularly in the 23d chap- 
ter of St, Matthew, is a whole-length 
portrait of the Phariſees drawn, to the 
contemplation of which I refer our anti- 
quary and ſome other modern chriſtians, 


For the family of Phariſees is not yet 
extinct, We have men that ſound their 
own trumpets, that place themſelves in 
the ſeat of Moſes, that make broad their 


phylacteries and enlarge the borders of 


their garments, that love to be called 
maſters, that ſhut up the kingdom of 
heaven againſt men, that make Jong 
prayer, that compaſs ſea and land to 
make proſelytes, that pay tithe of mint, 

and 
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and aniſe, and cummin, omitting the 
weightier matters of the law, that itrain 
at a gnat, and ſwallow a camel, that 
make clean the outſide of the cup and 
of the platter, that truſt in themſelves 
as righteous, and deſpiſe others. We 
have ſuch men; and I cannot avoid 
thinking, judging from their fruits which 
unerringly denote the good and bad 
tree, that they who talk. as the fellow of 
the antiquarian ſociety talks, and he, by 
no means, talks alone, are the genuine 
ollspring of the Phariſees. They blazon 
their faith, and they make wide their 
hope, but the greateſt of theſe is charity, 
which, evidently, they have not. Iam, 
then, authoriſed to ſay, that they are 
not Chriſtians, for they want the virtue 
that is eſſential to its nature. Can there 
be a man that is not a rational animal; 
or a brute that is not ſenſitive? They 
ſpeak loudly, it is true, of their orthodoxy, 
that is, they make broad their phylaGtertes ; 
they proclaim their ſubmiſſion to authority, 
that is, they pay tithe of mint, of aniſe, 
and cummin; they extol their own righte- 
ouſneſs, that is, they clean the outſide of 


the cup and of the platter; they talk with 
unction 
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unction of the love of ſouls, that is, they 
compaſs ſea and land to make proſelytes 
to their own opinions: while the men they 
deſpiſe, whom they call heretics and ſchiſ- 
matics, believe what, on the authority of 
revelation, is propoſed to be believed, and, 
neglecting the traditions of men, emulate 
better gifts. I have ſeen theſe give meat 
to the hungry, and drink to the thirſty; 
take in the ſtranger, and clothe the naked; 
viſit the ſick, and relieve the priſoner. 
When all nations ſhall, therefore, be ga- 
thered, we know where their place will 
be, and what their reward. 


J have been more ſerious on the occa- 
ſion, than, I thought, I could have been; 
but it is not without motive. And ſhould 
it be retorted on me, that, by theſe re- 
marks, I prove myſelf as uncharitable as the 
men I cenſure; I beg leave to refer to the 
fruits of the tree, which I have juſt men- 
tioned, thoſe unerring guides to judgment. 
„He who knew what was in man, need- 
ed not any ſhould inform him concern- 
ing man:“ and he who hears what the 
mouth uttereth, may ſafely pronounce on 


the 
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the abundance of the heart. I am willing 


to be thought uncharitable with the divine 
maſter of charity, 


The antiquary, fome few years back, 
publiſhed Exclamations of the ſoul to God, 
or Meditations of St. Tereſa, prefixing to 
them an introductory preface, full of abuſe 
and ſcurrility, chiefly poured out on me. 
The frontiſpiece, if I remember well, was 
a pretty device—the Saint, in the brown 
habit of her order, ſeated in a chair of 
Gothic carpentry, the accompaniments all 
Gothic, with eyes in a fine phrenzy fixed. 
It was, ingenious, ſurely, to couple with 
the effuſions of real piety the effuſtons of 
real rancour ; but the fellow is ingenious. 


He has, likewiſe, very lately enter- 
tained the public (but I have not the title 
of the book) with ſomething, I am told, 
like the ſtory of the-renowned Sf. George 
and the Dragon, againſt the aſſertions of 
Edward Gibbon, Eſq. Such labours are 
innocent; and ſhould ſcurrility load the 
page, the dragon, it mult be allowed, is a 
more proper vehicle tor abuſe, than the 
meditations of St, Terela, He may next 

undertake 
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undertake the achievements (they will be 
no diſgrace to antiquarian reſearch) of 
Guy earl of Warwick and the Dun Cow, and 
make the champion or the cow porters of 
ſuch other malevolent remarks, as he may 
then have collected, againſt heretics and 
Jchiſmatics, that is, againſt Sir John Throck- 
morton and mylelt.* 


There 


* In a Note of his Democracy, (by the way, the fellow has 
no Ariſtocracy in his manners,) he honours me with obſerving, 
that I am no orthodox Catholic, that I do not know my reli: 
gion, that in the Hiſtory of Henry II. I have mutilated the Con- 
ſtitutions of Clarendon, that I am an ever varying and inconſiſt- 
ent author, that I degrade my native talents, and diſpoſitions 
to do good, by inculcating erroneous opinions: And then, * It 
© js hoped, he ſays, © that when he (I) ſeriouſly reflects on the 
« detriment he has done to the fouls of many, by the errors in 
« queſtion, he will add one more work to the liſt ot his publi- 
« cations, under the title of RetraFations." 


Will the reader kindly look back to my obſervations on the 
family maxims of the Phariſees ? After that, I ſhall only remark 
that, in what he ſays about the Conſtitutions of Clarendon he ſhews 
himſelf to be a very ignorant fellow, An antiquary ſhould 
know when Matthew Paris lived, and, therefore, what is his 
comparative authority. But it rejoices me to hear that, in his 
eſtimation, ** I have done detriment to the fouls of many: 
becauſe, in that caſe, I know, I have eſſentially ſerved them; 
[ have opened to them the realms of truth. As to a book of 
Retra5tations; perhaps, ſome years hence, I may write one, to 
ſhew the progreſs I have made ſince, about twenty years ago, 
I commenced author. 
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There is another prieſt,* lineally de- 
ſcended from the ſame Jeruſalem ſtock, 
and even more true to the principles of 
his tribe, than the fellow I have juſt parted 
from. I would not notice him; but my 
filence, I am told, would be deemed a 
rudeneſs. We ſaw him, ſome time ago, 
riſing, as he more than intimated, ** from 
the duty of recollection and ſelf-exami- 
„% nation, at the foot of his crucifix,” to 
ſpread from the preſs deiamation and 
abuſe. The wits have named him Tar- 
tuffe, from the reſemblance, they noted 
in him, to that eminent perſonage on the 
old French ſtage. His ſanctimonious air 
and oily diction veil a mind of artifice ; 
and, at a diſtance, may be heard the 
ſounding braſs and the tinkling cymbal. 
*+ Brother,” ſays he, ſtretching out his 
hand, let me pull out the mote that is 
in thine eye; while the beam that is in 
„bis own eye he conſidereth not.” I 
think, without any effort of fancy, I can 
lee this man pals by, whilſt he, who had 

fallen 


— — — — 
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* Rey, Charles Plowden, a fellow of the fallen ſociety of 


Jeſus, 
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fallen among thieves, lay wounded on 
the road between Jeruſalem and Jericho. 
[ And by chance there came down a cer- 
| ** tain prieſt that way; and when he ſaw 
him, he paſſed by on the other fide.” 
It is true, by a laudable anticipation of 
future days, he might be buſted in pre- 
paring a gay poley of devotion to the fa- 
cred heart of Mary, * heedleſs of earthly 
objects. When I once obſerved to Tar- 
tuffe, that, from ſome circumſtances, it 
F appeared, he was actuated, in his writings, 
| by a ſpirit of reſentment. ** Such may 

be the appearances,” he anſwered, but 

*© when TI took up my pen, I aſſure you, 

+ TI purified my intention.” Reader! doſt 

thou underſtand this caſuiſtry, the moſt 

apt of all to cover the commiſſion of 

crimes? I know not that they, who ſat in 
| the 


— 1 


— — ny — wane 
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* A modern devotion, and which, with many others, to the 
diſgrace of real religion, has been invented in our church from 
ſordid and ſuperſtitious views. To this day they hold their 

[| ground: even the moſt active means are now uſed to ſpread 

q them. I have ſeen a ſorry tale on the advantages of the Scapular, 
nnbluſhingly, thruſt into the hands of the multitude. From 
ſuch pradfices, let me inform certain guardians of the flock, 

more is to be feared, than from any innocent theories that may 
amuſe the learned, | 
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the chair of Moſes, poſſeſſed an ingenuity 
that could reach to this commodious lati- 
tude. It is true,” ſays the aſſaſſin, I 
did cut the man's throat; but I purified 
„my intention, as I drew the knife.““ 


To the antiquary I kindly obſerved 
that, as he had fpoken ſo characteriſtically, 
I thought, he might fairly be recommended 
to the chaplaincy of Billingſgate: And ſo I 
ſtill think: but as it might be well to pro- 
cure the eſtabliſhment of a ſee there digni- 
hed with a complete hierarchy, will it be 
deemed ſchiſmatical, if I propole his elder 
brother as the propereſt candidate? By a 
combined influence, they may eſcape the 
crying fin of a popular election; and when 
the merits of the candidate ſhall be de- 
tailed (he underſtands the method) by the 
antiquarian orator in perſon, all oppoſition, 
I am ſure, will be calmed, and the ſiſter- 
hood, with the ejaculations of an approving 


complacency, receive their worthy paſtor. 
Then 


5 


* See this doctrine of Intentions admirably detailed in the 7th 
lziter of Paſcal. Read, at the ſame time, letters 15 and 16, on 
the beſt arts of calumny and ſcandal. 
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Then, taking his ſtand at the corner of 
ſome ſtreet, while the trumpet ſounds be- 
fore him, he may pray, making broad his 
phylacteries; and the chaplain, mean- 
while, ſhall draw motes from the eyes of 


the paſſengers, or amuſe them with ſtrain- 
ing at gnats, and ſwallowing camels, 


Having completed his libel againſt the 
gentlemen of our late committee, Tartuffe 
(the name is patronymical not oppro- 
brious) aſſailed me in a pamphlet of ſome 
length, denouncing all my errors. I 
have never read it, nor ever ſhall; but I 
hear it is written in his beſt manner. I 
am not inclined, unneceſſarily, to expoſe 
my mind's peace, by the peruſal of ſuch 
perſonal invectives; to draw any benefit 
from them, is not poſſible; reply to them 
I will not. In a word, my religion, I ſo- 
lemnly declare, is not his or that of his ad- 
mirers: I profeſs myſelf the diſciple of a 
better maſter, of him who was the friend 
of man, who was the foe of Phariſaical 
hypocriſy, and who raiſed the noble fabric 
of a divine religion on the broad baſis of 
univerſal charity. Why then has the 
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ficious prieſt obtruded himſelf on me? 
I will ſpeak of him in the words of the 
amiable Metaſtaſio: 


Se'l moſſe 
Leggerezza ; no'l curo: 
Se Follia; lo compiango : 
Se Raggion; gli ſon grato: e ſe in lui ſono 
Impeti di malizia; io gli perdono.“ 


— — — 
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If levity moved him; I care not: If folly; I pity him: 


WF reaſon, I thank him: And if malice goad the holy breaſt; 
I forgive him. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


From the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth an. 1558, tothe 
appointment of the archprieſt Blackwell, an 1596. 


Tak various changes which the public 
mind had witneſſed, through the reigns of 
Henry, Edward, and Mary, had ſo completely, 
by diſſipating old attachments and weakening 
the prejudices of early education, prepared the 
people for any further change, that, on the 
acceſſion of Elizabeth, without any reluctance, 
they quitted the religion of their anceſtors, 
and accepted the new ſettlement that finally 
cloſed the Reformation. The nobility, indeed, 
and gentry, whom the ſpoils of the church 
had enriched, were intereſted in the event; and 
the multitude had liſtened, with an increaſing 


A . their 


The openin 
of Elizabeth's 
Reformation: 


alienation of mind, to the ridicule thrown on 
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their former practices, and to the invectives 
„ againſt the Roman ſee and the juriſdiction of 
l its pontiff, while the horrors of the laſt reign 
U had contributed, perhaps, more than any 
other cauſe, to produce the general effect I am 
ö deſcribing. Many, however, in the higher 
orders, and in the lower ranks, ſtood unmoved; 
tk and the biſhops, with ſome of the leading and 
learned clergy, ſet an example of firmneſs, Wi 
which was viewed with amazement by thoſe, Wl 
who remembered, with what eaſe, the ſame Wl 
order of men, but a few years before, had 
adopted more violent and irregular inno- 
vations.* 
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The queen, whom no motives of intereſt 
or education could have cordially attached to 
the religion of her late ſiſter, ſeemed diſpoſed 
to liſten to the voice of prudence and policy, 
and to purſue ſuch meaſures as, agreeing beſt 
with the wiſhes of her people, ſhould hold 
out the ſureſt proſpe&ts of terminating their 
differences, and of giving ſtability to her 


throne. Yet there were many things, we are 
told, 


In the reigns of Henry and Edward. 


+ She had been treated by her with great ſeverity, being 
ſuſpected of attachment to the reformed religion, and of having 
encouraged Wiatt's inſurrection. Camden, Heylin, 
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told, in the old religion which ſhe admired; 
and could the have foreſeen the ſucceſs of a 
riſing faction, which acquired the name of 
Puritans, and which ſoon became ſo troubleſome 
to herſelf, and at laſt ſo fatal to the throne of 
one of her ſucceſſors, it may, with reaſon, be 
preſumed, that, in eſtabliſhing the reformation, 
ſhe would either have adopted the tenets of 
her father Henry, or have departed, probably, 
even leſs from the rites, if not from the 
doctrine, of the Roman church. But, what- 
ever might have been her firſt ſentiments, 
Paul IV. ſoon took care to fix her reſolution; 
and to him, perhaps, in the wayward ſeries of 
human events, may be imputed the defection 
of England from the communion of Rome. 


On the death of her ſiſter, Elizabeth, 
through the Engliſh reſident at Rome, Sir 
Edward Carne, notified to his holineſs her 
acceſſion to the throne. The ſtern pontiff 


'* a hef of the holy ſee; that Elizabeth was a 
'* baſtard, and had no right to the ſucceſlion ; 
that he could not annul,.the decrees of 
Clement VII. and of Paul with regard 
to her father's marriage; ; that it was an act 
of ſignal audacity in her to have aſſumed 
the title of queen, without his participation; 
that thus ſhe was undeſerving of the ſmalleſt 


indulgence; yet, if the would renounce her 
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replied: That the kingdom of England was 


mprudence 
— £1 ul IV. 


The ſupre- 
macy of the 
crown eſta- 
bliſhed. 
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% pretenſions, and ſubmit to his free diſpo- 
„ fition, he would treat her with the kindneſs 
of a father, and do her every ſervice which 
„ fhould be compatible with the dignity of 
„ the vicar of Chriſt.”* — Thus ſpoke the 
haughty Paul, true to the maxims of 

Hildebrand, even after the lapſe of five | 
hundred years! And when the anſwer wa 
reported to Elizabeth, ſhe muſt have ſeen that 
the admiſſion of ſuch a monſtrous prerogative 
could not conſiſt with the ſafety and inde- I 
pendence of her throne. If in high and 
indignant reſentment ſhe then made her choice, 
and if that choice proved ſubverſive of i 
religion, the profeſſors of which could ſuffer 
their firſt paſtor ſo to think, or ſo, at leaf. 
to ſpeak, I may be ſorry, but I cannot bl 
ſurpriſed. 2 


The new parliament met, modelled accord 
ing to her own deſires, and prepared to go ali 
the lengths of thoſe profound and ſagaciouii 
politicians, the queen's principal adviſers, w 
now came forward on the ſcene. + The hr 
act recogniſed her title to the throne; whicil 
being followed by ſome others, with a view t 

fee 


Hey in, p. 275+ Dict. des Hereſies, t. 1, p. 116. 
+ Heylin, p. 279. 
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feel the diſpoſitions of parliament on the 
ſubject of religion, both houſes proceeded to 
the grand queſtion of the Supremacy, that is, in 
the language of the ſtatute, To reſtore to the 
the WW crown the ancient juriſdiciion over the eſtate eccleſiaſtical 
ond ſpiritual ; and to abotiſh all foreign powers repugnant 
five 00 the ſame.— After warm debates and ſtrenuous 
wa BW oppoſition, eſpecially from the biſhops in the 
that upper houſe, the act paſſed with its oath, 
tive repealing whatever the late king Philip and 
nde. ¶ ¶ queen Mary, by their parliament, had done in 
and favour of the juriſdiction of Rome, and reviv- 
"ICE, x ing all ſuch laws and ſtatutes as her father 
of Henry and his ſon Edward, by their parlia- 
ufc ments, had enacted for the overthrow of the 
Leal ame; and thus uniting and annexing to the 
t be 5 imperial crown of this realm ſuch juriſdictions, 
Wprivileges, ſuperiorities, and preheminences, 


Wpiritual and eccleſiaſtical, as by any foreign 


cord W piritual or eccleſiaſtical pewer or authority 
g uad heretofore been exerciſed or uſed. In 
C10" he oath the queen's highneſs is ſtyled the only 
„ Wh upreme governour of this realm, as well in all ſpiritual 


e fir 


* id cccleſiaſtical things or cauſes, as temporal, Who- 
which 


ver refuſed this oath is declared incapable of 

ew olding any public office. The act then ſtates 
fe hat whoever denied the queen's ſupremacy, as 

y law now eſtabliſhed, or attempted to deprive 
der of that prerogative, ſhould, for the firſt 
ditence, forfeit all his goods and chattels; for 
ne ſecond, be ſubjected to the penalty of a 
A 3 premunre z 


16. 
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| premunire ; and for the third, be guilty of high 
. treaſon.* 2 


„ This famous act was followed by others of 
* a ſimilar complection, all tending to ſtrengthen 

the new powers of the crown, and to give energy 
nm to the plan of reformation, when, on the 8th 
j of May 1559, the parliament was prorogued, 
having, in a ſingle ſeſſion, without violence or 
tumult, altered the whole ſyſtem of religion, 
" in the commencement of a reign, and by the 
will of a young woman, whoſe very title te 
| the throne was by many thought liable to 

objections. 


But while the repreſentatives of the people, 
| and the lords were thus buſted, both houſes d 
| Convocation, called together by the royal 
fummons, had, with anxious expectation, 
watched the rapid progreſs of this lay-reform. i 
Their oppoſition to every act was ſteady and 
uniform; and the lower houſe drew up ani 
ſigned a Declaration, expreſſive of their orthodos 
'} belief in the holy ſacrament, in the maſs, in 
1 the juriſdiction of the ſucceſſor of St. Peter 
18 and in the authority of the paſtors of the 3 
i |. church, which was preſented to the lord keeper 
Bacon 
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gh Bacon, by Bonner, prefident of the ſynod. 
At the ſame time, both univerſities, under the 
hand of a public notary, declared their aſſent 
; of to the ſame articles, The ſolemn inſtrument, 
hen as delivered into parhament, is ſtill upon 


g record ;* and it muſt remain to poſterity a 
8h ſtanding proof, that ſo far, at leaſt, the 
1ed, reformation had proceeded reclamante clero. 

e OT 

ion, It is not my intention, though the occaſion 
the! be moſt favourable, here to examine the 
to nature and extent of that ſupremacy which the 


legiſlature annexed to the crown. Suffice it to 
obſerve, that the notions of all men were then 


indiſtin& on the ſubject: for ſo univerſal and 
ple, undefined had the power of Rome been, call 
es it eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual; ſo much had it 
ova abſorbed within its cognizance all the concerns 
tion of life, that the primitive rights of a firſt 


biſhop could with difficulty be traced, and the 
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orm. 
and whole fabric of his juriſdiction ſeemed rather 
ande 0 be the contrivance of human ambition on 


odo the one fide, and of weak conceſſions on the 
8, i : other, How then ſhould a itate proceed, now 
eter convinced that ſuch a paramount juriſdiction 
vas incompatible with its ſovereignty, than at 


* thei 
once to break down the whole mats, (conſcious, 
| at 


epi 
acon,i 
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at the ſame time, that their decrees would not 
affect what was really divine and primitive, 
and that a juriſdiction ſo defined could excite 
no jealouſy,) and commit any ambiguity of 
expreſſion to the interpreters of the lay, 
ſhould an interpretation be afterwards deemed 
neceſſary. Under this view, I believe, many 
moderate men then patroniſed the ſcheme, 
and the legiſlature of Elizabeth proceeded. 


The queen, by a clauſe in the act, empoy- 
ered to name commiſſioners, erected the court 
of high eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, whoſe office it wa 
to execute the late decrees of parliament, in 
the general reformation of the church and 
clergy. 'The agents of no popes had poſſeſſed 
ſuch diſcretionary and independent powers 
Jo theſe commiſſioners, fourteen in number, 
(of whom one only was a churchman,) Eliz-Wi 
beth, in virtue of her ſupreme eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction, entruſted alſo a body of injunction, Wl 
containing rules of diſcipline and of general 
order, and to which was annexed an admon:tzon, 
deſigned to explain the oath and to remove 
from it every finiſter interpretation, Ti 1 
admonition is: 


T he queen's majeſty being informed that, in certag 
places of this realm, ſundry of her native ſubjects bi 
called to eccleſiaſtical miniſtry in the church, be, by ſiiſta S 
perſuaſion aud perverſe conflruion, induced to find Joni 
cru" 
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ſcruple in the form of an oath, which, by an act of the 


not 

ive, 1ſt parliament, is preſcribed to be required of diverſe 
cite WW perſons, for the recognition of their allegiance to her 
7 of majeſty, which certainly was neither ever meant, nor 
law, by ary equity of words or good ſenſe can be thereof 


gathered : would that all her loving ſubjects ſhould 
underſtand, that nothing was, or is, or ſhall be meant or 
intended by the ſame oath, to have any other duty, alle- 
giance, or bond required by the ſame oath, than was 
acknowledged to be due to the moſt noble kings of famous - 
memory, king Henry VIII. her majeſty's father, or 
ling Edward VI. her majeſtys brother. And further, 
her majeſty forbiddeth all manner her ſubjefs to give 
ear or credit to ſuch perverſe and malicious perſons, 
which moſt ſimiſteriy and maliciouſty labour to notify to 
her loving ſubjefs, how by the words of the ſaid oath 
it may be collected, that the Rings or queens of this 
realm, poſſeſſors of the crown, may challenge authority 
and power of miniſtry of divine offices in the church, 
wherein her ſaid ſubjects be much abuſed by ſuch evil 
diſpoſed perſons. For certainly her majeſty neither doth, 
nor ever will, challenge any other authority, than that 
was challenged and lately uſed by the ſaid noble kings of 
famous memory, king Henry VIII. and king Edward VI. 
which is and was of ancient time due to the imperial 
crown of this realm; that ts, under God, to have the 
Jovereignty and rule over all manner of perſons born 
within theſe her realms and dominions and countrics, ſo 
as no other foreign power, ſhall, or ought to, have ary 
ſuperiority over them. And if any perſon that hath 
conceived any other ſenſe of the form of the ſatd oath, 
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halt accept the ſame oath with this interpretation, ſenſe, 
or meaning ; her majeſty is well pleaſed to accept every 
ſuch in that behalf as her good and obedient ſubjects, and 
ſhall acquit them of all manner of penalties, contained in 
the ſaid af, againſt ſuch as ſhall peremptorily or obſti- 
mately, refufe to take the ſame oath, 


This interpretation of the oath was aſter- 
wards repeated in the declaration enjoined to be 


read by the miniſters of the church, before the 


thirty-nine articles were framed, and of theſe 
articles the thirty-ſeventh ſays: we give not to 


our princes the miniſtering either of God's word or of 


the ſacraments, the wiich thing the injunclions lately ſet 
forth by Elizabeth our queen do moſt plainly teſtify ; but 
that only prerogative which we ſee to have been given 
akvays to all godly princes in holy ſcriptures by God Wl 
himfelf, that is, that they ſhould rule all eſtates and 
degrees committed to their charge by God, whether they Ml 
be eccleſtaftical or temporal, and reſtrain with the civil 
fword the ſtubborn and evil doers. — The ſame ſenſe i 
was finally ſettled by act of parliament in the 
fifth year of her majeſty : Provided alſo, (ſays WM 
the act,) that the oath expreſſed in the ſaid aft, made WM 
in the firfl year, ſhall be taken and expounded in fuch + 
form as is ſet forth in an admonition annexed to tie 
queen majeſty's injunctions, publiſhed in the firſt year if 
of her majeſty's reign : that is to ſay, to confeſs and i 
acknowledge in her majeſty, her hcirs and ſucceſſors, : 
none other authority than that was chailenged and lately WM 
erb by the noble king Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 0 : 


L 
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in the ſaid admonition more plainly appears, — 
But to proceed. 
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The commiſſioners began their progreſs 
through the nation, tendering, as they ad- 
vanced, the oath, and directing the execution 
of the laws and of her majeſty's injunct ions. 
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The number of biſhops was then greatly 
reduced, being no more than fifteen, including 
Heath, archbiſhop of Vork; and when, in the 
beginning of July, they were required to take 
the oath as the law directed, all, but Kitchin 
of Landaff, refuſed compliance. He,” it is 
ſaid, who had formerly ſubmitted to every 
change, reſolved to ſhew himſelf no changling 
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* Many works, in defence of the oath, were written in the 
courle of the laſt century, one of which, a MS, I mean to pub- 
liſh, It will ſhew, with great accuracy of deduction, what has 
been the legal acceptation of the oath from its enaction to the 
end of the reign of Charles II. from which period, I will endea- 
vour to bring down the ſame ſeries of proof to our own days. 
The reader will ind the ſubje& very ably treated in a work 
lately publiſhed by Mr. Francis Plowden, entitled Jura Anglorum, 
to the peruſal of which I ſtrongly recommend him. Juſt 
notions of the oath of ſupremacy are become peculiarly iraportant 
do us, as it alone witholds us from the exerciſe of our ele&ve 
We /ronchiſe: and why ſhould we importune government for a 
WT further redreſs of grievances, or complain that we are aggrieved, 
it the remedy be in our own hands? One bold man, by taking 
the oath, may diſſipate the whole charm of prejudice, and reſtore 
us to the moſt valuable privilege of Britiſh citizens. 


— 
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The biſhops 
and ſome of 
the clergy re- 
fuſe the oath 
of ſupremacy 
and are de- 
prived. 
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in not conforming to the pleaſure of the 
+ higher powers.”* The biſhops were de- 
prived; and their deprivation was accom- 
anied by various fates, which a general lenity, 
however, ſoftened, as the intereſt of friend; 


_ prevailed, or their own inoffenſiveneſs of 


conduct ſolicited. — Heath retired to one of his 
gn houſes in Surrey, where he lived unmo- 
teſted, reſpected by his neighbours, and often 
vilited by the queen. Tunſtall of Durham, 
and LI hirlby of Ely were entertained in the 3 


palace of Lambeth, and Bourn of Wells in the 


houſe of the dean of Exon. White of Win-? 
cheſter, after a ſhort impriſonment in the : 
tower, was fuflered to retire among his friends; 
which indulgence was alſo allowed: to Turber- 
ville of Exeter, a gentleman of ancient deſcent, 
Vatſon of Lincoln, after a ſhort reſtraint, 
ſent his time with the biſhops of Rocheſter 
end Ely; but being accuſed of pradtifing 
àgainſt the ſtate, he was finally committed to 
Wiſtich caſtle. Oglethorp of Carliſle, ſoon 
alter his deprivation, died of an apoplexy, 
Fovne of Lichheld of the ſtone, and Morgan 
of St. David's of ſome other diſeaſe ; but all 
of them in their beds, and in perfect liberty. 
Pcooic of Peterborough refided with his friends 

| and? 
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and died on one of his own farms; and Chris 
topherſon of Chicheſter experienced a like 
indulgence. Bonner of London alone, whoſe 
cruelties in the laſt reign had expoſed him to 
general indignation, was doomed to perpetual 
confinement. Pates of Worceſter, before the 
oath was tendered to him, had quitted the 
kingdom, as had Goodwell of St. Aſaph's, who 


retired to Rome.“ 


The oath was next offered to the deans and 
dignitaries, and then to the rural clergy; and, 
as conſcience or as particular views directed, 
they refuſed or took it. But for that reſuſal, 
or for not conforming to the public liturgy, 
only 80 rectors and vicars ſeem to have loſt their 
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colleges, 12 deans and as many archdeacons, 
the whole number not amounting to 200 


perſons. f 


„ D 


Few then remained firm to the old cauſe; 
and of theſe few, as many were placed in 
elevated ſtations, we may, perhaps, be induced 
to think that a point of honour, rather than 
conviction of duty, influenced their determi- 
nation. 


——— 
— — — 


* The above particulars are taken from Helin, p. 286. 
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preſerments, 50 prebendaries, 15 heads of 
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nation. Still, when we contemplate the 
general ſtate of the kingdom, as contemporary 
writers repreſent it a few years later, in its 
univerſities and various pariſhes, the warmes 
admirer of the reformation will be compelled 


to own that many, even far the major part, of 

thoſe whom learning ſignaliſed, or probity of © 
manners graced, had withdrawn from their , 2 
ſtations. ** Our univerſities,” ſays Jewel, the 
new biſhop of Saliſbury, are in a moſt . 
* lamentable condition.” * — © Upon the ; 3 
Catholic clergy throwing up their prefer. 0 
ments, the neceſſity of the church requirei iſ: 
the admitting of ſome mechanics into ; 4 
orders.“ They are the words of Collier. 
—** There was not,” obſerves Heylin, : F 
© ſufficient number of learned men to ſupply 4 
the cures, which filled the church with an. 
ignorant and illiterate clergy. Many were C 
'* raiſed to great preferments, who having E 
+ ſpent their time of exile (in the reign of 4 
Mary) in ſuch foreign churches as followel i. 
the platform of Geneva, returned ſo dil-W . 
affected to epiſcopal government, unto the 
** rites and ceremonies here by law eſtabliſhed, i 0 
Das not long after filled the church with 


© moſt ; 
* Ep. ad Bulling. 
4 Eccle. Hiſt. vol. 2. P · 4651 
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moſt ſad diſorders. Private opinions not 
regarded, nothing was more conſidered in 
them than their zeal againſt popery, and their 
abilities in learning to confirm that zeal.” * 


Se ſome time, uncertain what might be Conduct of 
. others, 

event of things, the great body of the 
Ky conformed exteriorly to the law. 'The 
anges of the preceding reigns, which them- 
Ives had witneſſed, prompted this weak 
pmpliance. But when the firmneſs of the 
een and her miniſters, and the general 
im of the nation, convinced them, that no 
rther change, favourable to their wiſhes, 
iy be expected, again ſome ſurrendered 
eir livings; ; others retained fine cures, through 
e connivance of their neighbours, or the 
atronage of friends, procuring men who 
Would officiate in their ſtead; many ſerved as 
Waplains in private families; more, perhaps, 
or there is reaſon to believe it,) fearful of 
enury or the ſeverity of legal proſecution, 
erſevered in the outward conformity with a 
rice which their minds inwardly rejected; 
Wile all, (to their praiſe be it ſpoken, ) 
hops and clergy, in filent reſignation bowed 
elr heads, conſcious that to ſubmit to laws 


which, 


| 
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which, while their active miniſtry permitted, 
they had laboured to avert, was now become 
their chriſtian duty. To clamour, when 
clamour could only irritate; to diſturb, by 
oppoſition, the peace of ſociety, when endle{; 
feuds would be the only fruits; to provoke 
perſecution or the reſentment of the law, when 
a heavier oppreſſion, with more apparent 
Juſtice, might be then inflicted ; in a word, u 
aim to reſtore their religion by violence, or to 
vilify that of their adverſaries by reproach, 
when that divine maſter, by whoſe maxim 
they profeſſed to be governed, had not ſe 
them the example - were rules of condud 
which the clergy, I am deſcribing, under mon 


than the common irritation of human paſſion; 
nobly diſdained to follow. * The 


»The reader, whoſe mind will have anticipated the apf 
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cation, may compare with this behaviour of our countryme 


that of a neighbouring prieſthood, placed in circumſtances d 
ſome difficulty and of greater oppreſhon. I liſten not to 2 
ſtatement of events or motives of action, which reſentment tu 


delivered, or the fanaticiſm of party has too deeply colour 


We muſt judge with juſtice. And how ſuperior, even in a 
age of perſecution, will the moderation of our Britiſh gove 


nors appear to the intolerance of a boaſted philoſophy, and 9 
deſpotiſm of a boaſted freedom! If men, aggrieved in th 


fortunes and haraſſed in their opinions, have been uniform| 


conliſtent, and uniformly free from every imputation, I pl 
tend not to know. This I know, that the treatment they, a 


others of both ſexes, have experienced, marked with dejiberit 


barbarity, has ſtamped an infamy on the cauſe (which oth 

iſe was great and noble, ) that no ſucceſs ſhall efface, till amp 
Asen be made to innocence, and to virtue, and to juſt 
:nd to manhood, 
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The conduct of the laity was ſuch as, from 
ircumſtances, might be naturally expected. 
he nobility, in great numbers, adopted the 
aith of the court, and they were followed by 
hat might be called the nation. I have 
id, how much the recent progreſs of changes 
ad prepared the way for this event. Still 
mongſt this nobility and all the ſubordinate 
anks of life, there were many, ſome of whom 
emained firm, while more, actuated by the 
eak policy of their clergy, exteriorly con- 
prmed, frequenting the public ſervice of the 
hurch. And in this ſervice, it muſt be 
lowed, when it came to be regularly organ- 
ed, there was a decency and a dignity, well 
apted to the ſedate and philoſophic cha- 
Water of the Engliſh people. The churches 
Were the ſame, the orders of the hierarchy 
?mained, and, what was calculated to conciliate 
e multitude, the communion table was 
laced where the altar ſtood, muſic was 
tained, all the old feſtivals, with their eves, 
ere obſerved; the dreſs of the officiating 
iniſtry only was changed to a leſs gaudy and 
arith veſture. The uſe of the Engliſh 
anguage alſo, when the firſt impreſſion was 
aced, greatly contributed to attach the 


eople to it; as did the admiſſion of the laity 
d the cup.* 


— — 
—— • ÿU-hᷣä— —_—— 
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* Heylin, p. 283. 
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In framing the articles of the public faith $ 
| it was, at the ſame time, the wiſh of the 
| queen, that they ſhould depart, as little lM 
| might be, from the tenets of former times 
| | To conciliate the minds of men, not to divide 
them, was the policy of this uncommon 
woman. The language of the article on th 
real preſence, a ſubject which had excited 
| great controverſies, indicates this conciliaton 
| plan; and it was remarked, that ſhe enjoinet 
the ſacramental bread to be continued round 
in the form of waſers.* 


Of the great numbers who at firſt, we an 
told, from ignorance, or puſillanimity, « 
policy, were occaſional conformiſts, man 
became gradually attached to the new faith 
when every proſpect of further change ha 
ceaſed, and they ſaw before them not dil 
couragement only, but the danger of prof 
cution in returning to the religion of thel 
anceſtors. It was afterwards more than ond 
publicly declared by Sir Edward Coke, whe 
attorney general, which the queen herſelf ha 
confirmed in a letter to Sir Francis Walſinghan 
that, for the firſt ten years of her reign, tl 
Catholics, without doubt or ſcruple, repair 


Cr 


F 
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to the pariſh churches.* The aſſertion is 
true, if not too generally applied. I deny 
not,“ ſays father Parſons in reply to Coke, 
but that many, throughout the realm, 
though otherwiſe Catholics in heart, (as 
e moſt then were,) did at that time and after, 
as alſo now, (an. 1606,) either upon ſear, 
or lack of better inſtruction, or both, repair 
to Proteſtant churches.” F 


Such was the general ſtate of things. But Many of the 
. clergy retire 

men of more ardent minds than the clergy I abroad. 

have deſcribed, ſuch principally as, for non- 

compliance, had been expelled the univerſities, 

or were diſappointed in their views of prefer- 

ment; ſuch as a warmer zeal tor religion 

animated, and who could ill brook the grow- 

ing ſucceſs of innovation; ſuch as, habitu- 

ated as they had been in the ſchools to reſiſt 

the new doctrines of the reformers, were 

reſolved not ſilently to quit the field, but to 

maintain, by every exertion, the war of words 

they loved, and which finally, they doubted 

not, muſt triumph : all theſe and more, when 

the meaſures of the court prevailed, withdrew 


to the continent. They were received as 


! ee a en 


I © ot dah 


* Hey lin, p. 283. 
+ Anſwer to Reportes, p. 371. 
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profeſſors or ſtudents in the univerſities and 
monaſteries, particularly of France, Flanders, 
and TItaly.* 


"This ſeceſſion I lament ; becauſe had theſe 
men remained at home, patient of preſent 
evils, and ſubmiſſive, as far as might be, to the 
laws; had they continued the practice of their 
religion in retirement, and diſtributed, with- 
out clamour, inſtruction to thoſe that claimed 
it, the rigour of the legiſlature would ſoon have 


relaxed; no jealouſy would have been excited; * 


and no penal ſtatutes, we may now pronounce, 


would have entailed misfortunes upon then 
and their ſucceſſors. The entire ſeries of M 
theſe evils they could not, I will admit, then 
foreſee; but no uncommon ſhare of penetra- 
tion might, certainty, have taught them, that 
the meaſures they were purſuing muſt acce- 
lerate the ruin, not ſupport the religion of 


their friends, or the intereſt of their cauſe. 


William Allen, a divine of Oxford, one of 
the firſt who relinquiſhed his preferments, 
ſoon became the guide of the exiles, (if they 
might be ſo called who had voluntarily retired iſ 
from their country,) and the ſoul of their 

plans. iſ 


mt. — 71 


* Dodd Church Hiſt, vol. 2, p. 8. 
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plans, His manners were gentle, his learning 
above the ordinary meaſure, his prudence in 
government conſtant, and his energy of action 
unceaſing. In 1568, the tenth year of 
Elizabeth, having matured the weighty ſcheme, 
and drawn together many learned men who 
had been educated in Oxford and Cambridge, 
but who now were ſcattered on the continent, 
he laid the foundation of a college or ſeminary 
at Douay, a city in Flanders then ſubject to 
the Spaniſh crown. This was ſucceeded by 
other eſtabliſhments, which the activity of the 
ſame man promoted, in Italy, Spain, and 
France. To perpetuate the ſucceſſion of a 
Catholic clergy, and to ſupply England with 


paſtors of that perſuaſion, as the old prieſts 


thould die off, was the principal deſign of 
theſe eſtabliſhments. In a few years, the 
number of ſtudents and reſidents in the ſingle 
college of Douay amounted to 1509 perſons. 
But their means of ſubſiſtence, by private 
contributions, were fluctuating and precarious. 
Recourſe therefore was had to Rome ; and the 
holy ſee conſpiring, as was natural, with the 


views of Allen and his aſſociates, contributed - 


liberally to their ſupport. Other ſuccours 
alterwards flowed in.* 


—_—___ — 


* Dodd paſhm: alſo MSS, Letters of Dr- Allen. 
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I am diſpoſed to admit, what the warmeſt 
advocates for theſe eſtabliſhments can demand, 
that the views of their founders, when we 
contemplate the characters of the men and the 


motives of their actions, originated in a fincere MM 
and commendable zeal; but I cannot admit 
that thoſe views were wiſe, Will it be proved, 3 
that ſimilar eſtabliſhments, better adapted u 
our genius, might not have been formed a 
home, if, as I have obſerved, time had been 
allowed for the fermentation of the pub. ; 


lic mind to ſubſide; and moderation and 


forbearance diſarming government of all itz 3 


jealouſies and reſentments, had conciliated it WM: 


good will to the profeſſors of the ancient faith! 
The biſhops of this faith, beſides, who ſurvive 
the reformation, had they been animated and 


protected by the abilities and learning of the 
men who emigrated, would, doubtleſs, them: 
ſelves not have favoured only, but have 
ſuggeſted and promoted meaſures, whereby: 
regular ſucceſſion of clergy might have been 
maintained, and ſchemes of education formed. 


But ſeeing themſelves deſerted, and hearing ol 


foreign plans to which much praiſe was given, 
and on which the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſuccels 
were ſounded, they perſevered in the habits 0 
retirement they had choſen, and entertained, 
it ſcems, no thoughts of perpetuating thell 
Iiierarchy, or providing for days to come. | 
ay allo be remarked that, in 1578, twenty 

ycals 
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years after the reformation, Watſon of Lincoln 
was the only ſurviving prelate* 


Our anceſtors then, I have ſaid, were 
Wunwiſc in founding foreign houſes of education, 
not only becauſe they took place of better 
Weſtabliſhments which, in the courſe of a few 
- years, we might have formed at home; but 
also becauſe, (from their views, ſome real and 
come imputed by their enemies, on the ground 
Wof their foreign connections and their avowed 
Wdeſigns againſt the religion of their country,) 
Wt hey ſoon excited in the breaſts of our governors 
ſuſpectful jealouſy, which was the ſource of 


Wt hat, from too warm an oppoſition to the 
Wdodrines i of the reformers who rejected, 
Noithout cauſe, all juriſdiction in the Roman 
biſhop; from a connection with the court of 

Rome, begun in circumſtances of penury, 
Wupteld by the ſame calls, and ſtrengthened by 
ſentiments which gratitude created; finally, 


en 

0, from aſſociating too intimately with the divines 
of of that court, and adopting the maxims of its 
en, ſchools; it will not, I ſay, be denied that, 
ehh from the operation of theſe various cauſes, our 
of Foreign houſes ſoon imbibed an ultramoritane 


ſpirit which, as it flattered, and by flattering 
ſecured 


I" a" 5 "a. * . rern 22 E bY. 3 
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* Dodd, ib. p. 104. 
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any evils. Nor will it, I think, be denied 
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ſecured the favour of Rome, ſo did it offend, 
and by offending draw down on our heads the 
vengeance cf the Britiſh government. 'The 
doctrine of depoſing princes and diſpoſing of 
their crowns, with other concomitant maxims 
of a like tendency, were the pabulum on which 
that ultramontane ſpirit fed; and we may too 
eaſily diſcover, in reading their works, that 
the divines of our Englith ſeminaries had, 
with a culpable inattention to circumſtances, 
eſpouſed thoſe dangerous tenets.* Their 
direct application to the princeſs on the throne 
and to many events of her reign, proved too 
evidently that they were not tenets of barren 
ſpeculation, calculated for the exerciſe of 


ſchool diſputation only: and if they rendered 


the men who maintained them obnoxiqus to 
the ſtate, expoſing them to proſecution and 
impriſonment, and ſometimes even to deat, 
it thould not excite our wonder, 


Father Parſons In a ſew years, the number of thoſe who 
returned from theſe ſeminaries to ſupport the 
Catholic 


1 

2 
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* See Further Conſiderations by Sir John Throckmorton, 2 


work which, with great accuracy of reſearch, exhibits te 
opinions of theſe men. He has been blamed tor delineating = A 
too faithful a portrait. Our caule then, it ſeems, ſtood in netd 3 


of concealment and the ſtratagems of artifice. Rather, let 8 
know the crrurs of our anceſtors and avoid them, admire thei 
zeal, imitate their virtues. 
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| , »1tholic cauſe was conſiderable ; and had they 


eturned, (as many of them doubtleſs did) 
auated by a pure zeal for religion, and with 
W-ntiments of an enlightened patriotiſm and 
f allegiance to their ſovereign, they might 
ve practiſed the duties of their miniſtry, 
anneeded and unmoleſted. But father Parſons 
WW, by this time, ſet his hand alſo to the 
 Sork, a man, with the ſound of whoſe name 
ee aſſociated intrigue, device, ſtratagem, and 
iche crooked policy of the Machiavelian 
« Wc hool. He left Oxford in 1574; entered 
o WWMmong the Jeſuits at Rome in 1575; and in 
580, returned into England with father 
1 ampian, being the two firſt Jeſuits who viſited 
ais country. The ſociety had been founded 


% the year 1540. Campian, in the following 
dear, ſuffered death, for a ſuppoſed plot entered 
„Vito abroad againſt the queen and government, 


hen father Parſons thought it adviſeable once 
ore to withdraw. In 1587, having ſpent the 
0 termediate time in France, he again went to 


he Rome. A few years aſter this, we find him in 


lic pain, highly favoured by that court, and uſing 

ll its favour in the eſtabliſhment of various 
minaries at Valladolid, Seville, and St. Omer's, 
r the benefit, as it was eſteemed, of the Engliſh 
Watholics. Theſe foundations being completed, 


onour hem, it was expected, with the purple; 
here he was only raiſed to the govern- 
ment 


once more repaired to Rome, which would 
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ment of the Englith college in that city, which I 
he retained to his death in 1610,* 0 


mmm 


To the intriguing ſpirit of this man (who 
| whole life was a ſeries of machinations again 
| the ſovereignty of his country, the ſucceſſion 
of its crown, and the intereſts of the ſeculaiif 
clergy of his own faith) were I to aſcribe mor 
than half the odium, under which the Englii 
Catholics laboured through the heavy lapſe oi 
two centuries, I thould only ſay what has often 
been ſaid, and what as often has been ſaid wit 
truth. Devoted to the moſt extravagant pre 
tenſions of the Roman court, he ſtrove to girl 
efficacy to thoſe pretenſions in propagating, by 
many efforts, their validity and directing thei 
application: penſioned by the Spaniſh mo 
narch, whoſe pecuniary aids he wanted fo 
the 
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* Dodd, ib. p. 402. Lit. MSS. 


+ See Further Conſiderations p. 128. — (I ſhall ſignify AF * 
4 his holineſs,” he ſays, 4 how neceſſary it is that he ſerioull 
« apprehend this buſineſs of England, leſt, at the queen's deal 
* the country fall into worſe hands and into greater income 
% nienccs, ſhould an heretical prince, whoever he may be, obtal 
&« the ſucceſſion. He ſhall know, that the Engliſh Catholi E 
« defire a king truly Catholic, be he an Engliſhman, a Scot 
* man, or a Spaniard; and that, in this buſineſs, they con 
* themſelves as principally dependent on his holineſs.” M ? 15 
Letterc. This he wrote to father Holt in 1597, on his jou!" 
from Spain to Rome, {ix years before the death of Elizabeth. 
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the ſucceſs of his various plans, he unremit- 
1 tingly favoured the views of that ambitious 
rince, in oppoſition to the welfare of his 
Country, and dared to ſupport, if he did not 
rſt ſuggeſt, his idle claim or that of his daugh- 
er to the Engliſh throne :* wedded to the 
Wociety of which he was a member, he ſought 
Der glory and preheminence; and to accom- 
lis this it was his inceſſant endeavourtobring 
ider her juriſdiction all our foreign ſemina- 
ies, and at home to beat down every intereſt, 
hat could impede the aggrandiſement of his 
Irder. f Thus, having gained an aſcendancy 
over the minds of many, he infuſed his ſpirit 
3 and 


* See a Conference about the next Succeſſion to the crown of 
W-2gland, publiſhed by R. Doleman 1 593. There is ſufficient 
of that Parſons was the author of this work, written with a 
Wc to eſtabliſh the Spaniſh ſucceſſion againſt the claim of the 
ottiſh king. It appears to have been read in manuſcript by 
ardinal Allen and many others, who highly approved the 
c tents, ſubſcribing to the doctrines, - that, as the realm of 
e E':g!and was a fief of the holy ſee, it principally regarded the 
pope to ſettle its ſucceſſion ; and that it was never lawful for 
a Catholic, under any pretext, to ſupport a Proteſtant pre- 
tender to the throne.” Thus wrote Sir Francis Englefield, 
596, who had been formerly ſecretary to queen Mary, but 
o now reſided in Spain, and was the confidential friend of 
ther Parſons. He gives his judgment on the Book of Succeſſion, 


lens the motives for the publication, and replies to objections. 
> Letters, 


+ The ſequel will illuſtrate this. 
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| and ſpread his maxims; and to his ſucceſſor, 
of the ſociety, it ſeems, bequeathed an admi. 
ration of his character and a love of imitation, 
which has helped to perpetuate diſſentions, and Wi 
to make us, to this day, a divided people. - 
His writings, which were numerous, are an 
exact tranſcript of his mind, dark, impoſing, 
problematical, ſeditious. 


To confirm the above ſtatement and 9 
prove its truth, I ſele& the following paſſag ll 
from a contemporary author and an honetM 
man. Father Parſons,” he ſays, ** was thx} 
++ principal author, the incentor, and the move 
of all our garboils at home and abroad. 
** During the ſhort ſpace of nearly two year 
that he ſpent in England, ſo much did h 
+ irritate, by his actions, the mind of the queei 
and her miniſters, that, on that occaſion, the 
e firſt ſevere laws were enacted againſt th 
% miniſters of our religion, and thoſe wiv 
e {thould harbour them. He, like a daſtardy 
++ ſoldier, conſulting his own ſafety, fled. But 
being himſelf out of the reach of danger, lM 
never ceaſed, by publications againſt tl 
'+ firſt magiſtrates of the republic or by faction 
letters, to provoke their reſentment. 0 1 
{© theſe letters many were interrupted, whici 
++ talked of the invaſion of the realm by foreigl 
'+ armies, and which rouſed the public exp«Mi 


{+ tation. Incenſed by his work on the uM 
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on, and by ſimilar productions on the affairs 
of ſtate, under the ſemblance of a cauſe that 
now ſeemed juſt, our magiſtrates riſe up in 
vengeance againſt us, and execute their laws. 
They exclaim, that it is not the concern of 
religion that buſies us; but that, under that 
cloak, we are meditating politics and prac- 
tiſing the ruin of the ſtate. Robert Parſons, 
ſtationed at his eaſe, intrepidly, meanwhile, 
conducts his operations; and we, whom the 
preſs of battle threatens, innocent of any 
crime and ignorant of his dangerous machi- 
nations, undergo the puniſhment which his 
imprudence and audacity alone merit.” 
hey are the words of John Muſh, taken from 
Fork publiſhed by him in Latin, which gi 
> quoted in a ſucceeding note, and which, 

el name of the Englith clergy, was addrelſed 
| | Clement VIII. 


To aſcertain an important point, that the 
ainful ſituation in which our anceſtors were 
volved, was principally owing to certain 
nions of a dangerous tendency imported 
om abroad, and that, if we had founded no 
Preign ſeminaries, we had provoked no penal 
s, I wiſh to obſerve that, during the firſt 
n years of her majeſty's reign, the Catholics 
tperienced no other moleſtation than what 
Woe from the act of ſupremacy, and that the 
Nerity of that meaſure was gradually ceaſing, 
| N when, 

? 


Foreign con- 
nections the 
principal cauſe 
of our griev- 
ances, 
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when, in 1569, the Bull of Pius V. was iſſue! 

In language irritating and inſolent (for (#8 
denominates her flagitzorum ſerva and prin 
Angliæ regina) Pius excommunicates the que 
deprives her of all title to the throne, al 
abſolves her ſubjects from every tie of al 
giance. In the ſame year a rebellion broifff 
out in the northern provinces, under oi 
pretence among others, of reſtoring the oi 
religion, but not fomented, it ſeems, by 
Bull of Pius, of which the rebels, probab 1 
had not then heard. But the pontiff, in 
letter to the earls who headed the inſurrection 
gave his bleſſing to their enterpriſe, which 


— * 0 * 


* Tt cannot be denied, but that for the firſt ten year 
her majeſty's reign, the ſtate of Catholics in Englands 
e tolerable, and after a ſort in ſome good quietneſs, Sud 
« for their conſciences were impriſoned in the beginning d 
« coming to the crown, were very kindly and mercifully u 
« the ſtate of things then conſidered. Some of them "i 
«« appointed to remain with ſuch their friends as they 4 
« ſelves made choice of. Others were placed; ſome 
* biſhops, ſome with deans, and had their diet at their ta 
«© with ſuch convenient lodgings and walks for their recreat 
as did well content them. They that were in the ordi 
6 priſons, had ſuch liberty and other commodities as the p 
© would afford, not inconvenient for men that were in 
© caſes.” —fmportant Conſiderations, p. 31. Theſe Conſiders 
were drawn up by ſome ſecular prieſts an. 1601, and the 
they give of the ſtate of Catholics ſoon after the Reforma 
coincides with what I before ſaid. n 


+ Dodd, vol. ii. p. 306. Bulla Pii g. 
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Falls holy and religious, and promiſed to ſupport 
with as large a ſum of money as was then in 
; ais power to ſupply. Our Lord,” he ſays 
o them, hath inſpired your minds with a 
cal worthy of your Catholic faith, that you 
may attempt to free yourſelves and country 
from the ſhameful ſlavery of female lewd- 
WF neſs, and bring it back to its former 
SS obedience to this holy Roman ſee.”* 


Yet theſe attempts againſt the dignity of the 
vrone and the peace of the people were not re- 
ented by any public act, except what fell imme- 
aately on the rebels, till, in 1571, anew parlia- 
aeent met and paſſed the law of the 13 Eliz. en- 
ituled An ad againſt bringing in, and putting in execution 
Ws, &'c. from the ſee of Rome. Nor till 1577, 
id any prieſt ſuffer death, though, in the 
pace of the three preceding years, more than 
ity of that order had been ſent into England 
rom the ſeminary of Douay. In the two 
est years they were followed by thirty two 

ore. But from the period of 1577, laws 
ru radually ſucceeded to laws of more minute 
rind rigorous ſeverity, and proclamation to 


rd! 

1 roclhamation, whereby many were appre- 
in ended, and many ſuffered death. Of 
ders 

he ——— ———— ͥͤ v„—1—— Cola Boas ENT — — — 


rm | #2 . 
Further Conſiderations p. 101. where the Letter is given. 
: Memoirs of Miſfonary Prieſts, Introduc. p. 4. 
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Of thoſe who ſuffered death, in number 
more than 120, to ſay that none were guilty of iM 
the crimes imputed to them, would be 0 
arraign too ſeverely the juſtice of my country; 
and to ſay that none were innocent, would bei 
to contradict, I am aware, the truth of hiſtory, a 
Often have I read the Memoirs* of the live 
and deaths of thoſe unfortunate men, when 
was compelled to admire the innocence offi 
their characters, their zeal for religion, thei 
fortitude in the moſt trying ſcenes. That 
theſe Memoirs were compiled with a partialityM 
too ſtrongly marked, I will allow: ſtill, when 
I ſee opinions puniſhed which never came 
into action, and crimes charged which, witli 
the expiring breath, were denied, I muſt bi 
permitted to ſay, that the laws, which thu 
puniſhed, were cruel, and that the ſpirit on 
the times was intolerant and bloody. But lM 
the whole truth be ſpoken :—The tenets thel 
men adopted, (I mean thoſe regarding the 
papal prerogative,) were, as I have obſerve 
of a moſt dangerous tendency. Theſe they 
would not abjure; they maintained them inMf 
their interrogatories ; and as they had bee 

educate, 


* They were compiled about the year 1941, by the lM 
learned and exemplary biſhop Challoner, from documens 
authentic as could be procured. s 


+ See Memoirs as above, paſſim. 
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Wclucated, all of them, I believe, in foreign 
W/cminaries, whence books were daily publiſhed 
n ſupport of the ſame tenets,* and in which 
Ecninaries, machinations, ſome real, ſome 
aitious, were inceſſantly practiſed (as it was 
umoured,) againſt the queen and the religion 
f the ſtate, it was natural that great alarms 
would be excited, and more danger appre- 
ended, than, in leſs irritating circumſtances, 
would have provoked reſentment, much leſs 
he vengeance of the law. * 


Lord Burleigh in a treatiſe entitled, The 
WE recution of Fuſtice in England, publiſhed in 1584, 
on firms that none had then ſuffered for religion; 
nd he inſtances the old clergy and the numerous 
4 atholics who lived unmoleſted, while the ſemi- 
ary prieſts only were brought into trouble, who, 
Yn their examinations returned evaſive anſwers, 
cdicating too evidently that they admitted the 
epoſing power in the pontiff, and did not 
W- probate the Bull of Pius. — The poſitions of 
is work were controverted, it is true, and 


any of them denied by Dr. Allen.“ 


— 


—c —— _w_. 


, * By Doctors. Allen, Briſtow, Saunders, Parſons and others. 


| ces in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


+ See A true and modeſt Defence. 


further Conſiderations, p. 96, under the article, Conduct of 
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'This then I infer, (and I have ample 
grounds for the inference,) that as none of the 
old clergy ſuffered, and none of the new who 3 
roundly renounced the aſſumed prerogative 3 
of papal deſpotiſm, it was not for any tenet o 1 
the Catholic faith that they were expoſed ty B 
proſecution.* But their foreign education $ 
connecting them with Rome and other hoſtię 
courts, itſelf raiſed ſuſpicions ; and the tenets -B 
which all of them held, many moſt innocently, 
formed another link which, in the apprehenſion 
of a government juſtly jealous, again connect 
them with the great events of the time: 
Theſe were the inſurrection of the earls in the 
north in 1569; the publication of the Bull « 
Pius in the ſame year, its renewal by Gregor) 
XIII. in 1580, and again, with expreſſions d 
ſtronger acerbation, in 1588, by Sixtus V.; 
the attempts to releaſe the unfortunate Mary, 
during her many years of impriſonment, bu 
principally in 1586; and finally, the Spanill 

Armad 


— — 


After the promulgation of the Bull, ſix queries were ge 
rally propoſed to the prieſts who were arraigned. They 
garded the import of that Bull, the depoſition of the queen! 
pronounced in it, and what ſhould be the conduct of good lu 
jets in reference to both. Few anſwered, I am ſorry 
obſerve, as became loyal Engliſhmen and faithful citizen 
They ſeemed, rather, to conſider theraſelves as the ſubjects d 
foreign maſter, whoſe ſovereignty was paramount and u 
will was fupreme,—Read the Queries in Further Conſid. p. 1% 
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Amada in 1588: To which add the various | 
I plots of imaginary exiſtence, ſuppoſed to be 
ormed in all Engliſh houſes on the continent. | 


Pons, in the mean while, and Briſtow, and 
Stapleton, and Dr. Allen, (with all his virtues | 
o much attached to the intereſts and prero- 
Wives of Rome,) had been the inſtructors of 
oſe men; and with commiſſions from them 
ad from his holineſs, they had returned, 
nder the poſitive inhibition of the law, to 
WS turb the eſtabliſhed faith of the country and 
WS bring it again under the controuling juriſ- 
Scion of the Roman biſhop.* a 
IJ have 


_Y ** 5 1 dt. 4 
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* In confirmation of theſe reflections I ſubjoin the following 
rat: . We are fully perſuaded in our conſciences, and as 
men, beſides our learning, who have ſome experience, that 
the Catholics had never ſought by indirect means to have 
exed her majeſty with their deſiguments againſt her crown: 
the pope and king of Spain had never plotted with the duke 
H Norfolk: If the rebels in the north had never been heard 
1: If the Bull of Pius Quintus had never been known : It 
e ſaid rebellion had never been juſtified: If Gregory XII. 
jad not renewed the ſaid excommunication : If the Jeſuits | 
jad never come into England: It Parſons and the reſt of the 
eſuits, with other our countrymen beyond the ſeas, had 
ever been agents in thoſe traiterous and bloody defign- i 
vents of Throckmorton, Parry, Williams, Squire and ſuch | 
ke: If they had not by their treatiſes and writings eudea- | 
oured to defamt their ſovereign and their own country, MF 
abouriog to have many of their books tranflated into divers | 
uuguages, thereby to ſhew more their own difloyalty : If 

„% Cardinal 
C 2 
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I have introduced, with more detail, than, 
perhaps, was neceſſary, this general ſtatement, 
that the reader might be better prepared for 
the ſubject to which I wiſhed to lead him. 


Deli3ns of I have noticed that the old biſhops, whilt 
iather Parfons , f ; | x 
they lived, continued to exerciſe ſome 

juri- 


* * —— 


— — — —— 


« cardinal Allen and Parſons had not publiſhed the renovating 
ok the ſaid Bull by Sixtus Quintus: If thereunto they hu 
not added their ſcurrilous and unmanly admonition, «il 
rather moſt prophane libel agaiſt her majeſty : If they 
not {ought by falſe perſuaſions and ungodly arguments 
++ have allured the hearts of all Catholics from their allegiance 
If the pope had never been urged by them to have thruſt H 
king of Spain into that barbarous action againſt the rea 
Ik they themſelves, with all the reſt of that generation, ll 
* not laboured greatly with the ſaid king for the conqueſt al 
„ invaſion of this land by the Spaniards: If, in all their poll 
<« ceedings, they had not from time to time, depraved, irritati 
and provoked both her majeſty and the ſtate with theſe a 
* many other ſuch like their moſt ungodly and unchriſi 
« practices—moſt aſſuredly the ſtate would have loved us, 
«« leaſt borne with us: where there is one Catholic, there ww 
have been ten: there had been no ſpeeches amongſt us Wl 
« racks and tortures, nor any cauſe to have uſed them; 
none were ever vexed that way ſimply, for that he was either pri 
«« Catholic, but becauje they were ſuſpected to have had their hands 
«« ſome of the ſame moſt traiterous deſignments.” — Important Conſt 
ations, p. 55, 56. I know not who the ſecular prieſts were ti 
publiſhed theſe Conſiderations, an. 1601; but their Rate 
thews what, at that time, was the belief of many, and it ſb 
how inconſiſtent with the truth of things our own ideas u 
generally been. Mr. Dodd, vol. 2, p. 379, aſeribes the wo" 
William Watſon, a clergyman, who, being an accompliæ 
the myſterious plot of Sir Walter Raleigh, was executed in 1998 
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be Juriſdiction over the Catholics, but that they 
appointed no ſucceſſors to their ſees. The 
laſt of them, Dr. Watſon, who had been a kind 
of pope's legate over England, died in 1584 ; 
and four years before this, biſhop Goodwell of 
st. Aſaph's, who had long reſided at Rome, 

came as far as Rheims, intending to return to 
England, and take upon himſelf the charge of 
our religion.“ Age and infirmity 1mpeded 
ge accompliſhment of his deſign, which, had 
it ſucceeded, might have left us a hierarchy, 
oithout that ſeries of anarchy and internal 
aiſſentions, which enſued and have continued. 


IJ Dr. Allen who, towards the cloſe of his life, 
ad been made cardinal, and then archbiſhop 
f Mechlin in Flanders, died in 1394. Held 
= high eſtimation by all, revered for his 
Lanifold accompliſhments, and powerful by 
n influence which reached from Rome to 
WD ouay, and from Douay to England, he, for 
any years, upheld a general inſpection over 
be concerns of the Catholics. + The misfor- 
une was that, naturally eaſy and unſuſpicious, 
e permitted the artful Parſons to gain too 
cat an aſcendancy over him, an aſcendancy 


Dodd, vol. 2, p. 132. 
+ Dodd, ib. p. 469. The caſe fated, &c. 
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which the craſty politician took care to cement 
by rendering his pecuniary ſervices abſolutely 
neceſſary to Allen.“ So great was the number MW 
of emigrants daily flocking to Douay, that 
common aids could not ſufhce for their main. 
tenance, This pained the generous mind of i 
Allen, and compelled him to implore aſſiſtane WF 
from whatever quarter it might be procured, 
Thus was Parſons become the general ſprig 
of action. But when the cardinal was ni 
more, every obſtacle, it ſeemed, to the com 
pletion of his moſt ſanguine ſchemes wa 
removed, 5 


Having eſtabliſhed his houſes, as I hare 
remarked, in Spain and Flanders, trough th 
intereſt of the Spaniſh court which was ſub 
ſervient to his wiſhes, father Parſons ha 
returned to Rome, and was in the plenitudM 
of his power, at the head of the Engliſh collexl 

| there. 


C T 2 


Let beſore his death he had forfeited the goodwill of 
Jeſuits. Beginning to leave the road in which he had lov 
« walked, (while devoted to the ſociety,) the thread of "i 
#* deſigns and of his life was at once cut. Thus writes Agazaril 
the Italian rector of the Roman college, to father Parſaꝶ 
relating ſimilar judgments on others who were alienated fa 
the ſociety, Letters MSS. 
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there. This college, founded in 1578,* and 
well endowed for the education of ſecular 
clergy, was forced from them within the ſame 
year, by a train of dark machinations, and 
committed to the adminiſtration of the 
Jeſuits. Beſides this, the influence of the 
WS fame body was becoming predominant alſo in 
WT Douay, to which place the Engliſh had returned 
Jin 1593, after an abſence at Rheims of fifteen 
EY cars. 


It ſhould here be obſerved, that the Engliſh 
eſuits themſelves were not yet formed into a 
regular ſociety. They received their education 


among foreigners; were governed by the 
th Wecncral of the order and foreign ſuperiors; and 
ub =p" the concerns of the clergy acted as modera- 
* ors and inſpectors. But father Parſons was 


2 nceſſantly at work to eſtabliſh their indepen- 
ence on a permanent foundation, which was 


effected 


f It had been originally called the Englih Hoſpital, built and 
a dowed by our kings, during the Saxon heptarchy, for the 
of l Y tertainment of pilgrims and travellers of that nation. 
ar" <gory XIII. at the inſtigation of Dr. Allen, altered its deſti- 
roc 


3 ation, and erected it into a college, adding, at the ſame time, 
aer liberally to its rents. Dodd, vol. ii. p. 15, 245. 


+ Dodd, ibid. p. 225, ad p. 245. 


— 
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The clergy, 
aware of thoſe 
deſigns, pro- 
ject a plan for 
their own go- 
vernment, 
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effected, ſoon after his death, in the three houſes 
of Watten, Liege, and Ghent.* 


Thus then ſtood the power of father 
Parſons. He ruled the colleges of Spain, and 
that of St. Omer's which was erected in 1594 
retaining all the favour of the Spaniſh court: 
at Douay, Dr. Barret, the ſucceſſor of the 
cardinal, was ſubſervient to his beck: In 
Rome, at the head of the college there, he 
poſſeſſed the ear of the pontiff, and was con- 
ſulted in all matters regarding the Englilh 
nation. It only remained that, in England 
itſelf, where he had many friends among the 
laity, and many creatures of the eccleſiaſtical 
order, either of his own ſociety, or bound to 
him by the grateful recollection of favours they 
had experienced from his hands abroad, he 
ſhould eſtabliſh an authority over the body d 
ſecular clergy that might bring themſelves and 
their concerns under his immediate controul, 
or under that of the ſociety. 


But that body of men, ſoured by ſome 
recent events and jealous of their independence 
proved more untractable than he had expected 


Thi 
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* Dodd, p. 342, 3. 
+ Ibid. 68, et alib. 
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Ye wreſting from them the adminiſtration of 
e Roman college they recollected with reſent- 
ent.—In the caſtle of Wiſbich, wherein more 
an thirty prieſts had been confined ſince the 
ear 1587, great diſſentions had ariſen, diſ- 
acing the cauſe for which they ſuffered, and 
We which diſſentions father Weſton, then ſupe- 
or of the Jeſuits, was thought to be the prin- 
pal mover, by endeavouring to eſtabliſh among 
e priſoners a form of diſcipline and economy 
WE vourable to the views of his order.“ In this 
Wuarrel, ſtrange as it may ſeem, the whole 
WW atholic body, as they were variouſly affected, 
ok fides. Nor could the clergy forgive an 
preſſion of father Garnet's uttered in refer- 
u ce to that quarrel : © why,” ſaid he, may 
not the Jeſuits govern, and have the pre- 
eminence over the ſecularprieſtsin England, 
as they have at Rome over the Engliſh ſemi- 
nary. “-The influence the ſame order had 
btained over the eſtabliſhment at Douay ex- 
ted alſo their indignation. In a word, they 
ad long experienced the indeſatigable ardour 


of 
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* A True Relation of the Fadtion begun at IWWiſbich, by Dr. 
glhaw, an. 1601, It is written with much aſperity, but con- 


Jeſuitical faction. Dr. Bagſhaw was a ſecular prieſt, and 
elf confined at Wiſbich. 


+ Ibid. 


ns ſome curious facts, and developes the growing politics of 
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of father Parſons, who now aimed, they ſan, . 
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at univerſal domination. But they were with WW 
out ahead, or any ſyſtem of union, to reſi 
the growing power, the abſorbing influence c 
which was, with reaſon, dreaded. 5 


It was this conſciouſneſs of their own in 
bility, joined to the neceſſity which was urgen 
of having a ſuperior amongſt them, who, whill 
he governed their body by a canonical ſuper. 
intendence, might, at the ſame time, admin: 
ſter confirmation to the laity, whichdetermineM 
the clergy to apply to Rome for one or mor 
biſhops. They were now ſenſible, when it wal 
too late, how culpable had been their remil-W 
neſs in not having induced the old biſhops ti 
leave ſucceſſors behind them. 


Still, it is my opinion that we always ha 
a church, incomplete, it is true, ſince the dea 
of the laſt biſhop, but ever remaining a ſociety 
of true believers, governed by a ſucceſſion i 
inſerior paſtors, and holding communion wit) 
the centre of unity, the Roman ſee. Tit 
words miſſon, then, and miſſionaries have bee 
improperly applied to us, which alway 
deſignate a ſociety recently converted to cri 
tianity, and unprovided with a regular clerg/l 
Ihe origin, however, of thoſe words is obv10wll 
taking their riſe from the circumſtance, which 
have lamented, of miniſters being ſent from ou 
fore: 
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oreign eſtabliſhments to ſupply the flocks 
ith paſtors. This idea of the perpetuity of our 


hurch I muſt reſume, when incidents of 


1 greater moment ſhall call for it. 


The clergy deliberated, and unanimouſly 


: eſolved to preſent a ſupplication to his holi- 
eis, praying that he would reſtore to them an 


ccleſiaſtical hierarchy in the government of 


op, ich biſhops ſhould be elected by 
the common conſent of the clergy, and 
11 appointed by them to different diſtricts.““* 


Had they deliberated to better purpoſe, 


| nd conſulting their church choſen ſuch a 


umber of biſhops as the exigences of the 


1 deople required, the meaſure would have been 


ore conſonant with the fpirit of primitive 


iſcipline, while it would have ſecured them 


om a world of difhculties, into wich their 
too 


— 


* Declaratio Motuum, &c. p. 21, 30: A work written in Latin 
John Muſh an. 1601, who will be hereafter mentioned. It 


Tis, with ſome elegance and with accuracy, many events of 
period in which he was perſonally concerned. From it I 


racted the paſſage p. 21, which ſerved to complete the portrait 


| 5 had drawn of father Parſons. It ſhould allo be remarked, 


F at the work in queſtion was compiled in the name of the 
bolic clergy, and in their name addreſſed to the pontitf, 


rent VIII. This circumſtance gives additional weight to 
=s declarations. 
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too ſubſervient attention to the Roman court 
was ſoon to precipitate them, and involve 
their ſucceſſors. But their foreign education 
in pontifical colleges, which I cannot too often 
repeat, had taught them to think too well of: 
court, the meaſure of whoſe policy ha 
generally been what would moſt tend to it 
own aggrandiſement, and to the ſupport of the 
prerogative of its ſupreme head. Even when 
that court is inclined to proceed on the 
moſt laudable motives, it is ever liable to be 
miſled by the intereſted or ſiniſter views i 
adviſers, to whom, from a want of that knoy- 
ledge which preſent inſpection can alone 
ſupply, it is almoſt neceſſitated to give 
ear. When a cauſe, (ſaid the honeſt men «i 
whom I am ſpeaking.) in which the intereſsi 
of religion are obviouſly concerned, preſent: 
itſelf to Rome, with the eagerneſs of a kind 
parent {he will liſten to our prayer, and redreli [ 
our grievances. So they reaſoned. Tho 
were alſo aware of the dependent ſtate, in 
which the beneſaRions beſtowed by Rome oi 
their foreign houſes had thrown them; 
dependence which gratitude cemented, bu 
which, to the preſent hour, has opera 
fatally. 


The meaſure on which the clergy hab 
decided, could not be long concealed fia 
thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to obſtruct its col 
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Wpletion. Father Parſons was in Spain; but 
Wo ſooner was the projet communicated to 
Win, than he haſtened to Rome. This was 
bout the year 1597. —Mean while, to amuſe 
Whe clergy and to lull them into ſecurity, the 
W:tion at home loudly applauded their deſign 
Ind wiſhed it ſucceſs, while ſecretly they 
Waboured to draw off ſome of the clergy to 
Wheir own ſide. In this they ſucceeded. Mr. 
Wcorge Blackwell, whoſe name will often 
eturn, a man of a quicker penne, than 
either of wiſdome or ſinceritie,“ not only 
Woined them, but conſented to write a letter 
hich ſhould be conveyed to Rome, purport- 
Ing that * for twenty years, there had been 


en a no difſention between the ſecular prieſts 
erel: and the jeſuits ; that the reports, ſtating the 
(ent; ambition of thoſe fathers, were ſo far from 

kim the truth. that, on the contrary, the jeſuits 


* 


were in all places moſt notable examples of 
humility, gentleneſs, patience, piety, and 
charity.“ The teſtimonial thus worded was 
Wommitted to the care of a Mr. Standiſh, 
nother ſeduced clergyman, and with He 
[patched to Rome.* 
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Father Parſons had now the game in hl 
own hands. On the arrival of Standiſh, 
introduced him, with two other clergyman 
then in Rome, equally his own creatures, to H 
holineſs, Clement VIII, as the deputies fro 
the ſecular priefts in England. They preſenta 
their letter; then entreated his holineſs, ** th 
he would kindly deign to appoint a ſuperinf 
over the Engliſh church; for ſo great wen 
{© the diſſentions betwixt the ſecular prieſts auf 
*< the laity, that many inconveniences muſt n:i 
ceſſarily follow, unleſs one were placed ove 
them, who, by his authority, might rec 
© cile and reform them,“ —Clement ſeemeM 
ſurpriſed: * Doth what you have ſaid 
he aſked, proceed from the deſire and col 
*+* ſent of my loving prieſts in England? 
| Standiſh replied : ** What we have preſume 
to offer to your holineſs, is done by the mol 
+ aſſured and unanimous conſent of ou 
{+ brethren.” * 


RRR r 


His holineſs, thus deceived, committ 
the buſineſs to cardinal Cajetan, then pro 
tector, as the phraſe is, of the Englith nation 
and to cardinal Borgheſe. But the form 
being familiarly connected with father Parſon 
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vas natural, deemed it moſt proper to entruſt 
him the arrangement of the meaſure ; and, 
5 y his ſuperior authority, overruled his col- 
aue. The whole plan is ſaid to have been 
Wrcviouſly adjuſted between them.“ 


The wily politician did not long hefitate. — 
hat the wiſhes of the clergy muſt, in part, be 
mplied with, was plain; or they would ſoon 

at Rome with the Supplication of their body, 

When the plot of his faction would be detected. 
id, perhaps, fruſtrated in its whole extent : — 
Nit they muſt not have a biſhop for their ſupe- 
or, with ordinary juriſdiction at leaſt, ſuch, 
knew, as they requeſted, who would unite 
their intereſts, and annul the project he had 
id for the elevation of his own order :—If a 
perior, of a character hitherto unheard of in 
e church of God, can be obtained, to him, 
a Roman delegate, the clergy muſt ſubmit ; 
d, if he be a creature of the Jeſuits, under 
s auſpices, the views they had formed will be 
ore effectually promoted: Jo ſelect a Jeſuit 
r this ſuperior would be too palpable and re- 
It numbers: but the way may be opened to 
e office; for though the conſtitutions of the 
lety exclude them from the mitre, they bar 

| not 
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Mr. Blackwell 
choſen arch- 
prieſt. 


priſe : why then be ſurpriſed that it originate 
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not the acceſs to other eccleſiaſtical prefer. 
ments, 


In this, or in a manner not unlike it, we 
may preſume, father Parſons reaſoned; and he 
could not be long at a loſs on whom to fix hi 
choice. The name of Blackwell was known x 
Rome, where he had once reſided in habits oi 
intimacy with Bellarmin, and to whom, twenty 
years before, certain powers had been er 
truſted. * Recently alſo, as we have juſt ſeen, 
he had merited peculiar favour by a moſt fignd 
ſervice. Him, therefore, he deemed a prope 
inſtrument for his deſigns; and he recon-Wi 
mended him to the cardinals. They approvelif 
his choice; and it was determined that M 
Blackwell ſhould be nominated ſuperior ova 
the clergy of England and Scotland, with th 
title of Archprieſt. 


Had the Preſbyterian idea come from tit 
ſchool of Calvin, it would have raiſed no fur 
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in a ſchool, wherein the Jeſuits Laine: an 
Salmeron had taught, that the whole ecclefiaſt 


cal hierarchy was concentered in the pope, au 
thi 
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that he was the only biſhop jure divino * The 
ſequel will ſtill develope this unſeemly doctrine. 


An inſtrument was now prepared, under 
the form of a Letter from cardinal Cajetan, 
directed to George Blackwell, and dated March 
7, 1598. — It ſtates, that ſatan had lately 
moved diſſentions between the Catholic laity 
and the ſecular prieſts: That in the Roman 
college peace and harmony nom prevail: That 
ſome ſubordination among the prieſts, it was 
thought, would tend to generate concord, as 
the reaſons juſt urged by the delegates proved: 
That, with this view, he nominates him, with 
the title of archprieſt, to direct and govern all 
the ſecular prieſts of England and Scatland : 
That, however, to lighten the heavy charge, 
he appoints fix adviſers or aſſiſtants, whom he 
W mentions by name, empowering him at the 
ame time, to add fix more to the number: 
chat harmony and concord muſt be maintained, 
Wand that with the fathers of the ſociety whom 
Ihe greatly extols, ſaying that their labours, for 
che good of their country, in England as elſe- 
Where, were inceſſant ; that they had not, nor 
pretended to have any juriſdiction over the 
lecular prieſts, to whom they would cauſe no 
neaſineſs; and therefore it was the devil's 


— 
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8 * Fleury, T. xxxiii, p. 616. See alſo many other writers 9 
a the eccleſiaſtical buſineſs of that time. a 
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work, deſigned to overturn all the benefits of 
the miniſtry, if any Catholics excited or prac- 
tiſed envies and jealouſies againſt them.* 


Such, in a much longer detail, are the 
contents of this curious inſtrument, obviouſly, 
in every article, fabricated by father Parſons, 
in a perfect accord with the late ſtratagem, and 


to anſwer the defigns he had in view. —It wa 


ſigned by the cardinal, and diſpatched into 
England, but in company with another inſtru- 
ment, by way of codieil, ſtill more extraordi. 
nary.+ This was a paper of Inſtructions which Wil 
prohibited the archprieſt, with his twelve Wi 
aſſiſtants, ** from determining any matter of 
importance, without adviſing with the ſupe-Wi 
** rior of the jeſuits, and ſome others of the 


order.“ F Thus was the controuling power 


ultimately lodged in the hands of the ſociety, 
whoſe ſuperior or provincial, at that time, wa 


the diſtinguiſhed Henry Garnet. 


In this manner, were the venerabl:ii 


remains of the Britiſh church wantonly in- 


ſulted ! — His holineſs does not deign by a Bull 
or Brief, (an inſtrument uſed on the mol 
common occaſions, ) to ſignify his will to then 
but commands his chamberlain to do it. Ti 
chan 
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chamberlain, calling himſelf protector of the 
Engliſh nation, commits the buſineſs to father 
Parſons; and he plans and directs the whole. 
A man is choſen, devoted to his intereſt, and 
who had betrayed his brethren; but he is 
© appointed with a title, in its preſent appli- 
cation, unknown in the chriſtian church; and 
What the powers annexed to this title may be 
Wreſtrained, he is provided with a council, all 
of them the creatures of the jeſuits, one of 


ru: them the notorious James Standiſh ; and that 
rd Powers even thus reſtricted may be more 
nich fecually reſtricted, the controuling energy 
elve f the whole is delegated to the fathers of the 
— 0 Wociety ! * 

upt- 


It was on the 7th of March an. 1598, that 


We Rev. George Blackwell was nominated 
lety, crit in the kingdoms of England and 


Wcotland, | 


„ 
— 


In a MS Relation preſented by the regulars to Benedict 

V. about the year 17 50, in my poſſeſſion, which gives a ſuc- 
Wt account of theſe events, the tranſaction is thus ſtated: 
That Clement VIII. greatly incenſed that the clergy ſhould 
bave aimed to eſtabliſh an independent hierarchy among 
Wt themſelves, and when he knew that the government of 
| biſhops was neither neceſſary nor uleful to the Catholics, 
oeommanded the protector to appoint an archprieſt with 
KF aſſiſtants.“ They allo obſerve, that the omiſſion of a pon- 
W-a! decree or brief was with equal prudence concerted, 
s introduction, contrary to law, might give offence to the 
WW lilh government! I thall quote this Relation, when neceſſary, 
dle reader may credit it when he can. 
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In tracing the diſſentions which continued to diſturb oy 
internal peace at home, I omitted to mention a train of fimily 
miſunderſtandings which kept pace with them abroad, parti 
cularly among thoſe Catholics who dwelt in Flanders. The 
number of theſe, laity and clergy, was confiderable, whom th 
benevolence of the Spaniſh court principally maintained 
Father Holt, a jeſuit, reſided at Bruſſels, in whom the gover: 
ment of the country confided, entruſting to him the diſtributia 
of their charities ; and through his hands alſo paſſed ſuch oth« 
charities as were collected in England for the ſupport of tle 
emigrants and exiles. In the execution of this delicate offa 
father Holt offended many, and many charges were prefer 
againſt him. About this ſame time alſo, the year 1597, 1 
Memorial of great length, containing many heads of accuſatin 
againſt the jeſuits in general, and the Engliſh jeſuits, reſidingi 
England, in particular, was ſent out of Flanders to Rome 
The memorial, though ſigned by few, was ſuppoſed to ſpe 
the general ſentiments of the Engliſh clergy and a large port 
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and counter-petitions were, therefore, procured, while fate 
Parſons, at Rome, father Garnet in England, and father Holtz 
Bruſſels, ſtrenuouſly exerted their predominant influence iſ 
check the effects of ſo dangerous an oppoſition, and to maintil 
their credit. Among thoſe in Flanders who ſigned for fati*i 
Holt and the ſociety, I find Dr. Stapleton and other dignit* 
eccleſiaſtics, the officers and colonel of Stanley's legion, (wh 
few years before, being ſent by the queen to garriſon the to 
of Deventer in Holland, had gone over to the Spaniards, ſay 
that their conſciences allowed them not to fight for hereto 
nearly 40 gentlemen and ſome ladies, at the head of whom 
the counteſs of Northumberland. But Dr. Worthington 
laboured hard to procure theſe ſignatures. They who reful 
to ſign were far leſs numerous, Dr. Giffard, afterwards 2 
biſhop of Reims, the earl of Weſtmoreland, and 12 oth" 
whoſe names are recorded. MSS Letters in my hands: *i 
alſo A True Relation, p. 66, which contains the Memoria lf 
mentioned, : 
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Hon the appointment of the archprieſt Blackwell an. 1598, 
to the nomination of the biſhop of Chalcedon an. 1623, 


ling i 
Rom THE reſentment of the clergy, thus over- 
5 reached and inſulted, was great, when they 
rial 


underſtood what had been done at Rome, and 
when Mr. Blackwell announcing his delegation, 
declared his title with the extent of its powers, 
and demanded their ſubmiſſion. The elders 
came forward, at the head of whom were Mr. 
Colleton in the ſouth, and in the north Mr. 
Muſh, firm but candid men, admired for their 
learning, revered for their virtues.* They 
aa that the Letter from the protector was 
FE unſupported by any Brief from his holineſs ; 
and ſoon the whole tranſaction was unravelled 
o them, the perfidy of Blackwell and Standiſh, 


— 


= * Dodd, vol. 2, p. 115. Vol. 3, p- 84.— The clergy, at this 
me, amounted to more than 400; the number of jeſuits muſt 
we been inconſiderable. 
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clergy. 
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and the ſhameleſs declaration of the latter in 
company with the pretended delegates before 


the pontiff at Rome. They doubted not but 


the whole was the contrivance of father 
Parſons, and that the cardinal and the pope 
had been both impoſed on, which many 
clauſes of the protector's letter ſufficiently 
evinced. Under this conviction, they intreatet 
that they might not be urged to admit the 


authority of the archprieſt, till it ſhould be 
confirmed by an expreſs Brief, or till his holi-W 
neſs's pleaſure were ſignified to them. Beſides, 


they obſerved, they would not believe that 


the court of Rome, as the private inſtrucia 


were ſaid to enjoin, would impoſe on the 


clergy of England the hard condition of fub-Wi 
mitting themſelves to the dominion of the nevi 


order of Feſuits.* 


Blackwell perceived there was no time toi 
be loſt : wherefore, in conjunction with father 
Garnet, he difpatched agents through ti 
kingdom to collect ſignatures to a Letter of 
thanks to the pope and cardinal, for thi 
excellent form of government they bag 
eſtabliſhed over them. The young a 
ignorant, as yet unappriſed of the matte: 


allured 


— 


A True Relation, p. 73, 74+ Declaratio Motunm, p. 35, 30 : f 
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in allured by promiſes, or intimidated by threats, 
re gave their names; and a meſſenger ſet out for 
# Rome, * 


The heads of the clergy, meanwhile, 
Wy deliberately concerted their plan of oppoſition, 
when it was agreed to depute two of their 
body, to exhibit their complaints to his 
holineſs. The two choſen were Dr. Biſhop, 
(whoſe name will often return,) and Mr. 
Charnock ; and they-took with them a Remon- 
rance, the chief heads of which were, That 
W © the'yovernment of an archprieſt for a whole 
n nation ſeemed unprecedented and extraor- 
dinary; that it did not anſwer the ends of 
the miſſion, eſpecially as to the ſacrament 
of confirmation; that the divine inſtitution 
required a hierarchy in every national 
church; that the meaſures of the appoint- 
ment were taken by miſinformation and 
ſurreptitious means; that the chief perſons 
among the clergy had neither been adviſed 
with, nor had they conſented, as the court 


of Rome had been made to believe; that 
the whole derogated from the dignity of 
the clergy; that it was a contrivance of 
father Parſons and the Jeſuits, who had the 

liberty 
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| liberty to nominate both the archprieſt and 
Th ++ his aſſiſtants; that the cardinal protector, 
| | letter, without an expreſs bull from his 
4 © holineſs, was not ſuthcient to make ſo 
remarkable an alteration in the government 
of the church; that the archprieſt being 
ordered to adviſe with the jeſuits in al 
% matters relating to the clergy, was an unbe- 
coming reſtraint upon their body, and 
+ without a precedent. For theſe, and ſuch 
like reaſons, they beg leave to demur in 
J. their obedience to the archprieſt, till hu 

authority ſhall be more legally eſtabliſhed,” 


WW +" gp * — — 
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The Letter of thanks to the Roman coun 
was ſoon followed by leſs pleaſing information, 
announcing the oppoſition to the archprielt, 
and finally ſtating that two agents from thei 
clergy were actually on their way to Rome. 
The cardinal received the news with indig- 
nation, and inſtantly, by letter ,demanded fron 

| Blackwell, in the name of his holinels, 
| minute detail of all things, with the name 
and characters of the agents and their refractory 
aſſociates, and the motives on which thei 
reſiſtance was founded. I The letter is date 
Nov. 10, 1598. Abou; 
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e may conjecture; for at night, they were 
Wrreſted in their lodgings, and conducted under 
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About the beginning of the new year, the Their depu- 


i; , , : ties arrive at 
Weputics being arrived in Rome, preſented Rome and are 


hemſelves before the cardinals Cajetan and impriſoned. 


How gracious their reception was, 


guard of ſoldiers to the Roman college, 
here father Parſons preſided. He committed 


Z hem to ſeparate rooms, after their papers, 


nder a threat of excommunication if they 
ith-held any, had been taken from them, 


at reverend father, it is related, and other 
Weſuits had accompanied the Sbirri. 


They 
ere now ſeparately examined by this ſame 
nquiſitor, while another father, officiating as 
ecretary, minuted their anſwers ; after which, 
deing again admitted to the cardinals, they 
nderwent another interrogatory, and were 


econducted to priſon, where they remained 
our months.“ 


Such, thus far, was the iſſue of a ſolemn 
leputation from the Catholic clergy of England 
his holineſs Clement VIII. ! 


—— : ꝙ—— — 


* Declaratio Motuum, p. 4!, 2, 3, 4. Where is given a 


ute detail of this extraordinary tranſaction. 
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intment bk 
Blackwell 


Its language is dictatorial and indignant, ca; 
firming whatever the cardinal had enacted, au 
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But Clement was now ſenſible, it ſeen; i 
either from ſomething that had fallen f 
the delegates, or from their Remonſtrance, which 
he muſt have ſeen, that, in authoriſing tf 


cardinal protector to appoint an archprieſt, | 


had departed from precedent, and that te 
meaſure muſt be amended.—Had he reaſoneti 
that, as the office was unprecedented, a moi 
of appointment equally unprecedented con 
ported with it beſt, I preſume to think, ii 
would have been more conſiſtent. —He there 
fore iſſued a Brief, dated April 6, an. 1500 


ſuperadding the uſual mandates of a papd 
decree. 


While this was doing at Rome, hoſtilitie 
with an increaſing acrimony, were wag 
between the parties in England. Books wen 
publiſhed : the non-complying clergy werf 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of appellants : and! 
father Liſter, in a Treatiſe on Schiſm, endeavour 
to faſten on them the more odious appellation 
of ſchiſmatics. The clergy drew up their calt 
and propoſed it to the faculty of Sorbonne 
which returned an anſwer in their favou 


Mr, 
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Wir. Blackwell, who, during the diſpute, 
Wchaved with an indecent partiality, iſſued a 


ö ectee againſt the determination 6f Sorbonne; 


: hreatened the clergy with the vengeance of 
Wis power; and actually proceeded to the 
W:ſpenſon of Muſh and Colleton.“ 


But when the Brief arrived in England, the 
eergy ſubmitted to its dictates, and tranquil- 
for a time was reſtored. 


The 1 ſtill remained immured : for 
Wc have a letter of April 21, written jointly 
yy the cardinals Cajetan and Borgheſe, to the 


gor of the Roman college, wherein, after 
Waiting that they had examined the cauſe of 
We two Engliſh prieſts, for ſome months 
Netained in his college by his holineſs's order, 
ey give it as their opinion, that it is not 
pedient for the good of the Engliſh church, 
ey ſhould immediately return to a country, 
ere, in concert with their brethren, they 
d practiſed contentions. Wherefore, in the 
ame of the pontiff and in their own, under 
in of cenſures and the infliction of puniſh- 
ments, 
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aft ments, they command the ſaid William Biſhy 
4 and Robert Charnock, without an expreſs p 
T%% miſſion from his holineſs or the cardinili 

protector, not to preſume to enter the kin; 

doms of England, Scotland, or Ireland, buty 

abide peaceably and quietly in thoſe countin 
which had been preſcribed to them. By; 
| ſtrict compliance with theſe injunctions, the 
4 may the ſooner be permitted to return. | 
4 concluſion, father Parſons is commiſſioned 
4 ſignify theſe orders to his priſoners. 


The priſoners, however, were releaſe 
and ſoon made their way. to England, « 
account* ſays, by the intereſt of cardinal d 
Perron, then embaſſador from France, al 
they had obtained an audience of his holine 
in which they ſtated all the motives of the 
conduct: while another account mention 
that they rather eſcaped by flight, takuy 
different routes through Lorraine and Holland 


LIES.» an. 4% 


| Theclergyſtill The tranquillity which the Brief hal 
diſcontented 


peal to reſtored did not long continue. It for 
Rome. obedience from the clergy, but it could ul 
reconcile them to all its injunctions. Th 
7 claus 


— — — 


Racine Hiſt, Eccleſiaſt. T. 13, p. 608. 
+ Dodd, vol. 2, p. 26. 
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lauſe particularly of the private inſtructions, 
ich ſubjected their concerns to the jeſuits, 
Jas intolerable; and now more than ever, 
hen the treatment of their delegates, in their 
wn college, under the intruſive eye of father 
darſons, was detailed to them, they bore more 
mpatiently the unnatural controul. The 
rchprieſt, beſides, though in his private cha- 
iter eſtimable, and endowed with ability and 
Wirtue, was harſh and imperious in command, 
Permitting himſelf to be hurried on by the 
MEnpetuoſity of the men to whom he owed his 
promotion, 


Charges however unfounded often leave a 
Wigma, and reproachful appellations are not 
Wally removed. Thus it was with the name 
f ſchiſnatic, which the ignorant and malevolent 
Wften repeated in the ears of the clergy. 
urt by an imputation which ſhould only 
ave provoked a ſmile, they applied to the 
rchprieſt, requeſting that ſome reparation 
mould be made them. His reply was, that 
their behaviour had merited the reflection, 
* and that it was rather their duty to make 
him ſatisfaction.” The intemperate anſwer 
Wouled again their reſentment, which was 
aly aggravated by authoritative, edidts, by 
N Evren. and by exertions of power which 
Wis commillion, it ſeems, did not always 
Farrant. Once more, therefore, they reſolved 
to 
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to recur to Rome; and they drew up an appli 
in their own names, and in thoſe of the othe 


clergy and laity, againſt the oppreſſion aut | 


mal-adminiſtration of their ſuperior. It i 
dated November 17, an. 1600, with only y 
ſignatures.* 


This appeal drew ſome attention from hy 
holineſs; and nine months after, Auguſt 
1601, he iſſued another Brief, addreſſed uM 
the archprieſt, to the clergy, and to tir 
Catholic world, wherein he ſtates the motive 
which originally induced him to appoint a 
archprieſt, the approbation given by ſome 
the meaſure, the oppoſition of others, witli 
the general ſtate of the controverſy, which tu 
Brief of confirmation, he ſays, happily cloſe 
He mentions the renewal of the former di 
ſentions, imputing it, in a great meaſure, tf 
the imprudent expreſſions and conduct of tit 
archprieſt, which renewal, he obſerves, inducali 
the clergy to appeal, whoſe appeal he tal 
received and read. But all circumſtance 
maturely weighed, it is obvious, he ſays, ti 
the whole is the work of the devil, who divio 


* True Relation, p. 77, 9. An Appeal, Dodd, vol. 2, . 255 
+ Breve Clem. VIII. Dodd, p. 259. 
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e paſtors that he may ſcatter the flock. 
the hen, again confirming the office of arch- 
u rieſt with all its powers, he opens an addrefs 
It him, and to the miniſters of religion of 


Woth parties, conveying ſentiments the moſt 
Paternal and paſtoral. But he refuſes to admit 
Ie appeal, which would but widen the breach: 
We impoſes filence on the parties, ſuppreſſes 
Weir various publications, and, under pain of 
communication, forbids them to write on 
e ſubjet, or to mention the name of 
Wchiſmatic. The Brief cloſes with a fervourous 
Phortation, from the apoſtle, to peace and 
Wharity, in which he includes the laity, whom 
De late diſſentions of their paſtors may have 
andaliſed. 


r di Though the general fentiments of this 

rief cannot be too much admired, yet, I own, 

e Clauſes of authority difguſt me, wherein a 

auc ope of Rome takes upon himſelf to regulate. 
e civil conduct, as it may certainly be 

eemed, of Britiſh ſubjects in their mode of 
riting or treating a private matter of con- 

dive ery. And, not long before, he had dared 

wüimpriſon two delegates deputed to him. 

Wt why ſend delegates; or why appeal to this 
ſtant court, unleſs in circumſtances againſt 
lich no private church has a remedy, and 
WF which the canons of general diſcipline have 
W provided? 

| The 
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* 
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5 Another Brief. The appealing clergy having gained nothin 
. from the laſt Brief but good advice, and u 
. archprieſt continuing the ſame arbitrary ay 

q oppreſſive conduct, under the guidance d 
father Garnet and the Jeſuits, again dete 
mined, after ſome months, to apply to Roni 
It was apparent, indeed, they ſaw from fo 
| paſſages of the Brief, that his holineſs's mir 
af was not quite hardened againſt impreſſi 
1 Delegates were, therefore, ſent, whoſe nam 
4 are not recorded, who ſo far ſucceeded as 
1 procure the following Brief from the pontilf 
It is dated October 5, 1602,“ and addreſſed 


the archprieſt. 


It begins with admoniſhing him to uſe 
power diſcreetly, and not to exceed his co 
miſſion, as, in ſome caſes, he ſeemed to ha 
done. It defines more minutely the limits 
his juriſdiction, and then adds, in order thi 
in the execution of his office, peace may 

| the better ſecured ; *©* In virtue of holy obel 

| ** ence we command you, in tranſacting i 
duties of your charge, not to communid 

or treat with the provincial of the Jeſu 

or any members of that ſociety—and | 

annul the inſtruction of the late cardi 

e protec 


——— — x — 


| Breve Clem. VIII. Dodd, p. 262. 
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1 protector appertaining to this matter. More- 


d th „ over, we order that, in things regarding the 
y an « adminiſtration of your church or office, you 
ce . treat not, by letter; or meſſenger; or by any 
deter other means; with the religious of that 
Lone ſociety reſiding at Romè or elſewhere; but 


8 


i 


let all things be referted to us, or to the 
+ protector.” — That this clauſe, however, 
might not be prejudicial to them; Clement 
immediately praiſes their chriſtian zeal, and 


1 » i fays, that the jeſuits themſelves, for tle 
zonti eſtabliſhment of peace, deemed the meaſure 
(ſed i expedient. — This is followed by another 


injunction, namely; that, when any of the 
preſent aſſiſtants to the archprieſt die; three of 
che appellant clergy be ſucceſſively choſen by 
is cu hini to ſucceed them. — He next proceeds 
io condemn all books written againſt the 
imit N ſociety, or againſt any perſons of either 
er party; and by à more extenſive compre- 
may lenſion than before, threatens cenſures and 
communication againſt all men, laity, clergy, 
ting Pd religious, who, in future, ſhall publith 
nunic uch works without the approbation and licence 
> JeluWpt the cardinal protector, or have them in their 
eeping. He then cloſes, in a ſtyle of more 
cardialecent ſupremacy with another apt exhortation 
protec? fraternal charity and concord. 


Thus was conterition terminated. But Reflections. 
| chen parties have been formed in a com- 
E munity, 


— — —ä — 
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munity, ſuch as J have ſtated, and under the 
influence of ſuch motives, their duration i; 
written on braſs. Political feuds can ceaſe; 
ſo can thoſe of civil life; religious animoſity 
alone ſeems interminable.* 


It may appear extraordinary that theſe 


internal broils ſhould have agitated the 
Catholics, 


—_—_——— 


LA 


_— / + 4 . * . 1 Sh 


* — . — 
4 — - 
EW 4 


1 | *The MS. Relation of the regulars quoted above, p. 34, thu 
14 obſerves: „That the clergy ſeduced by the artifices of th 
« queen, who meditated the ruin of their religion, and grieve 
« that their hopes of riſing to the mitre were fruſtrated {ſe jt 
« epiſcopatuum eſſe privatos,) pretending ſome oppreſſion from tit 
« archprieſt, appealed to Rome: That their delegates to Rom 
« were furniſhed with recommendatory letters from the queen 
% and her privy council to Henry IV. of France, who, on b 
„ fide, recommended the ſame delegates and their cauſe tow 
« embaſſador at the Roman court, and to the French cardinas 
« there: That, notwithſtanding, after mature deliberation 
« taken and the beſt advice, it was reſolved at Rome, tit 
« neither bithops,, nor the form of an eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, & 
« eftablithed in Catholic countries, ſhould be permitted in Englai 
| „That, on the whole, it merits particular obſervation, til 
| „when the clergy nauſeating, as they did, the nomini | 
government (ſine ulla juriſdictione regimen, ) of an archpri% 
% thought of introducing an eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, the que 
and the Proteſtant miniſters, with great eagerneſs, promoti 
« their deſign, well-foreſeeing that the eſtabliſhment of d 
« would. ſoon generate ſuch diſcord and diſſentions am 
« Catholics, as would bring down that ruin on them, bie 
„ neither the ſevereſt laws, nor perſecutions, nor torments h 
« been able to effect. Of this ſtatement, unſupported if 
any hiſtorical facts, the reader, as I before obſerved, 
believe what he can, 
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zatholics, while the penal ſtatutes, made 
W inſt them in the preceding years, had not 


vir priſons and caſtles were crowded, (for 1 
nd more than fifty, at this time, in the ſingle 
aſtle of York,) and many ſuffered death, that 
f 8, 20 prieſts, from 1598. to 1602, and more 
the an 10 of the laity. * They were convicted, 

ncipally under the ſtatute of the 27th of 
liz. by witich Britiſh ſubjects ordained abroad, 

nd returning into England, were made rally 


4 high treaſon, The laity ſuffered for aiding 
cy ad receiving the ſame. In addition alſo to 
"| h e oblervation I have made of the inveteracy 


rom tit 
5 Rome 
e queel 


W thoſe diſputes, it is worth remarking, that 
We oppeal laſt ſent to Rome againſt the arch- 
Viet, was dated from Wiſbich caſtle, where 


on b 

ſe any of the appellants then were, and had 
ard cn long confined. 

beratio 


eaſed to be. executed with extreme ſeverity. 


me, th 8 a En te 

rely, The general prejudice. againſt this unfor- 

Engle) nate order of men had now been growing 

boni anf Years, aggravated by a ſucceſſion of 

rchpric eat political events, in which, as a body, 

W ey certainly had no concern. But, as I 
0 

0 ln ve ſufficiently obſerved, the circumſtance 

ns amm their foreign education drew fuſpicions on 

2M, wh 

ments * —— — ———e————— ne SS 
ed 

coor vil * Memoirs of Mi/. Frs. 
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them; and the agitating Parſons was uncea(. i 
ingly at work. So obnoxious was he 9 
government that, on ſome of the trials, it wa 
conſidered by the bench as a criminal act, 9 
have been abroad, and have treated and comerjd 
with Parſons.* The laws themſelves, under a 
idea that his diſciples would eſcape their appli. 
cation, if deſcribed by the common name « me 
prieſts, diſtinguiſh them by the appellation d 
jejuts, as in the act of the 27th Eliz. 


To ſay, if theſe men had been away, u 
fewer penal ſtatutes againſt Catholics woull Wi: | 
have exiſted, is a conjecture founded on 6 
light evidence; but to ſay, in that caſe, thi 
we ſhould not have been a divided people. 
and that, before the cloſe of the reign d 
Elizabeth, the public odium againſt us woult 
have ceaſed, is, perhaps, as obvious a truth 
hiſtory can reveal. By a proclamation « 
November 7, 1601, the queen baniſhed the 
jeſuits and ſuch prieſts as eſpouſed thel 
principles and party, forbidding them, unde 
pain of death, ever to return into England: 
but to ſuch clergy as would give a true pm 
feſſion of their allegiance, ſhe ſignified f 

wi 


— — — 
— — 
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* Memoirs of Miſ. iets, vol. 1, P. 348. 
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eim to ſhew favour and indulgence.* The 
E circumſtance, as an omen portending happi- 
W neſs, was eagerly embraced by ſome of the 
leading clergy, and they came forward with a 
A Proteſtation of Allegiance, dated January 31, 1602. 


| % We acknowledge,” ſay theſe patriotic 
men, ** Firſt, the queen's majeſty to have full 
ſovereignty over us. We proteſt, that we 
are moſt willing to obey her in all caſes, as 
far as ever chriſtian - prieſts within this 
realm, or in any other, were bound to obey 
their temporal prince, And this our 
acknowledgment we think to be ſo grounded 
on the word of God, that no authority or 
pretence can, upon any occaſion, be 2 
warrant more to us, than to any Proteſtant, 
to difobey her majeſty in any civil ar 
temporal matter. — Secondly, whereas for 
thefe many years, conſpiracies againſt her 
majeſty's perſon, and ſundry forcible 
* attempts for invading and conquering her 
dominions, have been made, under we 
know not what pretences of reſtoring the 
Catholic religion by the fword, by reaſon 
of which enterpriſes, her majeſty has been 
moved to ordain and execute ſeverer laws 


— — * 


— — — — — — = — r _— 
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* Aa pub. xvi. p. 473, 489 
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Proteſtation 
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preſented by 
13 prieſts, 
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« againſt Catholics (who, by reaſon of the 
© union with the Roman ſee in faith ay 
religion, were eafily ſuppoſed to favoy 
{+ theſe conſpiracies and invaſions,) tha, 
{+ perhaps, had ever been enatted, if ſug 
attempts had not been made ;* we, to afſur 
**- OUT loyalty, do proteſt that, in every futur 
+7 enterpriſe of this nature, from whatere 
potentate, or under what pretence loeve; 


| 
„ve will defend her majeſty's perſon and ht | 
«© dominions from all ſuch aſſaults and injuric AF ! 
+ —Thirdly, if upon any excommunicatio 0 
denounced, or to be denounced againſt he © 
oY majeſty, upon any ſuch attempts to i : U 
% made, the pope ſhould alſo excommunica_hl / 
"0 'ery ! 'Britiſh ſubject, that would not forla = ; 
the foreſaid defence, and take part vi e, 
«© ſuch conſpirators or invaders : in thee :; 
* and in all ſuch caſes, we do think ourſelv e 
a} and all lay-catholics bound in confciend by 
* not to obey this or any ſuch-like cenſure nc 
« — And becauſe it is ' moſt certain, tha 0: 
© whilſt we thus declare our dutiful affe4if ſo 
* and allegiance, there will not want ſuch Wi ar, 
ung de. 

890 lo 
= e $24 the 
* The reader is requeſted to remark the words of this ſe cht 


clauſe, which aſſigns, as the cauſe of the many ſeverit 
exerciſed on Catholics, the enterpriſes of diſaffected men. 
ſaid who thoſe diſaffected men were, and I noticed d 
enterpriles. 
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vill condemn and miſconſtrue this our 
lawful act, yea, and by many ſuggeſtions 
and calumnies diſcredit our doings with the 
chriſtian world, but chiefly with the pope's 
holineſs, unleſs we maturely prevent their 
W endeavours therein; we humbly beſeech 
W her majeſty that in this our recogniſing and 
yielding Ceſar's due unto her, we may alſo, 
by her gracious leave, be permitted to make 
known by like public a&, that, by yielding 
her right unto her, we depart from no bond 
of that chriſtian duty, which we owe unto 
our ſupreme ſpiritual paſtor : and therefore, 
we acknowledge and confeſs the biſhop of Rome to be 
the ſucceſſor of St. Peter in that ſee, and to have as 
ample, and no more, authority or juriſdiclion over us 
and other Chriſtians, than had that apoſtle by the gift 
and commiſſion of Chriſt our Saviour ; and that we 
will obey him ſo far forth, as we are bound 
by the laws of God to do, which we doubt 
not will ſtand well with the performance of 
our duty to our temporal prince, in ſuch 
ſort as we have before profeſſed. For as we 
are moſt ready to ſpend our blood in the x 
defence of her majeſty, and our country, 
ſo we will rather loſe our lives than infringe 


the lawful authority of Chriſt's Catholic 
church,” * | 


J have, 


— — — 


* Dodd, vol. 2, p. 292. | | 
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J have, in ſome paſſages, abridged thy 
admirable Proteſtation, which, it would b 
been well, the ſucceſſors of thoſe enlighteng 
men had made their own, and annually pu 
liſhed to the country as the unequivoal 
expreſſion of their religious and politic 
ſentiments. | . 


It was delivered to the lords of the coun 
who teſtified their ſatisfaction, ſigned, indeed 
by only 13 out of more than 4oo prieſts ti 
reſident in England; but at the head of ti 
thirteen were the names of Dr. BilkoM 
Colleton, Muſh, and Charnock, with wha 
the reader is, by this time, acquainted. M 
they had foreſeen ſoon happened. Their ul 
was repreſented as little leſs than ſchiſmaticii N 
the univerſity of Louvain gravely pronounce 
that they had ſinned through ignorance at 
1mprudence, but that it was not the {in 
abſolute hereſy ;* and Dr. Champney, one. 
the thirteen, a man of ſingular endowmen 
being, ſome years afterwards, appointe 
director to a convent of nuns, was compel 
to ſurrender the important charge, on | 

| = 


ct 
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Jas notified to his fair penitents, that he had 
gned that horrible Proteſtation !*F | 


: 
5 
E 


In the enfuing year, March 24, an. 1603, 
| _—_— Elizabeth died. | 


Had the Catholics in a body, on the King James's if 
. 1 abhorrence of 

Wcceſfſion of king James, waited on him with {he depoſing 
ie Proteſtation of allegiance, J have juſt ſtated, as doctrine, 
Wontaining their true and loyal ſentiments, we 
ouhl, probably, have heared no more of recu- 
ncy or penal proſecution. His good will to the 
oofeſſors of that religion, from the earlieſt im- 
reſſions, was deeply marked on his heart; he 
puld look, he had reaſon to think, for political 
pport from them, if the exigences of eyents | 
tight require it: but inthe creed of the majority, | 
leaſt ofthe majority of their miniſters, he knew, 
ere was a principle admitted, that of the 
apal prerogative over the crowns of princes, 
hich could ill accord, truly, with the exalted 
pinion he himſelf entertained of royal dignity 
and 


p 
0 
7 
5 
ra 
: 


| 
* . 0 
* Dodd, vol. 3, p. 82. 


+ The Relatien of the regulars ſays: . Caſt in the hope they 
had imprudently conceived (of re-eſtabliſhing a hierarchy,) 
thirteen of thoſe appealing clergy ſided with the queen, thus 
falling from their religion (a Catholica religione ſenſim decidentes. 


ef dared openly to profeſs, what theix hearts had inwardly tl 
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and independence. That arrogant ani 
© ambitious ſupremacy of their pope, (ii 
„ obſerved in his firſt ſpeech to parliament) 
+ whereby he not only claims to be ſpiritulM 
© head of all chriſtians, but alſo to have u 
imperial civil power over all kings an 
*« emperors, dethroninganddecrowning princ 


„with his foot as it pleaſeth him, and di 7 
++ penſing and diſpoſing of all kingdoms an | 
empires at his appetite.” For this, he ſay, WF | 
they are no way ſufferable to remain in ti 
kingdom. He alſo. charges them with aſl. | 
ſinating and murdering kings, ** thinking iWMat 
© no fin, but rather a matter of ſalvation, on 
© do all actions of rebellion and hoſtili af 
++ againſt their natural ſovereign, if he lM 
once curſed, his ſubjects diſcharged of ther 
fidelity, and his kingdom given a prey, Mt! 
that three crowned monarch, or rath nc 
% monſter, their head.“ * at 
av 
This rooted opinion of James, thus ſtronęg ar 
expreſſed, is the clue that unfolds ſome tran 
actions of his reign, and particularly account | 
for many acts of ſeverity againſt a ſociety s 
men whom naturally he loved. He had ne 
been twelve months on the throne, when | aid 


iſſuet 


1 Ap. Rapin, vol. 2, P- 165, 
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(ſued a proclamation ſor baniſhing «al 
manner of Jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts, and 
other prieſts whatſoever, having ordination 
from any authority by the laws of this 
© realm prohibited.” — * Confi dering,” he 
Jes on, © that abſolute ſubmiſſion to foreign 
i juriſdiction, at their firſt taking orders, doth 
leave ſo conditional authority to kings over 
their ſubjects, as the ſame power by which 
they were made, may diſpenſe at pleaſure 
with the ſtraiteſt band of loyalty and love 
betucen a king and his people.”* — The 
atement is not accurate, but it ſhews the 
onviction of the king, for which I quote the 
| paſſage, 


I paſs over the gunpowder plot laid for the 
th of November, 1605, the ſource of yet 
nextinguiſhed prejudices againſt Engliſh 
atholics; the part ſome jeſuits are ſaid to 
ave had in that plot; and the death of father 
arnet, executed ſor miſpriſion of treaſon. 


Su. SR EE, 4.9, A REA REY: 


* 


Nor ſhall I dwell on the famous oath of Oath of alle- 
legiance, enacted at the beginning of the Siance. 
[lowing year, about which ſo much has been 
aid and written. Suffice it to ſay, that both 
| parliament 


<Q Ah 


7 4 Proclamation, Dodd, p. 436. 


Condemned 
A Rome. 
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parliament and king, aware that ſome Cathola 
from eonſcientious ſcruples, objected to the oa if 
of ſupremacy, and ſtill that there were may 
whofe civil principles were ſound and loyal i 
ſeriouſly defired to offer them a political 7M 
which ſhould eſtabliſh a juſt diſcrimination, 
that is, ſhould ſhew them who might be af; 
truſted, In this view, the oath of allegiance wil 
framed, to which, it was thought, even 
Catholic would cheerfully fubmit, who did nM 
believe the biſhop of Rome had power uM 
depoſe kings, and give away their dominions, WW 


The oath, accoxdingly, when tendered, wall 
taken by many Catholics, laity and cler 
and a ray of returning happineſs gleamed around 
them. But a cloud foon gathered on tit 
feven hills; for it could not be that a Tel, 
the main object of which was an explicl 
rejection of the depoſing power, ſhould not ni 
vapours there. 


It was conveyed to the hands of fathe 
Parſons, and from them to thoſe of the pontih 
then Paul V. the late cardinal Borghel: 
Parſons (aftex having, in vain, attempted, . 
his writings,* to ſet aſide the royal line 
| Scotland, 


A Conference about the next Succeſſion to the crou, by 
Doleman, that is, R. Parſons. 
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E Scotland, and then, in another work,* declared; 
hat he had ever favoured that ſucceſſion, ) had 

een, with pain, James aſcend the throne, and 
o only propoſing to give relief to the 
WC :tholics by an attack on that power, which 
e had uniformly laboured to exalt. He laid 
W he hateful inſtrument before the pontiff. Paul 
Wicliberated, and condemned it, as containing 
any things obviouſly adverſe to faith and ſalvation, in a 
grief, addreſſed to the Engliſh Catholics, 
October 23, 1606.F 


Many doubted the authenticity of the 
Brief, knowing the arts which were practiſed 
n the Roman court; or ſuſpecting the inſidious 
gency of Parſons, continued to manifeſt their 
legiance. On this, a ſecond Brief followed, 
Weptember 22, in the enſuing year, which 
Sſtabliſhed the validity of the former, and 
enforced ſubmiſſion. # 


« £7.54 Ak r ran - 


The Catholics were thrown into the utmoſt Diſtreſs of the 
onfuſion ; new diſſentions aroſe ; controverſies COT r 
ere renewed ; while the king, the govern- 

ent, and the nation, ſtrengthened in their 0 


firit 


— — — —— — — — — . —— — . — 1 — , , ee et 


® Preface to The three Converſions of England. 
+ Ap. Dodd, p. 463. 
4 Brete alteram, Dodd, p. 464. 
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the oath, 
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firſt prejudices, were now authorifed to declarg 


that men whoſe civil conduct was ſubject to the 


controul of a foreign court conld, with no Juſt 


neſs, claim the common rights of citizens. 
The laws of the preceding reign were orderel 


to be executed, and new ones, additionally 
ſevere, were enacted. 


With what face can it be aſſerted, that the 
Roman biſhop or his court have conſtantl 
promoted the beſt intereſts of the Englih 
Catholics, when, as we have juſt ſeen, their reli 
gion itſelf was expoſed to danger, and them. 
ſelves and their poſterity involved in much 
miſery, that an ambitious prerogative, (fa 
ſuch, ſurely, is the power of depoſing princes, 
might not be curtailed ? 


The archprieſt, who, from the beginning 
had approved of the oath, would not ſurrende 
his conviction of its propriety. He took it 
himſelf, and, by a public letter, recommended 
it to his clergy. Many followed his example. 
Cardinal Bellarmin addreſſed the archprick, 
whom he had formerly known, lamenting li 
fall, which he compared with that of the vene 
Table Oſius. Blackwell replied. The kin; 
himſelf now engaged in the controverſy, pub 
liſhing his apology for the oath, againſt the tw 
Briefs and the Letter of the cardinal; Bella 


min returned an anſwer to the royal controve! 
tilt 
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| tit; when James reprinted his apology, to which 
in refutation of the charge of his being a per- 
ſecutor of the catholics, he annexed a Preface, 
addreſſed to all Chriſtian princes: At the cloſe 
e this Preface, after having enumerated the 
any benefits and favonrs he had beſtowed on 
he Catholics, he ſays: ** In recounting where- 
© of, every icrape of my pen would ſerve but as 
* a blot of the pope's ingratitude and injuſtice, 
* in meeting me with ſo hard a meaſure (the 
* condemnation ofthe oath) for the ſame.” Ihe 
ardinal again replied, which brought forward 
Je great champion for the oath, Roger 
WV iddrington, a learned Benedictin monk. 


But before this time, the archprieſt, by a 
nandate from Rome, had been depoſed. The 
alt Brief of Clement had releaſed him, indeed, 
om the controul of the Jeſuits; but it had 


int no longer as the inſtrument of their policy; 
nd his late behaviour in favour of the oath, 
hich themſelves uniformly reſiſted, would 
pologiſe for their dereliction, and make it an 
of fealty to the Roman biſhop. He 


as depoſed in 1608, having governed 19 
ears, 


In 


ſo cancelled their friendſhip. They viewed 


79 


Blackwell 
depoſed and 
ſucceeded by 
Birket. 
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In the two preceding years application | 
again been made to Rome for Biſhops, h 
without ſucceſs : now, therefore, on t 
depoſition of Blackwell, Mr. George Bit 
was nominated his Succeſſor, with the ſame ti 
and juriſdiction; He was a man of great mil 
neſs and moderation, and had been one of 
original aſſiſtants to his predeceſſor. W 
had recommended him moſt, was the opini 

fatly 


— 


—_— __ 


Birket was ſaluted archprieſt in his ſtead.“ 


* Epiſt. P. Auguſt. Dodd, p. 477: a curious letter, nk 
exhibits the ſtate of parties, and delineates many lead 
characters among the clergy. 


F The Relation of the regulars thus ſtates it: The u 

tion of the clergy aiming at epiſcopal dignity was not yet ſatis 
for though, through the remaining part of the pontifict 
Clement VIII: their leaders had ſeemed to ſlumber, they! 
rouſed on the elevation of Paul V. and dared to attempt 
kame game. But he verſed in buſineſs, well acquainted \ 
the concerns of England, and who already by two Brieb! 
tondemned the oath of the king, would conſent to no chu 
and reſolutely rejected all applications for a biſhop and 
eſtabliſhment of an eccleſiaſtical hierarchy; In this he 
directed by the opinions of his nuncios in France and Fland 
who had themſelves collected the ſenſe of the Engliſh Cath 
One thing alone he added to the eſtabliſhed form, which 
* that the apoſtolic nuncio in France ſh6uld; in future, be 
ordinary of England, and ſuperintend its church in the nal 
the Roman See.” On this the clergy's agents returned to 
bwn country, where all things remained quiet till the deal 
Paul.—Speaking of the late conduct of Blackwell, the f 
Relation had ſaid : ( He, grown ſullen and decrepit, and" 
midated; perhaps, by the ſevere edicts lately made 45 
Catholics, took the oath preſcribed by the king; and G 
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father Parſons entertained, that, as he was 
gentle and had long been his friend, it would 
be in his power to rule him, and through him 
to regain that aſcendency of controul over the 
concerns of the clergy, which he had been 
compelled to relinquiſh. With this view, he 
had had the intereſt either to get that clauſe 
omitted in the Brief of nomination, which 
prohibited the archprieſt to conſult with the 
Jeſuits, or to procure an interpretation of 
it from his holineſs that amounted to a 
repeal. * 


Mr. Birket; though a friend to peace, was parſons 
ot diſpoſed to ſacrifice all manlineſs of Aich rler. 
haracter, much leſs the honour and intereſt of and dies. 
he Catholic clergy to the inſidious friend{hip | 
df a man whoſe policy he muſt have deſpiſed. | 
barſons opened a correſpondence with him, 
df which the originals, on his ſide, are extant, 
nd which (if all that he has beſides written | 1 
nad periſhed, with all that has been related of 


Im) would exhibit a perfect tranſcript of the | 


an. 


— 
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Letters of Parſons ap. Dodd, 2, 14; p. 483. [ 
Gy Laer, jb. 


| From 


cern in the government of the clergy tha 
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From theſe letters we learn, that Lon 


Mountague, about two years before, with othe 

Catholics, had ſent a petition for a biſhop h 

his holineſs, which petition father Parſons ha 

thought proper not to preſent : that M. l 

Birket was diſſatisfied with his agent at th ; 

Roman court, Thomas Fitzherbert, the devot. 

ed friend of Parſons, and who afterwards became 

a Jeſuit ;—that his holineſs had expreſſly ſigni * 

fed to father Parſons, that he would have nM fu 
m 


agents ſent from England to proſecute the pe 
tition for biſhops, of which motion, he ſays, ki 
himſelf had ever been a favourer;—that the cler 
ſtill fixed to this point, andreſolved to overtun|i 
the interference, which the Jeſuits praiſed ui 
their concerns, were now ſending an agent ti 
Rome ;—that whatever oaths of allegiance thi 
Engliſh Catholics might think of propoſing i 
none would be accepted at Rome, which either 
directly or indirectly, regarded the authority 
of the ſee apoſtolic ; that Dr. Smith, the ne _ 
agent of the clergy, with his companion M 
More, were arrived in Rome (June 6, 1609) 
with whom neither he nor. Mr. Fitzherbet 
were pleaſed ;—that the agents had obtained 
from the pope, with his concurrence to the 
meaſure, that the Jeſuits ſhould have no col- 


Dr. Smith had given offence by advancing thek 
two propoſitions, that it was no article of Cath 


faith, that the pope had a power of depofing princes, 7 | 
ea 
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that there is no true Catholic church now in England, ſo 
long as they have no biſhops. 


To theſe letters of Parſons are ſubjoined 
ſome from Fitzherbert, which ſpeak the ſame 
language, and breathe the ſame ſpirit.* 


Dr. Smith returned to England, leaving 
Mr. More in the agency behind him, having 
ſucceeded in ſome points, one of which I have 
mentioned. But in his application for a biſhop 
he was effectually countermined by father 
Parſons, f notwithſtanding the declaration, 
twice repeated in his letters, that he had always 
been a friend to the meaſure, 


ene Se Mos DEE 


ade ot * 


* 
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On the 15th of April, 1610, died this ex- | 
traordinary man, Father Robert Parſons, the 0 
alamity of the Engliſh Catholics, in his 64th 


ear. * 
ear... 
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Mr. 1 
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* Dodd p. 491. 


| f Dodd vol. 3: p. 77. The ſtatement I quoted from the 
eien of the Regulars regards principally, I believe, this N 
zency of Dr. Smith. 


t I will mention a work of ſome curioſity, Gathered and ſet 
xn by R. P. 1596, entitled a Memorial for the Reformation of 
ngland. It contains certain notes and advertiſements, 


- 4 * 
ry - 


| 
ck which might be propoſed in the firſt Parliament, and National \ : 
council of our country, after God, of his mercy, ſhall reſtore 1 
nd it to the Catholic faith, for the better eſtabliſhment and pre- 
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Mr. Birket, mean while, alive only to the 
welfare of his flock and the intereſts of th 
clergy, inceſſantly belaboured to procure then 
a biſhop, though the meaſure would have d 
ſpoiled him of his preſent pre-eminence, andi 
re-eſtabliſh univerfal harmony. His endeavgur 
in the latter point, were not totally void 
ſucceſs; and he died diſcharging the ſame gre 
duty. From his bed he wrote a letter to tle 
Jeſuits, dated April 3, 1614, inculcating pea 
and charity. I have dealt, he ſays, wit 
+ thechiefeſt of my own body, whom, I knon, 
you have held in greater jealouſy, than ther 
is cauſe. They only deſire that, in the 
government, you meddle no further tha 
they do in your's. This being done, ther 
** will be no occaſion, but that you will friends 
ly andcharitably ſet forward this great wor 
* you have undertaken. I wiſhyou allaswells 
l do my own heart; and J reſt from my td 
©: your brother in all charity and love.“ 


Tie 


c IRR 


—ů — — — > 
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&« ſervation of the ſaid religion.” They are the author's wats 
He had foreſeen this event as likely to happen at no diſt 
period, and, iri confidence of his own ſuperior lights, had pee 
pared for it a ſyſtem of general inſtruction, His ſyſtem ca 
priſes what may regard the whole body of the people, thenll 
church eſtabliſhment, and finally the laity, in the king, lud 
and commons. But there is little in it that atteſts any enlaF 
ment of mind or juſt comprehenſion of the ſubject. They® 
the ideas of ſuch a mind as father Parſons will be under 
to have poſſeſſed, narrow, arrogant, monaſtic, 


Dodd, vol. 2, p. 498. 
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The ſtate of the catholics, particularly of the 
clerical order, during theſe laſt years, had been 
peculiarly irkſome. They who had taken, or 
took, the oath of allegiance, were haraſſed by a 
papal decree, which came in with Birket, 
hereby they were deprived of all their juriſ- 
Wd :&tion, and conſigned to penury and ignominy. 
Df theſe even many voluntarily ſurrendered 
Whcemſelves into the hands of juſtice to obtain 
ſcanty maintenance, an act of direful neceſ- 
which the men of their own faith could 
Wepreſent as a ſinful apoſtacy from religion.— 
= 1 underſtand, ſays father Parſons to Birket, 
chat your unfortunate predeceſſor with his 
| company, (confined in the Clink priſon) 
lave had ſent them by my lord archbithop 
twenty pounds a piece, and that he is per- 
mitted to go abroad at his pleaſure.— 


bed et ee ER: © 


v. + * 9 1 


thereof by you, and of all ſuch things as 
there do paſs.” On the other hand, the 
Ws of Elizabeth were carried into execution, 
d many were committed to priſon, and ſome 
ecuted. To theſe the oath of allegiance was 
ndered: they refuſed it, and ſuffered; among 
om we may be ſurpriſed to find Cadwallader 
d Drury, two of the thirteen who, at the cloſe 


the laſt reign, had ſigned the Proteſlation of 
eglance. But the Bulls of Paul, it feems, 


g d extinguiſhed all conſiſtency of reaſon, and 
pired them with a love of martyrdom. I 
F 3 Velcrate 
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It will be good that his holineſs be informed - 
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Prieſts ſuffer 


arid die in 
defence of 
the Papal 
prerogative, 
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venerate the virtues and the firmneſs of the{ 
men; but truly it is pitiable to ſee ſuch virtue 
and ſuch firmneſs expended on a cauſe, at the 
name of which reaſon recoiled, and religion 
bluſhed. They died, becauſe when called cn 


by the legal authority oftheir country, they wos 
not declare, that the Roman biſhop, ſtyled the i. 
vicar of him whoſe kingdom is not of this world, v 
no right to dethrone princes,* Their forein Wit 
education had inſpired this ſtrange conception ſn: 
of the papal prerogative, te 
m 
And Paul himſelf could fit undiſturbed un 
the Vatican, hearing that men were impriſoned, e. 
and that blood was poured out in ſupport oi 
claim, which had no better origin, ſurely t:-: 
knew, than the ambition of his predeceſſors at 
the weak conceſſions of mortals ; he could le 
and view the ſcene, and not, in pity at lea, Wor 
wiſh to redreſs their ſufferings, by releaſing then ne 
from the injunctions of his decree. Evelcac 
when thirteen prieſts, confined in Newgate Weſt: 
having refuſed the oath, in all humility and vie 
much enthuſiaſm in his cauſe, ſupplicated Muff: 
holineſs to inform them what thoſe things! 
the oath were, which he had pronounged to l 
adverſe to faith and ſalvation ;F we do not "1 rom 
(008 it 1; 


— —— 


— — — 


* See Memoirs of Mif. Prieſts, vol. 2. from the year 1000 


1618. 


A Stlidcatien, &c. ap. Dodd, vol. 2. p. 522. 
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that he returned them any anſwer. *© We are 
„very deſirous to know, they ſay, becaule 
« hitherto it has not clearly appeared.“ 


In our church Confirmation is held to be a 
Sacrament that gives peculiar graces, and which, 
in the circumſtances of difficulty and danger to 
which the faith of the Engliſh Catholics was 
then daily expoſed, ought always to be admi- 
niſtered. But ſince the death of Watſon, a 
term of at leaſt 30 years, no biſhop, the ſole 
miniſter of that ſacrament, had been in England; 
Wind the firſt paſtor, though preſſed to it by 
Peiterated petitions, was {till reſolved there 
hould be none. One year paſſed after the 
death of Birket, when Dr. Harriſon was nomi- 
ated archprieſt. Agreeable to all parties, to 
Whe Jeſuits having, at one time, enjoyed the 
onfidence of Father Parſons, to the clergy who 
new his virtues and his mind placed above the 
Weach of faction, to the Roman court whoſe 
lteem he had acquired by a late reſidence of 


uffrages of all.* 


In ſpite of every effort to free themſelves 
rom the controul of the Jeſuits, the clergy 
therto had not been able to effect it. The 
decrees 


— 
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* Dodd, vol. 2 : p. 368. 


ve years amongſt them, Harriſon united the 
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He aĩms to 
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decrees of Rome were eluded, often, it is true, 
with the very ſanction of the court which had 
paſſed them; and from the circumſtance of? 
large portion of the clergy being attached to 
the ſociety, it was hardly poſſible to break 
down the aſcendency they had gained. In the 
foreign ſeminaries, originally defi gned for the 
education of clergy, they had the principal 
rule, being the rectors of the houſes, the ad- 
miniſtrators of the ſunds, and the diredon 
of conſcience. Even in Douay, which the 
clergy, as I have before obſerved, bore moſt 
reluctantly, this economy had long prevailed. 
In 1612, in conſequence of a viſitation per- 
mitted by Rome, the preſident of the houſe, 
Dr. Worthington, the paſſive ſlave of the Jeſuits, 
had been removed; x the adminiſtration commit- 
ed to the ſtrong arm of Dr. Kelliſon; and thoſe 
arrangements overturned, which, with a view 
to their own intereſt and elevation, the fathers 


of 


— | 
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* It is remarkable that this Dr. Worthington, two years be- 
fore, by the intereſt of father Parſons, he was promoted to the 
preſidency of Douay college an. 1599, had, by a fpecial von 
bound himſelf to that holy father. “ Now, in all Jutiful hu- 
„ mility, be lays, I beſeech vou, for God's fake, to accept of me 
« into your particular charge to dire, command, and govern 
me as your ſubjet.” MS Letters in my hands.-He had 
be ore made a ſimilar vow to Dr. Allen. No wonder if, the 
head of it being thus bound to father Parſons, the college ot 
Douav was ſoon ab] jected to his controul, Such arts were uſed 
to gain ale c unde nov ! | 
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of the ſociety had eſtabliſhed. But the houſe 
yas oppreſſed with debts, and diſtracted by in- 
ternal faRions: diſcipline was relaxed, and 
earning languiſhed.“ | 


Senſible, that all attempts to reform evil: 
at home would be vain, unleſs the ſource of 
hem were purified, the archprieſt, now poſ- 
eſſed of power, reſolved to ſupport Dr. Kelliſon 
and give energy to his exertions. When this 
rere effected, he would proceed, and overturn, 
f poſſible, the irregular government of which 
imſelf was now the head, and which ſerved 
o foment diſſentions, keeping alive the alarms 
f the clergy, and inſpiring the Jeſuits with a 
anguine hope that their plan of domination 
night finally prove ſucceſsful. Father Parſons 
as dead; but he had left behind him his 
nantle, and with it an ample portion of his 
Plrit. 


Dr. Kelliſon's endeavours, thus powerfully 
vigorated, ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs. He 
ad eſtabliſhed able maſters within his own 
alls, and ſhaken off the interference that 
led him, when an order unexpectedly 
me from Rome, that his ſcholars ſhould 
equent the public ſchools of the jeſuits, as 
for 


K 


* Dodd, p. 338. vol. 3: p. 89. 
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for ſome years they had done, and that one g 
that order {ſhould be their ſpiritual diredr; 
— This it was that drew from Dr. Harriſq 
and his aſſiſtants a memorial, which is extant 
addreſſed to Paul V. an. 1619, wherein the 
ſtate, much at large, the general grievances 
_ clergy, and pray for redreſs. ** It is; 

'* melancholy reflection,“ they ſay, * toſs 
Hall things in the utmoſt confuſion among 
„us; and that nothing ſhould be approve 
of, either in the ſeminary, or elſewben 
among the clergy, but what firſt paſſe 
through the jeſuits hands, and receives 
„ ſanction from them; as if we were deſtined 
to be their ſlaves.” Then, having enume 
Tated a long liſt of other grievances, they add; 
„Vet, though the jeſuits are maſters of fir 
6+ ſeminaries, and that of Douay only is in ou 
hands, it is fo influenced by their contr: 
„ vances, than we can ſcarce call it our ov. 
„ They daily endeavour to diſtreſs it mu ve 
and more; and, as the prophet Nathan fav 
to David, feaſt themſelves on the one lit Hat 
„ Jamb, which the poor man had bought and 
* nouriſhed up.” They conclude ; ** Tit 


-+ whole of the matter, therefore, lies in tl 
66 Oleg 


* Dodd, vol. 2, p. 500. 
+ Ibid, The Grieuances, &c. 
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one point: That the jeſuits may be pro- 
hnibited from exerciſing any power or juriſ- 
W- diction over the clergy, or their colleges; 
W- with an injunction not to intermeddle with 
© our affairs, no more than we do with 
* theirs,” 


The firmneſs of Dr, Kelliſon finally pre- 
Wailed, and order, and diſcipline, and inde- 
Nendence were eſtabliſhed in his college. 


= Dr. Harriſon, with the leading clergy, now 
Wurned their views to the accompliſhment of 
e other part of their plan, But here, pro- 
Wably, they would have been foiled, as always 
ore they had been, by the ſtratagems of a 
perior faction, if an event of great political 
Woment had not come into agitation, in the 
cceſs of which the court of Rome deemed 
ſelf intereſted. I have ſaid, that the pure 
ve of religion, detached from human policy, 
Was ſeldom ſeemed to regulate the conduct of 
at ſlow-deciding cabinet. The event I allude 
d, was the marriage-treaty between Charles, 
ince of Wales, and the Infanta of Spain. 


About the beginning of this year, 1621, 
We archprieſt died, 
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The clergy 


again relolve 
to apply to 
Rome for a 


þithop, 
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Unabathed by refuſals, however of 
repeated, rather than chuſe their own biſhops | 
which their good ſenſe, aided by reading, mu 
have often told them was a meaſure moſt con. 
ſiſtent, as I have ſaid, with the rules 
venerable antiquity, the clergy again applies 
to Rome. The king's behaviour inſpired then 
with confidence, Buoyed up with the thought 
of the manifold advantages which would accrue 
from a match with Spain, he had begun 
ſhew great indulgence to the Catholics, bein 
aware that ſuch lenity would recommend hin 
to the Spaniſh court, and that it would be; 
means alſo of fecuring the good will of the 
pontiff, from whom it would be neceſſary, in 
caſe of his ſon's marriage, to obtain a diſper- 
ſation. He occaſionally faw ſome of the 
principal clergy, from whom he underſtood 
how anxious they were to procure a biſhop, to 
fuperintend their concerns. The meaſure 
was not diſpleaſing to the king, provided they 
choſe a man of moderate principles, and not 
diſagreeable to himſelf. He knew Dr. Biſhop, 
and ſometimes ſaw Mr. Colleton; and under 
ſtanding it was agreed on to ſend an agen 
immediately to Rome, he recommended to 
them, what he had moſt at heart, to promote 
his ſon's match, and facilitate, when it ſhould 


be called for, the neceſſary ea 
| e 
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The agent whom the clergy deputed to his 
olineſs, was Mr. John Bennet, accompanied 
y Mr. William Farrar; and they arrived in 
dome about the end of autumn of the year 
621, when Gregory XV. had ſucceeded to 
he chair of St: Peter: Being admitted to 
udience; Mr. Bennet, in an elegant ſpeech 
hich is preſerved, declared his commiſſion : 
e ſpoke of the favourable diſpoſitions of the 
ngliſh king, of the intended match, of the 
iſpenſat ion that would be implored; and he 
pncluded with a perſuaſive addreſs, praying 
at his holineſs would liſten to the ſupplica- 
on of the afflicted Engliſh church, and give 
em a biſhop, or biſhops, with canonical and 
Wnary juriſdiction.— He then preſented a Memo- 
ul, the purport of which was to ſhew that, in 
du of the late extraordinary government of 
chprieſts, that of regular biſhops was abſo- 
tely neceſſary ; and this was proved from the 
imitive inſtitution by Chriſt, from the 
actice of the apoſtles and the perpetual uſage 
the church, from the authority and decrees 
councits and popes, from the nature of 
e epiſcopal functions, from the neceſſity of 
toring and preſerving the eccleſiaſtical 
rarchy and diſcipline, finally from the 
odern example of all Catholic nations.* 


This 


— — . 
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* Tranſudjons relating to the Engliſh ſecular ciergy, by John 
Rant, an. 1706, It is the Are, of n much larger work 
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This Memorial was followed by other vrt. 
ings of the ſame tendency, offered to the pop 
and principal cardinals ; and it began to appey 
that ſucceſs would crown the meaſure : for th 
conſideration, that the king of England mig 
now be gratified, that it might promote the 
Spaniſh match, and that the event of thx 
match might ultimately ifſue in the reuniq 
of a great nation to the apoſtolic ſee, weighed 
we may be allowed to think, not lightly a 
the mind of Gregory. 


Mr. Bennet, therefore, after ſome month 
was able to inform the clergy, that a Dana 
ſimilar to thoſe granted to other countries 
would be obtained; but that his holinel 
unwilling to give his majeſty any cauſe d 
offence, intended to allow them only on 
biſbop, whoſe title ſhould be taken from ſom 
diſtrict in Aſia, and not from England; tha 
the juriſdiction, however, of this biſhop, ſhould 
be what is uſually received, known, and ap- 
proved in all provintes, and what each pat 
cular biſhop exerciſes in his dioceſe.“ 


Bt 


— — — e « 5 4 —_ 9... ny 7 89 — — 


never publiſhed, and preſerved, I believe, in the archires d bf 
Engliſh chapter. This abſtra& I ſhall often quote, not by" 


poſleſſion of the MS. originals, 
® Tranſacions, p. t 
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But could it be, the reflecting reader will 


ak, that the thouſand obſtacles, which had 
hitherto intervened, {ſhould be at once re- 


moved, and the meaſure, in a flow of general 
approbation, be completed? It was obvious 
to think that a court, jealous of the plenitude 
of its power, would not let go any portion of 
it, unleſs compelled by ſome preponderating 
motive of policy. It would attempt, at leaſt, 
to ſatisfy the petitioners with a leſs valuable 
boon, with the offer of the title of biſhop; but 
that title ſhould poſſeſs only delegated powers, 
ſuch as the archprieſts had held. A biſhop 
thus reſtricted would bear the real character of 
an agent or an emiſſary, and be, in all things, 
dependent on the will of his employers. — 
ind would the jeſuits, it might again be aſked, 
doſſeſſing their uſual influence in the Roman 
ourt, now permit their enemies to triumph, 
ithout a ſingle effort? Mr. Bennet perceived 
here was a demur ; and he was not at a loſs 


0 conjecture, from what quarter and from 
yuat motives that demur proceeded. He, 


herefore, preſented another Memorial to the 
ame cardinals, in ſtrong and bolder language. 


It ſtated that, after thirteen months deli- 
eration, his holineſs had decreed to give a 
Inop to the Engliſh clergy 3 but that, when 
© meaſure ſeemed completed, a new conſul- 
fon had been inſtituted to determine, whe- 
ther 
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ther the juriſdiction of that biſhop ſhould } 
ordinary. Truly, it goes on, the whole purpor 
our petition was, that the delegated power of tl 
archprieſt ſhould be changed into a pon 
epiſcopal and ordinary. — We even ſhewed h 
many documents, that, not only the forme 
delegated power, but that any new and unuſual ju 
diction, would be not only uſeleſs, but, in the 
times, eben ruinous to us. It is objected, tu 
the ſociety of jeſuits by this arrangement! 
aimed at; whence diſſentions and feuds vil 


ariſe. —I anſwer: It is plain to every oli * 
that, publicly and privately, thoſe fathers hes; 
exerted all their ſtrength and artifice to oppi boſe 
this negotiation, and from this only motif. 

that they are enemies to that ordinary juriſdi 125 
tion, whereby diſcipline is maintained. —Thet F. 
we hümbly beg that it be conſidered, whethe ud 
it be juſt, that the epiſcopal order be baniſhe * 
from the church, becauſe the jeſuits, in I. 

places or in ſome places, oppoſe the inſtits Is 
tion. Shall it be refuſed to the faithful of ly. "Jo 
kingdoms, that their deſires may be gratifel WW. R. 
It is finally objected that no ordinary juriſdidid ye 0 
is committed to biſhops out of the limits“ gnec 


their own dioceſes; and therefore that tit 
power now to be conferred, muſt neceſſarily h 
delegated. —I anſwer: The ordinary jurifdidw 
of biſhops is more ancient than the divibs 
and limits of diſtricts : beſides, by the late 7 
gulation of Paul V. the Nuncio reſiding! 

Fran 


INTRODUCTION: 
France was appointed the ordinary of England 
ind Scotland:“ “ 


The energy of this Memorial gained attention; 
for within a few days, Mr: Bennet was per- 
mitted to deliver into the cardinals the names 
of three gentlemen; Dr: Kelliſon, Dr. Biſhop, 
and Dr: Smith, perſons, he ſaid, nominated 
and approved by the clergy: Here was matter 
for new deliberation, and it conſumed more 
han two months. 


They were men of tried virtue and of large 
endowments; but in the eyes of their adverſa- 
ries and of the Roman court, that virtue and 
hoſe endowments were tarniſhed with many 
ins, —Dr. Kelliſon, the preſident of the col- 
ege in Douay, had been long labouring to 
ubvert the Jeſuitical controul, which had op- 
reſſed and diſgraced his ſeminary. He was 
alſo ſuſpeRed of not being ſufficiently hoſtile 


o the oath of allegiance. —Dr. Biſhop's ſins 
* manifold. He, the reader will recollect, 


ad originally oppoſed the archprieſt, had come 
0 Rome, where he was immured under the 
ye of father Parſons, had himſelf penned and 
gned the Proteſtution of allegiance to Elizabeth, 
and 


* TranſaR, p. 20, 
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Dr. Biſhop is 
nominated to 
the fee of 
Chalcedon. 


truly upon my conſcience,” had father Parſon 
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4nd was alſo faid not to execrate the oath;- 
Dr. Smith had been recently at Rome, wy 
agent from the clergy, and his whole behaviow 
there was freſh upon recollection. “ An 


ſaid of him, * I never dealt with any man in 
++ my life more heady and reſolute in hi 
opinions than is the door.” * 


On whom of ſo unworthy a triumvirt 
{hall the lot then fall? — Dr. Biſhop w 
thought to be agreeable to the Engliſh cout; 
and beſides, he was in his 7oth year, whe 
death, it might be preſumed, would ſoon ly 
his mitre low, and place the Engliſh churd 
in its uſual ſtate of anarchy: He, therefore, 
in February 1623 was declared biſhop Ele q 
Chalcedon; and a Bull for his conſecratior wt 
iſſued on the 15th of the enſuing month; whit 
was followed on the 23d, by a Brief ſpecifyin 
his deſtination and commiſſion for England 
He was conſecrated at Paris, where he E 
reſided ſome years, and, on the 31ſt of July 
arrived in England. 


— — — — 
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* Dodd, vol. 2, p. 487. 
+ Dodd, ib. p. 302. 
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With its wonted partiality, as it ſeems to me, and, in 
{ome regards, inlincerity of narration, the Relatton of the 
Regulars thus repreſents this event.“ Gregory XV.“ it ſays, 
« had juſt been raiſed to the pontitical chair, when the Englith 
« clergy, whole practice it almolt ever is to occupy the hrſt 
openings of the new court, as beſt adapted to their projects, 
« again ſent agents to Rome. The king had ſuſpended the 
« ſevere execution of the laws, under the hope, that it would 
« facilitate a diſpenſation, ſhould the projected match ſucceed 
« hetween the Infanta and his ſon. Of this circumſtance the 
« clergy availed themſelves to preis more warmly their petition 
« for a biſhop. The cardinals were divided in opinion; while 
« they who were moſt converlant with the affairs of England, 
„viewing the prelent calm as the forerunner of a grcater 
« tempeſt, opined that nothing ſhould be changed. But 
« cardinal Bandini, whom letters from the king of England 
« had drawn over to favour the diſpenſation, and whoſe 
4 influence with the pontiff and his nephew Ludoviſi was 
« predominant, was of a contrary opinion; and his advice 
« prevailed. Wherefore, the long: ſolicited point was finally 
„granted, and William Biſhop was nominated to the ſee of 
Chalcedon, himſelf one of the thirteen prieſts, who, in the 
year 1602, had ſigned that Proteſtation of allegiance ſo greatly 
« 11jurious to the apoſtolic ſec.“ 


— 
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Extent and 


nature of the 
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From the nomination of the biſhop of Chalcedon an. 1623, t 
the agency of Panzant an. 1644. 


— . — 


THE Bull* for Dr. Biſhop's conſecration 


powers grant- to the fee of Chalcedon was futheiently ample, 


ed to the 
biſhop. 


conveyed in the uſual ſtyle of the Roman 
court, wherein the lowly ſervus ſervorum ſoon 
drops the menial character, and riſes to the 
demeanour and lordly energy of an all-power- 
ful monarch. He is appointed, poſt longum menti 
noſtre diſcurſum, to the church of Chalcedon in 
the ancient Bithynia; but his reſidence, ſpecial 
gratia, is diſpenſed with, ſo long as that church 
remain in the hands of infidels. — The Brief 
which directs the excerciſe of his juriſdiction to 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland, ſpecihes 
the powers with which he is inveſted : ** When 
thou Ihaſt be arrived in thoſe kingdoms, ve 

„ grant 


* Dodd, vol. 2, p. 465+ 
Id. vol. 3, p. 7. 
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grant unto thee licence, ad noſtrum et ſedi, 
+ apoftolice beneplacttum, freely and lawfully to 
« enjoy and uſe all and each thoſe faculties 
lately committed by our predeceſſors to the 
* archprieſts, as alfo ſuch as ordinartes enjoy and 
* exercile in their cities and dioceſes.” — Theſe 
two inſtruments were followed by a Decree,* 
enabling him to chuſe a vicar general, and 
appoint ſuch other officers as he might judge 
neceſſary; but which terminated with this 
zeneral clauſe, that the whole of the powers | 
and juriſdiction granted him ſhould ceaſe, t 
whenever England returned to the Catholic 1 
faith, and its ſees were filled with regular i 
| 


miniſters, 


It is true, as I have ſtated, that the clergy 
applied for a biſhop with ordinary juriſdiction, | 
meaning he thould be no Roman delegate, as the 
three archprieſts had recently been: it is 
likewiſe true, that Dr. Biſhop, as will be ſeen, 
was received in England as ſuch, that he viewed 
lumfelf as ſuch, and that the general language 
of the papal inſtruments imported as much; 
till when we conſider the ſaving clauſe, ad 
Jſtrum et ſedis apoſtolice beneplacitum, applied to the 

zerciſe of that juriſdiction which is alone 14 
eſſential 
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eſſential to biſhops, (ſuch as ordinartes enjoy and 
exerciſe are the words of the Brief, it mult be 
2dmitted that the power granted was revocable d 
will, that u was therefore a delegated power, and 
that Dr. Biſhop was no more than a vicar apoſtol; 
veſted with ordinary juriſdiction. The events 
which ſoon followed under his ſucceſſor wil 
evince more clearly the truth of this obſer- 
vation. Thus was the artful policy of the 
Roman court, which never willingly lets 90 2 
power it has once been permitted to exerciſe, 
rendered more conſpicuous z - and the clergy' 
agent, Mr, Bennet, did but ſhew how completely 
be honeſty was duped, when, having read the 
Brief of his holineſs, in exultation of mind he 
was heard to exclaim, rem habemus, verba m b 


moramur |! * my 
bri 
He is well re- The biſhop was received with great marks ret 


ceived, and 


inſtitutes his Of reſpect by the clergy and laity. The 
Chapter. monks of the Benedictin orderf alſo came 
. forward, welcoming him as ordinary of England, N cee 
and promiſing filial love and reverence; not Bl a; 
do I find that, openly at leaſt, his government BF hac 


was oppoled by any. giv 
Of 
Those hea 
a e 
— ne —T— ————— —————— — — 5 
ja; 


® Tranſaf. p. 36. 
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Thoſe monks, it may be proper to obſerve, 
had been lately formed into an Engliſh con- 
gregation, having eſtabliſhed themſelves in 
different houſes abroed : and about the year 
1017, the friars of the order of St. Francis had 
been founded in Douay. Of theſe orders fome 
were now in England. 


The general ſtate of Catholics continued 
ſuch as I have defcribed it, favoured clan- 
deſtinely by the king, whole mind was ſtill 
fixed on the Spaniih match, but daily haraſſed 
by the popular or puritanic party both in and 
out of parliament. The utter diſlike the 
nation had expreſſed of that alliance, ſerved to 
loment the general odium of popery ; but the 
match broke off, and with it vaniſhed the 
brilliant dream the Catholics had indulged of a 
returning happineſs. 


Meanwhile, the biſhop of Chalcedon pro- 
ceeded in his functions; and to obviate, as far 
as Might be, the repetition of ſuch attempts as 
had often diſgraced the Catholic canle, and to 
give a permanent ſecurity to an eſtabliſhment, 
of which he thought himſelf the canonical 
head, with the advice of many able canons, 
ne inſtituted a Dean and Chapter, as a fanding 
Jute and council for his own atliſtance, and, fede 


I'M cante, 
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vacante, to exerciſe Epiſcopal ordinary juriſdiclion. t 
That his power, if truly epiſcopal, Extended to 
this, the diſci pline of all ages had clearly evinced. 
But ſome doubts ſeemed to hang on his mind: 
What deſect,“ he ſays, © may be in ny 
„powers, I ſhall ſupplicate his holineſs to 
make good from the plenitude of his own.“ 
The number of canons was 19, at the head of 
whom was Mr. Colleton, the dean, a man 
whoſe firm integrity I have already praiſed, 
At the ſame time, for the government of the 
diſtant provinces, our prelate appointed five 
vicars general, and twenty archdeacons, with 
a certain number of rural deans. ; 


- . Now, 


* Dodd, vol. ii. p- 468, 270. 


+ The Relation of the Regulars thus, in a few words, dif 
patches the hiſtory of this intereſting tranſaction ; * Ha 
great was the wonder, rather the ſcandal which this unexpe®! 
** novelty (the appointment of a biſhop) excited in the mind 
of the Engliſh Catholics, can hardly be expreſſed, partic 
** larly when they perceived this biſhop of Chalcedon uſu tit 
name of ordinary, and more than the power of a patriarch 
in erecting a chapter, and appointing over it a dean in tt 
i- perſon of Colieton, who was another of the 13 prieſts that 
* hid ſigned the Preteftation.”” How admirably do theſe le 
lines detinente the genuine [piLit of party. 9-6 
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Now, it ſeemed to many, that the Engliſh Reflections 
Catholic church was re-eſtabliſhed in the dew.” 
renovation of her hierarchy. But the fond 
imagination, I fear, was founded on no 
truth; or, if it could, at this time, be ſaid 
that we had a church, there was no period, | 
fince the reformation, in which it might not 
have been aſſerted with equal propriety. The 
archprieſts, it is allowed, were delegated 1 
agents; and ſuch, I have ſhewn, was the . 
biſhop of Chalcedon. His commiſſion was ; 
more extenſive, but his powers were revocable | 
at the will of his employer, ad noftrum et ſedis [1 
opoſtolice beneplacitum. It is not with ſuch a | [ 

| 


precarious head that any ordinary juriſdiction is + 

exerciſed ; that a hierarchy is eſtabliſhed; that 

a church is formed, The Roman pontiff ſtill 
continued to þe, what the clergy of England \ 
had, for many years, permitted him to be, their | 
only biſhop. How then, with him at our | 
head, could it, in the eſtimation of ſuch men, 1 
be ſaid, that we were without a church, and N 

: hierarchy of tranſcendent excellence? He ; 
governed us, at one time, by the agency of | 
Dr. Allen, perhaps by that of father Parſons ; 


It 
another by his archprieſts; now by the 
* eihop of Chalcedon; and in after times, as | 


It will appear, by a ſeries of ſimilar delega- | 
tons, To the pride of ſome minds ſuch an j: 
xraordinary ceconomy might be flattering. 1 


But 
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But tlie reader will recollect an opinion 
which I expreſſed on better grounds,* namelz, 
that we always had a church, becauſe ye 
always had a prieſthood regularly ſucceeding 
in the miniſtry over a believing flock, an 
united ta the common centre of unity. Auf 
if the hierarchy, of which this prieſthood ib: 
component part, was imperfect, let the blame 
fall where it thould, either on the clergy, who, 
inſtructed by venerable antiquity, neglected ob. 
vious means to give to themſelves and the faithful 
a regular ſuperintendant paſtor, or on tle 
Roman biſhop, who, when applied to by 
reiterated petitions, agreeably to the rules d 
a more modern diſcipline, refuſed compliance, 
prefering rather to ſee the remains of the 
Britiſh church unaſſiſted in its ſpiritual ext 
gencies, than to part from a power which: 
vain prerogative had eſtabliſhed. The title dl 
univerſal biſhop which St. Gregory, with tlie 
{ſtrongeſt expreſſions of horror, had rejected 
from him, his ſucceſſprs, in later days 
{ſeemed fondly to ambition; at leaſt, in theit 


to the preſent hour, retained the proud pre 
eminence, and exerciſed it. And let it be 
remarked that, in the face of the biſhops 

aſſembled 


Page 42. 
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L-mbled at Trent, that was the favourite 
-ofition defended by Lainez and Salmeron, 
i; I before remarked, two jeſuits, who, in 
ne principles“ of their new- born ſociety, dared 
o think that the divine hierarchy of the 
hurch was concentred on the head of him, 
o whom they had made a ſpecial vow of 


obedience. 


The auſpicious opening of Dr. Biſhop's The hiſhop p of 
government, which ſeemed to promiſe peace qieses. | 
and 2 reunion of ſentiments, was ſoon clouded 1 


ver. He died April 16, 1624, aged 71. [Ul 


En CE 


On the deceaſe of the biſhop, the chapter Dr. Richard 
ie had elected aſſumed ordinary juriſdiction, Ns his 
s canonically devolved on them, ſede vacante, ſucceſſor. 
nd in their own name applied to Rome for 
| ſucceſſor. Urban VIII. was then pope. 
ortunately, to enforce the ſupplication of 
he chapter, a new petitioner came forward. 

The Spaniſh match was at an end; and a 
reat y had commenced between the prince and 
enrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of 


rance, and fiſter of Louis XIII. a few months 
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be pefore the death of the Engliſh king. The j 
f oment was favourable: for, with a view, «41 
. 


he diſpenſation, which his ſiſter's marriage, 
e truſted, would ſoon render neceſſary, the 
5 rench monarch ſeemed to intereſt himſelf 
much 


loubtleſs, to obtain more eafily from Rome [ | 
| 
g 
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pointed to the ſame ſee of Chalcedon, February 


INTRODUCTION, 


much in the concerns of the Engliſh Catholic, 
He had even ſent the archbiſhop of Embnn 
to the Engliſh court, privately to negociate 
for them with the old king a greater tolen. 
tion.* In the marriage articles which enſued, 
fome indulgence was ſtipulated in their favour; 
and by the tenth, the princeſs was to be 
allowed a bithop for her almoner. Still, from 
motives of a diſtant policy, his holinek 
reluctantly granted a diſpenſation, which 
reluctance he even ſignified in a letter of fome 
elegance and of much laboured artifice to the 
princeſs. T It was the difference of religion 
in the parties that rendered the diſpenſation 
neceſſary. | 


Under theſe circumſtances, Dr. Richard 
Smith was finally elected biſhop, and ap- 


4, 1625. The reader will recolle& that he 
had been placed on the former liſt with Dr. 
Biſhop, and that he was the fame who, ſome 
years before, deputed to Rome by the clergy, 
had given offence, by his firmneſs, to father 
Parſons and his faction. His behaviour, of 
that occaſion, and his general character c M! 

ſpiring mat; 
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* Rapin, vol. ii. p. 232. Rich 
+ Dodd, vol. iii. 168. bs 
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piring with it, paved the way for the oppo- 
tion which enſued. He was at Paris, when 
he news of his appointment came, where for 
ome time he had reſided, in habits, it is ſaid, 
f intimacy with cardinal Richelieu, the 
zvourite miniſter of Louis XIII.* + 


As the title of the new biſhop was the ſame 
that of his predeceſſor, ſo likewiſe were his 
dowers, ſpecified in a ſimilar Bull, and in a 
Brief of equal import. Only, after ſtating in 
he words of the former brief, ** at our and the 


* apoſtolic ſee's good pleaſure, that his faculties 


* thoſe which ordinaries enjoy and exerciſe,” 
t adds, by way, it ſhould appear, of a more 
xplicit declaration : ** And we delegate thee to all 
* and every one of tlie premiſed by the aforeſatd autho- 
xy 


* were thoſe of the late archprieſts, joined to 


— — 
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* Dodd, vol. iii. p. 76, 77, 78. 


+ The Relation of the Regulars thus ſpeaks: * Theſe moſt 
toul innovations, (ſee the laſt remark by the ſame authors on Dr. 
Bikop,) which tended to the overthrow of religion, rendered 
the apoſtolic fee afterwards leſs tractable, when on the death 
ot Dr. Biſhop, application was made for a ſucceſſor. The 
matter was long in ſuſpence, till; the match with Spain being 
broken off, the aid of the Chriſtian king was implored. And 
to this application, which cardinal Richelieu alſo enforced, 
Urban finally gave way, appointing Dr. Smith, the friend ot 


hi; predeceffor had enjoved.“ 


— 


Richelieu, to the fee of Chalcedon, with the fame powers as 
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© rity and tenor.” Jo Dr. Biſhop the Brief hy 
ſaid, which here alſo it repeats ; ** By apoſigi 
authority we give to thee licence a 
faculty,“ to uſe the above powers. 


I am, therefore, authoriſed to draw th 
obvious inference which I did beſore, that I. 
Smith was a Roman dclegate, or, in other work 
an apoſtolic vicar, furniſhed with ordinary ponen 
revecable at the will of his holineſs. An 
that, in the ſenfe of the Roman court, he n 
no more than its agent, will hereafter þ 
manifeſt, though he {ſtyled himſelf, and mw 
ſtyled by others, Ordinarius Anglic et Scotte. Sul 
alter his conſecration he came to England. 


As to the general ſtate of politics, regardin 
the Engliſh Catholics, at this time, they u 
too well known to require repetition. [| 
them, as to many others, the reign of Chark 
opened with a gloomy aſpect, notwithſtandi 
the diſpoſitions of the court and even of ti 
church were favourable: for that court al 
that church were themſelves menaced; a 
ruin ſoon involved them both. Proclamatw! 
againſt the Catholics were iſſued, and | 


levereſt execution of the laws was called id 
| b 
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INTRODUCTION. 

but the tolerant ſpirit of the king ſtill ſhielded 
them from harm. They had much, however, 
to ſuffer from certain low offices called Pur- 
fuivants, who, during this reign, enjoyed an 
almoſt unlimited power to ſearch their houſes, 
and diſtreſs them on the moſt unprovoked 
occaſions. Yet, under every oppreſſion from 
their enemies, they ſtill perſecuted one 
another; and the inveteracy of party remained 
unabated. But the following Memoirs will beſt 
detail the ſucceſſion of theſe events, which 
finally compelled Dr. Smith, after a reſidence 


of four years, to withdraw into France, — Here, 
thereſore, I ſhall pauſe. 
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WHEN ſeveral ages of plenty arid eaſe Introduction. 
ad corrupted the Engliſh church, and wretch- 

dly diſpoſed the whole nation for that remark- 

able defection which happened in the year 

1533, under the illuſtrious and powerful prince, 

enry VIII: the cauſe of religion, in the I 
ſucceeding reigns; experienced a various fate. þ 
Edward VI: made a further progreſs in the 100 
Reformation; but queen Mary laboured to 
loſe the breach, and was on the point of ſuc- | 
eeding, when Providence cut her off to make 4 
ay for Elizabeth, whoſe long and proſperous | 
eign ſettled the Reformation on a laſting baſis. 


ſ 
| 


Towards the end of Mary's reign nearly 
ne half of the Roman Catholic biſhops had 
deen {wept away, and thoſe that ſurvived her | 
aw not many years of queen Elizabeth; ſo that; 1 
nalittle time, the old religion was confined 
0a ſmall number of the inferior clergy, and 


t was obvious to think, that, theſe dying off, 15 
H the 


E 
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the Engliſh nation would ſoon be unanimgy 
in the proſeſſion of the reformed doctrine.— 
It was this melahcholy reflection that rouſel 
William Allen,“ a graduate of Oxford (aud 
afterwards a cardinal) to provide againſt the 
impending evil, by collecting into a body !le 
ſcattered remains of both univerſities, who for- 
ming a ſeminary might ſupply the places of the 
old clergy, as theſe ſhould die away. Accord 
ingly a college, for that purpoſe, was erected by 
im at Doway in Flanders, under the protedia 
of Phillip II. king of Spain, and of Gregoy 
XIII. biſhop of Rome. Succeſs anſwered hi 
deſigns: and immediately after the foundation 
(which was an. 15068, the tenth of Elizabeth) 
fome prieſts were ſent over into England, wi 
inſpired new vigour into thoſe who were wel 
diſpoſed to the old religion, confirming ſom, 
and reclaiming others. By degrees, oth 
colleges were erected with the ſame view, à 
Rome, Valladolid, Seville, St. Omer's, &c. Ard 
thus the clergy continued their ſucceſſion, whit 
the religion of their anceſtors was preſerve 
amongſt all ranks of people. 


Nor was it long before other Engliſhmen, ſuc 


as had entered into religious orders in F landen 
France, 


* Sec Introduc. P+ 20. 
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France, Italy, and Spain, obtained permiſſion 
from their reſpective ſuperiors, to engage in the 
fame work, ſo that the Jeſuits; Benedictins, 
Franciſcans, &c. joining themſelves as auxiliaries 
to the clergy, came into the harveſt. The 
common cauſe was carried on with ſucceſs; but 
the different domeſtic views of the labourers 
inſenſibly generated ſome confuſion, and the 
clergy proved to be the ſufferers. The regulars 
being bodies incorporate, were better cemented 
in order to maintain their intereſt. The clergy 
ated ſeparately, were unguarded; and without 
a head to unite them in one common concern: 
And of this defect they were ſoon made ſenſible: 
for whereas hitherto they had been ſupported 
by contributions, which regularly paſſed 
through their own hands; theſe charities now 
began to tutn into other channels, and though 
originally deſigned for them, were diſpoſed of 
to other perſons: They were joſtled out of their 
places to make way for others of a more plauſi- 
ble education: Many of their leading men 
were every day debauched to enrol themſelves 
in other bodies: and what was the ſource of the 
greateſt evil, the Jeſuits being made ſuperiors 
of the colleges (as in that at Rome particularly) 
where the clergy received their education, this 
obliged the latter to live in a ſtate of dependence 
and unbeeoming fubmiſſion. Much ill blood 


was the conſequence of this heterogeneous 
education. 
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Under theſe circumſtances, the clergy lad 
but one way left to make their conditio 
tolerable, which was to petition his holinek, 
that he would ſend a biſhop into England, 9 
inſpect and govern the general concerns d 
religion. Towards the cloſe of Elizabeth) 
reign this ſcheme was much preſſed, and i 
ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, when ſuddenly ty 
pope was made to believe that the meaſur 
would be extremely prejudicial to the Catheli 
cauſe.* Father Parſons, therefore, propoſed 
a new ſcheme, and by his contrivance tu 
clergymen of diſtinction were privately di 
patched to Rome,F who, in the name of the 
clergy, (though few of them were acquainted 
with the deſign,) entreated to be governe 
by an archprieſt. To this dignity Mr. Georg 
Blackwell was appointed, whoſe private it 
ſtructions from cardinal Cajetan were, to 
nothing without having firſt adviſed with tie 
Jeſuits: yet, for form ſake, he had twelit 
clergymen joined with him by way of alli 
ants, the majority of whom were known t0 
be entirely devoted to the fathers. F 


Introduction, p. 43. + Ibid. cen 


t Ibid. p. 49. 
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The clergy being unthinkingly drawn into 
his ſcheme, were at a loſs how to extricate 
themſelves. The more intelligent among 
them were of opinion, that his holinefs 
(Clement VIII.) was a ſtranger to the whole 
affair; in which they were confirmed by the 
archprieſt's acting ſolely by the ſtrength of the 
cardinal's conſtituent letters, who was himſelf 
indefatigable in promoting the intereſt of the 
jeſuits. Wherefore, to be further ſatisfied, 
ſome of the leading men of the clergy deferred 
paying obedience to the archprieſt's orders, 
till he had brought better and more authentic 
proofs of the authority ſaid to be conferred 
upon him. In the mean time, the jeſuits 
were very loud in their complaints againſt 
the non-complying clergy, and defended the 
archprieſt's power, as if it had been (and as it 
really was) a ſcheme of their own. Father 
Liſter, in a pamphlet concerning fchzſm, de- 
clared thoſe that ſtood off to be, iþſo facto, 
deprived of their eccleſiaſtical powers, and to 
be treated no otherwife than as ſchiſmatics. 
The clergy, on the other hand, appealed to 
his holineſs, and were finally liſtened to, 
Clement iſſuing a Brief, which, though it 
confirmed and eſtabliſhed the ſcheme of an 
achprieſt, yet it cleared the appellants from 
centure, forbidding the archprieſt, for the 
future, to adviſe with the Jeſuits, with expreſs 
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orders that three of the appealing prieſt 


{hould be made his aſſiſtants.“ 6 
c 
For ſeveral years the clergy continued 
under this economy (from 1598 to 1623) Wi © 
under three archprieſts, Blackwell, Birke, T 
and Harriſon, This laſt gentleman, ſenfibl WAN j« 
of the many inconveniences which attended p 
the arrangement, Teſolved, as well from hi i c 
own inclination, as at the requeſt of all teu 
eminent men among the clergy, ance more i Wi a 
try the court of Rome concerning a bithop p 
govern the miſſion, Wherefore, ſome. encon WW R 
ragement being given, F in the year 10 th 
Mr. John Bennet was ſent in the quality of ot 
agent to Rome, with a common letter, ti. 
the names of ſeveral candidates for the epiſco Wi cl: 
pal dignity, viz. William Biſhop, Matthes WW in 
Kelliſon, Richard Smith, Edward Bennet, lil 
John Boſwell, and Cuthbert Trollop. And 
that the regulars might take no umbrage at ti 
agency, it was rumoured that Mr. Bennet ven lo. 
to Rome in order to facilitate ſome matters M be 
relation to the match with Spain, nu 
e of 


Th 
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To this petition of the clergy Rome aſſent- 
ed; and Dr. William Biſhop was ſoon after- 
wards conſecrated at Paris with the title of 
biſhop of Chalcedon in Afia minor. He went 
over into England, where he was kindly 
received by all the regulars, even by the 
jeſuits, entering on his juriſdiction by ap- 
pointing ſeven vicars, and ſeveral archdea- 
cons and rural deans. Alſo, by a power of 
which he deemed himſelf poſſeſſed, he erected 
a chapter of 24 canons, purpoſing to have the 
plan confirmed and ratified by the court of 
Rome; and for the greater ſolemnity gave to 
this chapter a common ſeal with an impreſſion 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, In a little 
time, he made up ſome breaches between the 
clergy and the Benedictin monks; and was 
in a fair way of bringing over the jeſuits to a 
like temper, 


Dr. Biſhop died in 1624; and was, not 
long aftex, ſucceeded by Richard Smith, he 
being alſo conſecrated at Paris by the pope's 
nuncio Spada, with the ſame title of bithop 
of Chalcedon. In the beginning of April 
1625 he went into England, and adopted all 
his predeceſſor's meaſures, confirming what he 
had done as to the methods of executing his 
juriſdiction. For two years he peaceably ſtyled 
himſelf the ordinary of England; only a certain 
tract written by a jeſuit, under the title of 
Reſponſo 


To 
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Controverly 
betwe en Dr. 


Smith, biſhop 


of Chalcedon, 
and the Regu- 
lars, 
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Reſponſio ad quemdam magnum Pralatum gave n 
0 alarm. It treated of the privileges of regular 
| orders; and is ſuppoſed to have excited the 
laity to more thana commendable curioſity and 
inquiſitiveneſs concerning the biſhop's power, 


ON 


About this time, in April 1627, there 
happened a more public and direct occaſion 
of having theſe matters looked into. Benjamin 
Norton, one of his lordihip's vicars, having 
1 conſidered a Bull publiſhed by Pius V. / Ronan 
| pontificts, } which directed that regulars ſhould 

not hear the confeſſions of lay perſons without 

the ordinary's approbation, (the council d 

Trent being alſo expreſs in requiring the 

ſame,*) wes diſpoſed to believe that the 

biſhop of Chalcedon ought to proceed accort- 

ing to that order. This difficulty being ſtarted, 

and made known to ſeveral lay perſons, pent 

tents to the regulars, they reflected ſo long 

upon it, that the ſcruple, at laſt, grew to 

big for them. "The biſhop himſelf had often 

privately conſidered the point; but, not t0 
N diſturb the regulars, he ſuffered them to pro- 
ceed conformably with their own principles 
Now, however, underſtanding that the col 
ſciences of many were entangled, he thouglt 
9 it 
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t his duty to declare himſelf, and accord- 
ugly, having called together the ſuperiors 
of the jeſuits and of the Benedictin monks, 
e frankly opened his mind, and told them, 
it was his opinion that no regular ought to 
hear a lay perſon's confeſſion without the 
prdinary's approbation. They acquieſced, 
nd for ſome time requeſted his approbation. 
But having more maturely weighed the caſe 
among themſelves, they flew off, alledging 
that the pope, being the univerſal ordinary of 
he whole church, had ſufficiently qualified 
bem to hear any one's confeſhon by exprefs 
faculties granted for the miſſion; and for the 
future they were reſolved, they ſaid, not to 
eek the biſhop of Chalcedon's approbation. | 
Aſterwards, to ſtrengthen their intereſt, they 70 
drew in ſome leading men of the laity to | 
countenance their practice, among whom 
were Sir Thomas Brudenal, Sir Baſil Brook, 
dir Toby Mathews, &c. this laſt being himſelf 
eſteemed a jeſuit and in prieſt's orders. The 
e henedictin monks were zealous in the ſame 
0. auſe. They had a learned man in their 
es body, father Preſton, who buſily engaged 
u. in the controverſy, and by ſeveral odious 
| | queſtions 
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Rome, By degrees, a general attack w 


ſtrance, in the name of all the lay Catholics 


great majority of the laity ſigning a paper 011 
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queſtions propoſed amongſt the laity, he nud 
them very uneaſy under the Juriſdidiq 
claimed by the biſhop. Father Preſton un 
ſeconded by father David, another, learng 
man of the ſame order, who wrote a Treatit 
on the ſubject, and ſent the manuſcript u 


made on his lordſ{hip's pretenſions, a 
ſeveral writings were handed about on both 
ſides. 


The Biſhop, in the mean time, thought! 
his duty not to be idle, He addreſſed himſel 
by a Letter to the laity, explaining the nature 
of his juriſdiction, and aſſerting his claim t 
ordinary power, This was ill taken by many; 
and in oppoſition to it the three lay gentlema 
above mentioned drew up an artificial Nen 


England, The writing was left at the biſhops 
lodgings; but he being abroad, it fell into tix 
hands of Mr. Edward Bennet, his vicar gent 
ral. Copies were diſperſed into other hands 
and it failed not to have the deſired effect wilt 
many. But ſoon the artifice was detected 


contrary tendency, in favour of the biſhop. 
By this time all the regulars were agreed 
oppole the biſhop ; for though the ſuperior 
the Dominicans, in the beginning, ordered al 


under his inſpection toſubmit, yet he afterward 
of 
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was bronght over to the other party, Father 
preſton, the champion of the cauſe, was ordered 
to write a Letter, by way of juſtification of their 
proceedings, in which the following bold aſſer- 
tions were noticed, viz: That epiſcopal autho- 
rity was directly contrary to law; that it was 
odious to the nation ; that it was pernicious, in 
he preſent juncture, to the Catholic cauſe.— 
The biſhop anſwered this Letter by a MS entitled 
2 Synopſis, Father Barlow then, preſident of the 
monks, in the name of the whole congregation i 
(of monks) publiſhed a book an. 1627, under f 

the title of Mandatum, &c. & which reflected much Il 
both on the biſhop and the clergy, He lays it | | 
down as a principle that, the council of Trent 
not being received in England, its decrees could 
ve no binding force in matters of diſcipline. 
This book the biſhop judged proper to ſend 
to the Inquiſition at Rome, encloſing an anſwer 
to it in the ſame packet, with the reaſons he 
ent on in adhering to his claim. 


The controverſy, by this time, was under- 
taken by ſeveral learned men abroad. Among 
thers, Dr. Kelliſon, preſident of the Engliſh | | 
ollege at Douay, publiſhed (an. 1629), his 1 
De Hierarchia Ecclefiaſticg contra anarchiam Calvin. uo 

| The 
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The book, by impartial perſons, was regards 
as a modeſt performance; but as it ſeemedy 
expreſs the neceſſity of epiſcopal government 
and to exclude regulars from the hierarchy 
thechurch, it hugely provoked all of that party, 
eſpecially the Jeſuits who decried it with gree 
vehemency. Iwo anſwers quickly appear 
againſt it; one entitled Brevis et modeſta difeuſy 
aſſertionum Kelliſom, &c. (an, 1631) under th 
borrowed name of Nicholas Smith, but realh 
| by Edward Knott, ſuperior of the Jeſuits: The 
| other entitled Apologiq pro modo procedendi Samt 
ſedis apoſtolice, &c. (an. 1631) with the named 
Daniel a Jeſu, but believed /known } to be the 
work of father John Floyd, an Engliſh Jeſuit 
Theſe pieces were firſt publiſhed in Englih, 
and afterwards tranſlated into Latin with ſome 
ſoftening alterations. 


The contro- Very ſoon the controverſy became publi | 
= among the French divines, on the following 0 
Divines. occaſion. — Father Knott, deſirous that Ib 


work {hould appear in the world with ſome 
reputation, ſent it to Paris-to be reviewed bſ 
one father Rivandier, an Auguſtine friar and 
a doctor of Sorbonne; and he, without col 
ſulting the univerſity, gave his approbatidl 
to it. The faculty of Sorbonne, being made 
- acquainted with the matter, took upon thelk 
to examine both the above-mentioned book 


and finding ſeveral things in them deſervilt 
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of cenſure, they extracted certain propoſi- 
ions, and condemned them an. 1631. The 
rench biſhops, in like manner, cenſured 
he doctrine of the ſaid books as higlily 
Wnjurious to the hierarchy of the church and 
he epiſcopal order. — And now the jeſuits, 
aving freſh work upon their hands, for a 
vhile left the biſhop of Chalcedon, and turned 
all their force againſt the cenſures of the 
dorbonne and of the French biſhops. One * 
ermannus Loemelius, pretending to be a | 
anon of St. Omer's, but in truth father f 
loyd himſelf, publiſhes two pamphlets againſt 1 
he doctors of Sorbonne and the biſhops; | 
he one entitled Spongta, &c. the other Quert- ' 
nowa Eccleſie Anglicane, &c.— Two other pamph- 
ets were alſo publiſhed of the ſame tendency, 
inder the name of George White; but theſe 
likewiſe were aſcribed to the ſame hand. Their 
tles were, Vindicie Nicholat Smithet, and Epiſlola 
4 Epiſcopos Gallie, prefixed to the Latin copy 
t Daniel a Jeſu.—But among all the works 
ubtithed on theſe matters, none gave more 
candal than a burleſque piece againſt the 
enſure of Sorbonne, called the Cenſure of the 
Ioſtles Creed in Latin, which was alſo given 
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* The author rather appears to have been, Theophile 
«Ynaud, a French jeſuit. Panzani is miſtaken in ſaying 
the 
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bore ſo hard on epiſcopacy, that the archbiſky 
of Canterbury expreſſed his ſurpriſe that an 
divine of the church of Rome {ſhould be ti 
author of it. 


Undet this provocation; and when fl 
doctors of Sorbonne, and the biſhops « 
France, were thus inſulted, three eloquen 
and learned writers of that nation undertod 
to defend the cenſures they had given: The 
were Francis Hallier, Nicholas le Maitr, 
and Petrus Aurelius, who, in ſeveral learn 
works (ſome whereof were printed at th 
public expence of the French clergy) vigor 
ouſly and eloquently ſupported the dignity 
of the epiſcopal order. 
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The pages | But Urban, acquainted with all the progrek 
uterpoles. of the Engliſh Controverſy, at laſt interpoſe 
his authority, and commanded filence to bolt 
parties; whereon the biſhop of Chalcedon, tl 
ſhew his inclination for peace, without furthe 


application, approved, in general terms, of | 


py =y 


the doctrine of this Cenſure bears hard upon epilcopit 
It is a profane compoſition, deſigned to intimate that l 
works, which the Sorbonne and French biſhops had cenſu 
were truly as orthodox as the creed of the Apoſtles: In 
direct tendency of thoſe works was to vilify and overturn 5 
hterarchical order in the church. 

y Abrege Chron. do Ih. Eccle. vol. ill. f. 4% 
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he ſaculties of the regulars. Theſe ſeemed 
leaſed with the meaſure at home, as it was a 
1eans of quieting the conſciences of many of 
le laity ; but at Rome they exclaimed againſt 
t, as a derogation from their privileges, and a 
eſſening of the pope's authority. Wherefore 
is holineſs declared that the regulars, by virtue of 
heir apoſtolic miſſion, were exempted from the 
anons that required epiſcopal approbation ; 
ut that the biſhop of Chalcedon might claim a 


E. 

ne Juriſdiction as to the three parochial ſacra- 
nal rents.“ To this order the biſhop alſo ſub- 
+ Fitted. Still the regulars continued to com- 


lain, that his Lordſhip was obnoxious, and 
oubleſome upon ſeveral other accounts. 
ather Barlow's book, termed Mandatum, was 
ufily handed about, not only among the 
atholics, but among the Proteſtants, till ſeveral 
f the privy council had a fight of it, who, 
mpreſſed with the idea of the danger of a 
atholic biſhop by the arguments made uſe of 
y that author, acquainted the king with it. A 
eſolution, ſoon aſter this, was taken that the 
thop of Chalcedon ſhould not be be permitted 
0 remain in the kingdom. The juncture of 
fairs at that time alſo ſeemed to require that 
caution : 


223 


—— 


? Dodd, vol. 3, p. 158. The Brief here alluded to was never 
Inonically publiſhed, and was by many, at the time, deemed 
"nous or ſurreptitious. Dodd, vol. 3, p. 13 
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caution : for England and France being engage 

4 in, or preparing for a war, it was thought ty 
N great a condeſcenſion to admit of a Catholi 
biſhop, in compliment to a nation with whit 

i they were at enmity: 


againſt the Nor was it long beſore a Proclamation wa 
bithop. iſſued out againſtthe biſhop, which obliged hin 


to lie concealed ; but it had no further effed; 
and no ſearch was made. This diſappointel 
many, who had hoped that the pope woll 
N now have recalled him. Where fore a ſecom 
Proclamation came out an 1629,“ importig 

| baniſhment anda reward of a hundred pounds 
any one who ſhould ſeize him. Neither hadtii 

any further conſequence. No enquiry wa 

made after him: the Catholics were not diſturl 

ad on his account: he {till performed his func 

tions privately ; and what favoured him mom 

the French and Engliſh were now concluding 

peace. On the the arrival of an ambaſſadd 

from France, Monſieur Chateauneuf, the biſa 

was entertained in his family with great freedol 

and ſecurity, the kinghimſelf being privy to l. 

N When Chateauneuf was recalled, and tk 
j Marquis de la Fontaine ſucceeded to him, i 
biſhop continued to enjoy the ſame privilef 


| Pr oceedi ngs 
' 
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bf teſiding in his family, with every oppor- 
tunity of exerciſing his functions. 


In the mean time, the regulars, or at leaſt 
their adherents, were very uneaſy; and they 
drew up a declaration privately, * which 


pleaſed with the biſhop's behaviour: This 
paper was delivered by a certain nobleman to 
Don Carlos Colonna, the Spaniſh embaſſador, 
and affirmed to contain the ſentiments of all 
the laity : and that he might not diſcover the 
fraud, it was only given into his hands the day 
before he left London. However, care was 


home. The marquis de la Fontaine and other 
embaſſadors in London were informed, that 
the Catholics were not ſo univerſally averſe to 
their biſhop as was reported: and this was 
made to appear by a common. ſubſcription of the 
ay gentlemen to another paper; drawn up in 
ngliſh, Latin, and French: La Fontaine, in 
particular, alſo ſigned an atteſtation, that the 
humber of thoſe who were friendly to an 
piſcopal ſuperior far exceeded the other, 
Finally the queen herſelf, an. 1632, wrote to 
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fgnified that the Catholics were generally diſ- 


taken to diſabuſe the Roman Catholics at. 


Dodd, ib. p. 143, 149, 130. 
+ Ibid, p. 142. 
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the pope, aſſuring his holineſs, that the cal 
was miſrepreſented, and that the comman 
voice of the Catholics was in favour of the 
epiſcopal order.“ 


He is compell- During theſe conteſts, the biſhop of Chal 


ed towithdraw , 
into France, cedon was adviſed to withdraw himſelf out d 
England, at leaſt for a time. He did ſo. But 


hi 


| 
| 


1 Dodd, ib. P- 141. 


+ 'The order of events, as ſtated by Panzani, is not accurt 
— The conteſt began, as related, in the year 1629, and on tle 
occaſion, as related. Various little publications, on both ſits 
then appeared, when the biſhop, to eaſe the minds of the li 
and to ſoften the aſperity of controverly, publicly ſigniied l 
approbation of the regulars' powers, pendente lite, that is, till ls 
holineſs ſhould decide. (Dodd, vol. 3, p. 138.) But bi 
holineſs decided againſt the biſhop, and admoniſhed him: 
drop the appellation of ordinary of England, which belonged ut 
to the biſhop of Chalcedon, whoſe powers were delegated ad ſed 
afo/tolice beneplacitum. (Dodd, ibid, p. 14.) The conteſt, ho 
ever, endured, till government was prevailed on to iſſue a fn 
and ſecond proclamation, March 29, an. 1629, which compell 
| Dr. Smith to leave England. Now Dr. Kelliſon wrote i 
| Hierarchia, which was followed by other works, as mentionellf 
Panzani. The ſurreptitious Declaration againſt the biſhop i 
procured ſoon after his departure to the Continent, when 
return or the appointment of a ſucceſſor was apprehended; an 
the counter- Memorial, (Dodd, p. 142,) conveying the jult ie 
we timents of attachment of the Catholics to epiſcopal governm 
appeared in the year 1631. In the ſame year the Brief Brumm 
[ | 4 which, by many, I ſaid, was deemed ſpurious, but which] judf 
to be genuine, tound its way into England through the hands4 
the Regulars. Dodd, p. 1 59, 
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ing another would be ſent in his place,) pro- 
cured a ſecond ſignature among the Catholics; 
and in order to induce them to it, they gave it 
out that the biſhop of Chalcedon's deſigns were 
tyrannical ; that he attempted to demand 
tythes; that he forced his viſits upon them ; 
that he claimed a power of placing and diſ- 
placing confeſſors at pleaſure ; that he purpoſed 


EC» — — 
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Even they perſuaded Lord Morley, who, for 
ſeveral years, on very juſt grounds, had lived 
ſeparate from his wife, that he would be com- 
pelled by the biſhop's orders to recall her. 


His holineſs being acquainted with all theſe 
proceedings, and being ſenſible of the common 


* infirmity of mankind, which inclines them to 
im tell their ſtory to their own advantage, adviſed 
edu with his chief miniſter, cardinal Barberini,* 
mY by what means he could come to a true know- 
edge of the differences between the clergy and 
opeldiMthe regulars in England. Himſelf as well as 
=y the cardinal had ever ſhewn a particular reſpect 


dor the Engliſh nation, as well from a general 
wih of re-uniting them once more to the ſee 
ot Rome, as from a certain natural ſympathy 


— 


hi adverſaries to follow the blow (apprehend- 


erecting a court for the proving of wills. 


The pope's nephew. 
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into England. 
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which ſeemed to engage their affections. 
Several inuendoes had been given to them, 
that the court party was not averſe towards 
keeping up ſome kind of correſpondence, 
They, therefore, came to a reſolution to ſend 
over an agent, at once to inform themſelves of 
the true ſtate of affairs among the Catholics, 
and to feel the pulſe of the nation with regard 
to other concerns. But the perſon proper for 
this employment muſt be a man unprejudiced 
in the general buſineſs of the controverſy, aud 
an inoffenſive obſerver in other matters. He 
that was choſen for this othce was Gregory 
Panzani, of Arrezo, a ſecular prieſt of expe- 
rienced virtue, of ſingular addreſs, of polite 
learning, and in all reſpects well qualified for 


acquainted with the deſign; and ſhe commu- 
nicated it to the king, who gave his tacit con- 
ſent : but, at the ſame time, ſingular care was 
taken that the matter ſhould not be divulged, 
among the Catholics or Proteſtants, who, from 
different views, might have obſtructed its 
execution. In a little time, a favourable 
occaſion offered for effecting the projed. 
Monſignor Mazarin being deputed Nuncio 
extraordinary to the court of France, Panzall 
joined him as an attendant ; and having made 
ſome ſtay in Paris, the latter privately paſſe 
over into England, under the pretence d 
ſatisfying his curioſity with the fathions and 

cuſtom 
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cuſtoms of the country, as other ſtrangers often 
did, (This was towards the end of the 


year 1634.) 


Panzani's firſt viſit, on his arrival in London, 
was to the queen, being introduced by father 
Robert Philip, her majeſty's confeſſor. He 
preſented her with a letter from cardinal 
Barberini. She had expected one from his 
holineſs; but, through the fecretary's neglect, 
it had been omitted, and arrived not till the 


Panzani acquainted her majeſty with the 
xtraordinary reſpect, both Urban VIII. and 
he cardinal entertained for her; and took the 
liberty to mention ſome inſtances that had 
endered her an object of their eſteem, parti- 
ularly that, by her intereſt, eaſe had been 
procured for the Catholics, and the blow 
werted with which they had been recently 
hreatened. In the cardinal's name he requeſted, 
hat ſhe would ſhew herſelf a parent to that 
egleted handful of people, and uſe her inte- 
eſt to bring them to a good underſtanding 
mong themſelves, who of late had been 
nhappily. divided. The queen returned an 
nſwer ſuitable to the occaſion : That the 
alued herſelf for the eſteem thoſe two great, 
derſonages entertained for her; and that it was 
lot the firſt time, ſhe bad been favoured with 


indeniable proofs of the cardinal's affection. 
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d of January, 1635. — At this interview. 
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She promiſed that nothing ſhould be wanting 
on her part, towards procuring further eaſe fy 
the Catholics, as alſo for uniting them among 
themſelves; adding, that the abſence of their 
biſhop was a great detriment to them, and 
that ſhe, in particular, was ſenſibly affected by 
the loſs. Panzani then acquainted her majeſy 
in general terms, that his holineſs expeRed tle 
Catholics ſhould be exact and ſcrupulous i 
their civil allegiance to the king and govern 
ment; and that he hoped his majeſty woul 
not preſs them beyond the known limits d 
their duty in matters of religion, He alt 
requeſted, that his arrival might be notifedty 
the king, with the occaſion of it. 


When the queen ſignified the event to hi 
majeſty, his only reply was, that Panz 
ſhould be cantious, and carry on his bufind 
with ſecrecy, and above all things, not | 
intermeddle in ſtate aflairs, 


Panzani then communicated a comma 
letter to the regulars, which he had broug! 
with him from the cardinal. 


1 It may be obſerved that, though i 
ſcribes the ge- ge. Catholics had many enemies in England, } 
9 the court party was very moderate. They i 
ter to Barbe- heard many inſtances of Urban's good-natul 


ri ni 
- and the queen's religion was an awe on mil 
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The language of the nation was not ſo bitter 
and ſcurrilous againſt the pope, as in former 
times it had been, when parties were debating 
his juriſdiction. The king himſelf, as he was a 
perſon of {tri& virtue and of great benevolence, 
requently intimated that he had no averſion 
to ſeveral pretenſions of the Roman Catholic 
party. Of this Panzani takes notice in a letter 
to cardinal Barberini, dated February 16, 1635, 
in which he mentions an inſtance of the king's | 
good inclinations, which, ſince his coming to 1 
England, he had himſelf obſerved. — One of 
he famous preachers, he ſays, having bit- 
erly inveighed againſt fchiſm in a ſermon 
Wcfore the king: his majeſty was heard after- 
wards to ſay, that he would willingly have 
e parted with one of his hands, rather than 
* ſuch a ſchiſm ſhould have ever happened.“ 
Un which one of the courtiers, who was familiar 
vith the king, begged his majeſty to talk ſoftly. 
is ſuch ſpeeches were very dangerous. The 
ing inſtantly replied : ** I fay it again: I with 
+ I had rather loſt one of my hands.” Some 
derſons, continues Panzani, were pleaſed to 
underſtand this of the puritanical defection 
from the church by law eſtabliſhed ; but the 
manner of his delivering himſelf, and the cir- 
cumſtance of his falling immediately into a 
panegyric on Urban VIII. were thought by 
others to be a comment on the words. — In 
the ſame letter, Panzani informs the cardival 
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of ſeveral other mattters, which, though j 
themſelves trivial, plainly demonſtrated th 
people's diſpoſitions: That formerly they 
churches were diſtinguiſhed by the name d 
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| Peter's, Paul's, Margaret's, &c, but that no- 
they were called St. Peter's, St. Paul's, de.; . 
1 that the archbiſhop of Canterbury had ordered WW 
|. the pſalms to be ſung in notes according to tu 
Gregorian method uſed in the church of Rome, Wi} 
by and that the king himſelf made the firſt eſſay; Wl; 
i that the univerſities, which formerly made Wi: 
* uſe of the books of the firſt reformers as con- Wi 
taining the only plan of their doctrine, were Wi © 
now enjoined to apply themſelves to the Wilt 
ancient fathers. and councils, — Theſe, amony if c 
many others, were the obſervations which b 
Panzani made, and of which he informed th: f 
cardinal, that he might have an idea of tz Wa 
Engliſh nation in regard to religious matters." He 
| | le 
But there were ſtill ſtronger proofs of ti: ſi 
complaiſance, not to ſay affection of tit Wa 
court party, towards the Roman ſee. lt 1 Wa 
j privilege of embaſſadors to be allowed a chaps , 
fot 
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* Theſe obſervations could only apply to the dignitris 
of the eſtabliſhed church and the court party, and not to ti 
nation which, as it ſoon appeared, was more than ever hoſt 


ö | to monarchy, and to popery, in their eſtimation, eſſential 
connected with it. | | 
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fr the uſe of their domeſtics and attendants z 
und by the indulgence of the court, not only 
foreigners, but Engliſh Catholics were per- 
mitted to frequent theſe places of worſhip, 
The queen enjoyed this privilege to a greater 
extent, Indeed, by the articles of her mar- 
riage, a chapel for herſelf and ſervants was 
allowed her: but, beſides this, ſhe had a large 
handſome church in Somerſet-houſe ; and a 
number of Capucin friars were permitted 
to wear their habits within the precincts of 
her court, Her almoner, abbe du Perron, 
often preached publicly in French; and ſome- 
times Engliſh ſermons were permitted in the 
church at Somerſet-houſe, This church was 
built purpoſely for the queen, being exqui- 
ſitely adorned, and furniſhed with very valu- 
able veſtments and plate, The king, from 
curioſity, ſometimes viſited it; and it was a 
ſatisſaction to him to obſerve the order and 
lignificancy of their ceremonies, How great 
a reſpect his majeſty had for ceremonies 
appeared by an occurrence, which happened 
« little before Panzani came to England. — 


Saviour ſuffered, was ſaid to have been found 
in the tower of London, where it had lain 
roncealed many years, Some of the king's 
ſervants took care to have it placed in a kind 
ok open box, on which ſome pains were 
beſtowed in the workmanſhip. Their deſign 

was 


A ſmall piece of the croſs, on which our 
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might be delivered to her, ſaying, the thoult 


to run into the praiſes of the moderal 
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was to have it expoſed among other raritie 
in one of the royal palaces. The queen 
being informed of it, was much concern 
that ſo remarkable a relic ſhould be lodge 
with other vulgar curioſities; wherefore 
acquainting the king with it, the delired i 


place it in her chapel at Somerſet-houſe, The 
king was not pleaſed, when he heared in 
what manner his ſervants were going to diſpel 
of this treaſure: he told the queen, no cut 
could have a greater value for things of thu 
nature than himſelf; that he would take cat 
it were made an object neither of derif 
nor curioſity. The queen on this withdren 
her requeſt, extremely pleaſed with li 
majeſty's diſpoſition. 


Panzani, in the ſame letter, alfo remarket, 
© That Catholic ſchoolmaſters were alloy! 
to teach in ſeveral parts of the city d 
„London; that both the writings and di 
«++ courſes of Proteſtants were in a differel 
key from what formerly they had beet; 
that the king's preachers often took occall 


Fo aw | 


*« papiſts; that they recommended the ul 
of auricular confeſſion, extolled the beat 
** tifying and adorning of churches, and 
paying a reſpect to the name of Jeſus i 
„ bowing, &c.; that they diſclaimed wal 


++ popu 
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„popular calumnies fixed on the church of 
Rome, owning her to be the mother church, 
« and author of happineſs to many nations. 
«© Altars, images, &c. he ſaid, were mentioned 
« with reſpect; and many, in common con- 
« verſation, withed for a re-union.* All this 
« was attributed, Panzani obſerved, to the in- 
* fluence the court had upon the minds of the 
« people, and originally to thequeen's reli- 
gion, and to the king's uxorious temper. — 
% Providence was dragged in to confirm and 
back every man's conjectures. Some ſaid, 
* the prayers of queen Mary of Scotland 
* began to be heared with ſucceſs; that the 
family of Stuart was naturally inclined to 
promote the old religion. Others aſcribed 
„ the whole buſineſs to the indefatigable zeal 
* of»the popiſh emiſſaries, and to the eaſy 
* temper of a prince who was entirely governed 


by his wife,” 


I muſt now return to the ſubject of Panzani's 


Agency, 
The 


— — 
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* The truth of theſe obſervations is confirmed by all con- 
emporary writers, Laud, therefore, and others were loudly 
harged with a deſign of introducing popery; and their inditfe- 
ence in repelling the imputation rather confirmed the ſuſpicion, 
he truth, however, is, not that they were friends to the church 
t Rome, but that they were enemies to the puritans, whoſe. 
principles they hated, and whoſe clamour they deſpiſed, - 
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The Catholics were divided on two heads, 
The neceſlity and convenience of a biſhop—and the od 
of allegiance, —His majeſty was made ſenſible 
that it was in vain to preſs them with the cf 
of ſupremacy, this being directly oppoſite to the 
tenets of their religion but he could not be 
perſuaded they had any colour to reſuſe the 
oath of allegtance,* which was a civil duty.— 
However, ſome of the King's council intimated 
to Panzani, that it was not impradticable to 
have ſome of the clauſes of the faid oath 6 
ſoftened, that it might go down with the moſ, 
tender conſciences. Father Preſton, a learned 
Benedictin monk, was the great champion for 
the oath. He was ſeconded by father David of 
the ſame order, a perſon of uncommon wit and 
penetration, though by a miſapplication of tus 
talents, he was unfortunate to the Catholic 
intereſt, being moſt factious and ſcurrilous,— 
Father Leander, another monk, appeared for 2 
while in the ſame cauſe, to which he contributed 
more by his grave carriage, than by his learning 
or judgment ; however, he forſook the party, 
and entirely ſubmitted himſelf to the pleaſure 
of the ſee of Rome. Father Preſton, indeed, 
was a man equal to the cauſe he undertook, 

being 


_ 
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* This was the oath of James, about which ſee introduc. p: 7 
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ing a profound ſcholar. and a maſter of ſtyle, 
hich he diſcovered in a very elaborate work 
itten in defence of the oath.“ He was ſup- | 
nted by perſons of all ranks; many of his own 
| 


zath 
the der became his diſciples; and ſeveral of the 
be iy and clergy ſtruck in with him. But theſe i 


ople, by overacting their part, perplexed 
nd almoſt ruined the Catholic intereſt at 
purt. For now the king judged he had a very 
pod pretence to preſs the oath of allegiance, 


„ i 
© We ſo many learned men undertook to juſtify \ 
of WW: and, accordingly, the oath was urged with 
ned ch ſeverity, that many who refuſed it were | 


ned, and impriſoned, and otherwiſe perſecut- 


1 of WS as the law directed, 

and 

bis Preſton's book remained not long unan- 
ole W'cred. Edward Courtney, a Jeſuit, undertook 


, for which he was ſoon after impriſoned. — 


= 
er: leny Catholics attempted a middle way, pre- 
dle ending the oath might be taken with the king's 


ning omment on it, whereby he declared nothing 

I Was 

ſure LA 6 
eed, 

* * This work was was written many years before this time, 


1619, when the diſputes about the oath, as I ſtated, were ſe 
amly agitated. Who father David was, I am not able to in- 
ſtigate, unleſs he was the unfortunate Benedictin John 
uns, who, having written againſt the temporal power of the 
pe and the looſe caſuiſtry of the Jeſuits, was, about this time, 
oyed abroad, and for more than 20 years confined with 
aics in the priſons of Rome. Dodd, vol. 3. p. tot. 
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was intended by it but civil allegiance, withoy 
any encroachment on the articles of their rel 
gion. But others judged ſuch comments wer 
only a ſnare , as the obvious ſenſe of the work 
were of another import. This variety fi 
opinions divided the party, who appeared fre 
quently in print for and againſt the oath 
reſpectively. 


The agent has As yet Panzani had not made himſel 
2 known to either of the ſecretaries of State 
Windebank. and he uſed the ſame caution in regard to tht 
embaſſadors of France and Spain. But father 
Philip and the abbé du Perron were d 
opinion, that it was high time, he ſhould ha 
an interview with ſecretary Windebank, i 
leaſt in private, to remedy the diſcords about 
the oath of allegiance, and to proceed as It 
ſhould find encouragement, Windebank wa 
proteſtant by profeſſion, yet no enemy to tie 
Catholics, and prepared to go all the lengti 
of the king and the court party. Not long ater, 
. Panzani had a conference with him, the part: 
culars whereof are given in a letter to cardin 


. Barberini dated January 19, 1635 
l «« Firk 


—— — 
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The Letters in theſe memoirs are quoted not in the 07 
2 were written, but as the ſubject ſeemed to call if 
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« Firſt, he acquaints the ſecretary with 
« the occaſion of his coming over, viz. to 
„pay a compliment to the queen from the 
« Roman ſee, and to inform himſelf of ſome 
« matters relating to the Catholic biſhop, 
„and incidentally, as occaſion ſerved, he 
„was at liberty to regulate the concerns of 
the oath of allegiance ; but having no expreſs 
commiſſion as to the laſt point, he was at 
n loſs how to proceed, but would be directed 
« as his holineſs and the king of Great Britain 
« ſhould agree upon the method. He further 
« aſſured the ſecretary, that both the pope 
and cardinal Barberini were diſpoſed to 
give his majeſty all the content imaginable, as 
they omitted not to ſignify upon every occaſion 
* offered ; adding that, if his Catholic ſubjects 
did not behave themſelves with the utmoſt 
* reſpe& to his majeſty in all civil matters, 
* it was contrary to the knowledge and defire 
of his holineſs; and that, on a failure of 
their duty in that regard, they ought to 
be made ſenſible of it as the law directed. 
* —Windebank was well pleaſed with this 
* diſcourſe, and took the liberty to reply : 
* That his majeſty had always fignified the 
great reſpect he had for Urban VIII. and 
* that, as well on his account, as for other 
* conſiderations, he had ſeidom preſſed the 
© execution of the laws againſt the Catholics 
to extremity, only now and then reminded 
them 


— As 
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oo 
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| them of their ſtate of ſubjection by pecuniay 
1 mulcts, and that too very ſparingly. k 
| added by way of advice; That he thou 
\:F it would be a part of prudence in h 
| * holineſs, either to recall, or moderate th 
% Briefs * that were in force againſt ſuch a 
„ took the oath of allegiance. — To whid 
© Panzani replied; that, as he had no con 
% miſſion to act in that affair, ſo he coul 
not pronounce upon it; but it was ii 
opinion nothing would be altered in tix 
„ Briefs, unleſs his majeſty would meet hi 
** holineſs half way, and agree to make ti 
1 © oath more agreeable to the humour of th 
© ſee of Rome. — Windebank inſiſted, that 

„% ſeveral Roman Catholics admitted the oti 

e might be taken with the king's comment 

** reſtraining the ſenſe to civil allegiance,- 

„This, ſaid Panzani, may be the opinions 

*+ ſome of the party; but, in things of ti 

© nature, men are to act in concert, all 

** govern themſelves by an uniform practio 
| All I can ſay, continued Panzani, is, th 

1 know it is the pope's pleaſure that 
; + Catholics anſwer all the demands of ci 
. allegiance 


* — * 1 — — — — — 


Introduction, p. 76. 


1 + How well does that word humour explain the whole pc : 
| of the Roman court in cenſuring the oath / 
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© allegiance. — On this Windebank replied: 
Then let the pope draw up the form of an 
© oath, and ſend it hither. —Panzani promiſed 
to write to Rome about the matter, and 
gave the ſecretary ſome encouragement that 
© the deſign might have its deſired effect, for 
that very lately an affair of the ſame nature 
* was carrying on in Irelaad. The Irith 
© Catholics having refuſed the oath of alle- 
* giance, the king propoſed another to them 
* of a ſofter nature; but this was alſo quar- 
relled with, as bearing ſtill too hard on the 
* pope's ſpiritual power. However, Panzani 
* judged it proper to ſend the form of the 
Iriſh oath to Rome, as a model for England.” 


But as it appeared afterwards, Panzani 
ce. as very much blamed as to this affair of the 
ath, Barberini taking the liberty to tell him, 
at he had exceeded his commiſſion, and 
at it was too tender à point to be handled 
that time. 


Before they broke up the conference, 
Windebank acquainted Panzani, that his 
anc majeſty was very much diſpleaſed, when 
he underſtood that Preſton's book had been 
cenſured at Rome : But Panzani diverted 
the diſcourſe by pretending ignorance, and 
alluring him, it was againſt his holineſs's 
mind, that any books were publiſhed on 

K e thoſe 
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thoſe ſubjects. — Then Windebank very 
% familiarly told Panzani, that it was whit 
++ pered in corners, that he would be ordere 
to leave the kingdom: But take no notice 
** ſaid he, of thoſe reports; you may ſy 
without any apprehenſion or hazard. — 
„Hence Panzani conceived a favourable oj 
nion of the court, and imagined they wer 
« diſpoſed to enter into a further correſpond 
« ence with the apoſtolic ſee; which cos 
„ jecture was more confirmed when Winds 
bank added, and requeſted that his holinek 
+ would write an obliging letter to the king: 
For why, ſaid he, ſhould not a comma 
++ father make himſelf familiar with his chk 
e dren? — The ſame requeſt was made) 
** ſeveral others of the nobility, who we 
of opinion that ſuch a letter would be 
acceptable.“ 


- 


Panzani conſidered all theſe things, 
took care to ſend intelligence of them to Rot 
—Afterwards in another conference he Ui 
with the ſame ſecretary, concerning the iu 
je& of a biſhop, Windebank told him de 
frankly, that the Proteſtant clergy w® 
never ſuffer a popiſh biſhop to exerciſe ju 


plied: 'That nothing was determined in Rot 
as yet in that affair; but in caſe a bill 
ſhould be ſent over, his authority would "a 
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the leaſt interfere with the Proteſtants claim 
f juriſdiction; that he would challenge no 
ower in foro externo, either as to tithes, wills, 
r any thing elſe that had the appearance of a 
ibunal;* that his power would be confined 
> matters purely ſpiritual, viz. confeſſion, 
nfirmation, and other things belonging to 
iſcipline and morals: In fine, that ſuch a 
erſon would be pitched upon, with whoſe 
nduR the king himſelf ſhould undoubtedly 
pleaſed. — Windebank ſeemed not averſe 
om this ſcheme : He only ſaid, it would be 
roper that his majeſty ſhould be acquainted 
ith the nature of his juriſdiction; and that a 
of ſeven or eight perſons ſhould be ſent to 
ome, that his holineſs and the king might 
ree upon a proper perſon of approved 
erit and inoffenſive carriage. 


The regulars and the laity under their He treats with 


rection were, all this while, very buſily . 


uployed, and making intereſt, that another plan for a 
ae hop might not be ſent over, which Panzani hop. 
he uf derſtanding, he endeavoured to convince 
n ehem of the neceſſity there was of having 

woah. Smith's place ſupplied; and he took pains 
e jul to 
ani l gin - z 
n Roll 8 

vill The faction that drove Dr. Smith from England had 


. publiſhed, that he was aiming to erect ſuch a 
K 2 
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to anſwer all objections raiſed againſt it. Thy 
Jeſuits and Benedictin monks were very frank 
and open in the attack. They alledged, tha 
epiſcopal authority in England was inconſiſtent 
with their privileges as miſſioners; that they 
had ſuperiors of their own to have recourſe to: 
that the preſence of a biſhop would occaſion; 
perſecution, and involve the whole Catholi 
body in a generalcalamity. —Panzani returnel 
diſtin& anſwers to theſe objections; and 280 
what regarded perſecution, he convinced then 
that during the fix years the two biſhops, Dr, 
Biſhop and Dr. Smith, made their abode i 
England, the Catholics had never been diſturb 
ed on that account ; and if biſhop Smith ws 
at laſt become obnoxious, and ordered into 
baniſhment by the king's proclamation, it ww 
occaſioned by the Catholics themſelves, wid 
expoſed him, and alarmed the nation by ver 
odd ſort of methods. He further told then 
that, in queen Elizabeth's reign, the Jeſut 
laid a ſcheme to have the Catholics of Englatl 
governed by 3 or 4 biſhops,* and that the je 
of falling under perſecution was then judge 
to be an objection of no force. 


Whit 


—_— 


— — 


I] have met with no documents to youch the truth of ll 
aſſertion, 
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the way for a biſhop, he was put upon forming 
a plan, how it could be effected. The occaſion 
whereof aroſe from a report, that the king de- 
ſigned to order away abbe du Perron, and 
moſt of the eccleſiaſtics and Capucins that 
attended on the queen at Somerſet-houſe. — 
His majeſty had received frequent complaints 
that they were too numerous, and ſome of them 
too inquiſitive about ſtate aftairs. From this 
juncture he deviſed a ſcheme which he commu- 
nicated to cardinal Barberini in a letter dated 
February 2, 1635. 


The ſubſtance of the letter was :—** That 
the new biſhop {ſhould ſucceed du Perron, as 
e almoner to the queen: That the places of 
the French chaplains, Capucins, &c. ſhould 
be ſupplied by Engliſh clergy, who were to 
be vicars, canons, archdeacons, &c. and 
bear all the offices under the biſhop : That, 
by this means, they would be under the royal 
protection, and upon that account would be 
** cautious how they behaved themſelves in re- 
'* gard to ſtate affairs; and, at the ſame time, 
would not be ſuſpected of tampering in fa- 
* vour of a foreign power: That the queen's 
** Chapel would be ſufficiently provided for by 
this method: That the biſhop might exerciſe 
his juriſdiction, and make his viſitations at 
convenient times, and not the leſs com- 


K 3 \' ply 


While Panzani was endeavouring to prepare - 
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ply with all the queen expected from hin 
in quality of almoner. He aſſured the ca. 
dinal, this plan would be acceptable to the 
queen, who deſired nothing more than that 
a biſhop might be ſent over. Then be 
goes on to mention the general motive 
which induced him to be ſo urgent for: 
biſhop : It was requiſite, he ſaid, on account 
of the regulars and the clergy. For be 
found, by experience, that the regular, 
eſpecially the Jeſuits, were for being ſol: 
proprietors of the miſſion ; that they dai 
made new conqueſts, and incorporated 
youths of the beſt families into their ſociety; 
that the clergy were wormed out of their place 
and obliged to yield to the force of interel 
and money. Beſides, added he, many d 
the regulars make themſelves popular by 
pretended privileges and ill grounded 


* indulgences ; and when they were queſtione 


and deſired to juſtify theſe ſingularities 
their anſwer is, that ſome pope granted then 
viva voce. The clergy on the other hand, 
he ſays, are in an abandoned ſtate, living 
under a kind of anarchy without an imme. 
diate head; and that, every day, irregular: 


ties were detected among them for want of 
a biſhop.” 


About this time, it was whiſpered at cout 


that, either liberty of conſcience, or ſom 
other great matter was in agitation, in favor 
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of the Catholics; and that the king, from an 
inclination to their caufe, vr out of compliment 
to the queen, was reſolved to make them very 
eaſy: but then it was expected, that the biſhop 
of Rome ſhould deſiſt from ſome of his claims,” 
The Jeſuits were not willing to hearken to an 
accommodation on the terms that were com- 
monly propoſed. 'Their uſual language was, that 
the Roman Catholic religion would never be re- 
ſtored in England, but by the ſword. This topic 
was very diſpleaſing to Panzani. He told them 
very frankly, it had too great an affinity 
to the deteſtable contrivance of the gunpowder 
plot; but he was ſatisfied, their zeal would 
never tranſport them ſo far. Their averſion 
to an accommodation was ſtill more ſuſpected 
from a book, publithed by one of their order, 
entitled; Puod libertas conſcientiæ non conventat 
Anglis pro preſenti rerum ſtatu. Some enemies 
to the ſociety thus paraphraſed on it: That 
they (the jeſuits) judged it a more eligible 
ſtate to remain as they were, than to ſee a 
total converſion of the nation, with the detri- 
ment or excluſion of their body: the latter 
being much talked of: and the firſt would 
certainly happen, if other orders were allowed 
their ancient claims, and the Jeſuits be per- 
mitted to languiſh without lands, and by con- 
lequence without intereſt or power; whereas 


coul now, by methods peculiar to themſelves, they 
on bore up their heads above all the reſt. 
av0 


f With 
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With all matters of moment, Panzani alf, 
not unfrequently communicated to Barberini 
his own private thoughts and conjectures. lu 
one of his letters, dated February 23, 164; 
he has the following words: It is but tw 
++ true, that ſome, and I may ſay many, 
both Jeſuits and Benedictins, have turnel 
the miſſion into a buſineſs of profit: « 
*+* which abuſe I ſee no other remedy than 
to cramp them in their faculties, eſpecially 
„the Jeſuits. By this method, they would 
„not have ſo many followers and admirers 
They would traffic leſs, and attend more 
to the cure of ſouls. Avarice was the only 
motive which puſhed them on to perſecute 
„ the biſhop. Some here propoſe a ſharper 
* remedy, viz. to take the Engliſh college 
© at Rome out of their hands, and reſtore i 
„ to the clergy, who, it is thought, would 
© make a much better uſe of it. The Jeſuits 
++ cull the beſt wits out of it for their ov! 
„ body: the others are deſigned only for the 
* miſſion, Whereas the clergy, as beiny 
% more peculiarly deſigned for the miſſion, 
ö * would not only reſerve the prime wits 10 
'F that uſe, but would take equal pains tlut 
8 ++ others ſhould be qualified. Things are nov 
come to that paſs, that a good religious mal 
is one that is moſt zealous for his order; 
and thoſe that are not good attend only 0 


* themſelves: and between both the miſſon 
3 1 ys 
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is very much neglected, and the deſigns of 


rin the ſee of Rome fruſtrated. Beſides, reli- 
In WF cious men are not fo eaſily brought to 
36: reaſon when they do amiſs, as being more 
too united among themſelves, and by conſe- 
any, WF quence more ſtubborn. A clergyman ſtands 
mei WWF by himſelf, He is ſooner corrected; and 
of WWF when bad, his example is neither of ſo 


much weight, nor ſo infectious as the Jeſuits 
* who are one and all. I mention the Jeſuits 
* rather, becauſe they are the leaders in the 
* affair of the biſhop: and it is the opinion 
* of ſeveral Proteſtants, that the Jeſuits, upon 
* I know. not what view, do very much 
* oppoſe an union at this time.“ 


While Windebank and Panzani were 
arrying on their conferences, one Cook, a 
ind of ſecretary, and by ſe& a puritan, 
ſuits Nfeſired to have an audience of his majeſty on 
on ſubject, he ſaid, which very much con- 
erned the nation's welfare, he, at the ſame 
ime, intending to do Windebank a notable 
usſervice, if not to throw him wholly 
ut of the king's favour. Cook being 
mitted, told his majeſty with a great deal 
it concern, that there was a certain Italian 
prieſt, 


* Union of the two churches, as will be ſeen. 
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The puritans 
diſcover 
P anzani. 


'The cauſe of 


the Elector 
Palatine is 
+ apo to 


im. 
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prieſt, named Panzani, ſent ſecretly by (| 
pope, and who might be of dangerous conſe 
quence to the ſtate, as well as to his majeſty, 
private affairs. The king ſmiled, telling the 
gentleman that he was no ſtranger to Panzanij 
arrival; that he was a perſon of worth and d 
unſuſpected behaviour; that he had fully ex 
plained himſelf as to the reaſons which brough 
him into England, and that he (Cook) needs 
give himſelf no further trouble on that head.- 
The king, however, thought it proper, by the 
means of Windebank, to acquaint Pana 
that, though he was diſcovered by the Purit 
nical party, he might be eaſy; that no bog 
ſhould moleſt him, | 


But now ſecretary Windebank had anothe! 
game to play, which was, to make uſe d 
Panzani in favour of the Elector Palatine 
family.“ He requeſted of him, therefore, i 

th 


— 2 — — — — - 


* It may be proper juſt to notice, that this was the fam 


of the elector Frederic, married to Elizabeth, daughter ot li 
James. He had liſtened to a wild propoſal that was to hx 
his head the crown of Bohemia; but with this crown he ul 


loſt his hereditary dominions of the Palatinate, The ent 


embittered the laſt years of James, and nearly involved 
nation in a continental war. The elector was at this tired 
and his children lived in exile: but one of thoſe children 


Sophia, deſtined to be the mother of our firſt George; ® 
Louis, the eldeſt ſon, in 1648, was reinſtated in the Palatine 
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e king's name, that he would uſe his intereſt 
ith the king of. Poland, the pope, and cardi- l 
al Barberini, that a match might be brought } 
bout between a daughter of the Elector and [ 
he Poliſh king, inſinuating that this would 
e a handſome preliminary, on which to 

ſtabliſn a further correſpondence with the ſee 

f Rome. Panzani promiſed to take a proper 

ime to propoſe this affair ; but he was very 

latory in doing it. 


and of 
Ily ex 
rougtt 
1eedet 
ead.— 
by the 
1N72N, 
Purite 


He was, however, aſſiduous enough in Deep policy of 
ending to Rome the new form of an oath, — ng ck 
yhich he deſired the cardinal would remit with from 
is thoughts on it, that the king and miniſtry — 
ight conſider it. It appeared ſoon after, by 
barberini's letters to Panzani, that the court of 
dome was very much diſpleaſed with the 
iberty he had taken in declaring himſelf on 
he ſubject of the oath. The cardinal acquaint- 

d him, that Rome ought to be very cautious 
ind rather paſſive in controverſies of that 
ature: ** For, ſaid he, ſhould we pretend to 


draw up forms of oaths, the Engliſh would 
pretend to be judges of the qualities of 


them, whereas it is our buſineſs to act as 
' Judges, where faith is attacked or endan- 
' gered.” He alſo adviſed him not to con- 

| cern 
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cern himſelf with Courtney's Book* (whid 
Windebank endeavoured to have cenſuredi 
Rome), for this, he ſaid, was entering in 
far into a thorny matter where he mizt 
++ prick his fingers. To condemn Courtng 
«© was to appear too openly againſt the auth 
** rity of the ſee of Rome, and to approved 
** what he had written was too diſobliging u 
the other ſide,” —Nay, even with regardy 
the biſhop, Panzani was accuſed of being lt 
cautious, eſpecially in being too particular i 
his reaſons, ſome of which ſeemed to requir 
his (the biſhop's) preſence that he might pr 
ſcribe rules to the regulars, which ſeemed nd 
to be the intention of the holy ſee, which wa 
always tender of the Regulars privileges, f. 
then privately acquaints him that Preſton's bodt 
was actually cenſured at Rome, as alſo ant 
ther by a Franciſcan entitled Deus, Naum 
Gratia. F 


i 


—ͤ—ͤ—ñ—Lͥ — — 


In reply to Preſton: See above. 


+ According to Dodd, vol. 2. p. 481, the works of Prein 
alias Widdrington, in favour of the oath of allegiance ® 
againſt the depoſing power, had been formally cenſured 
Rome as far back as the year 1614. He gives a copy d 
cenſure. Preſton appears to have written nothing after l 
year 162 2: Ibid, p. 421. 


$ The author was father Davenport, a man highly le 
and much eſteemed, whom the king and the archbiſhop i 
times ſaw. Dodd, vol. 3. p. 10g. 


PANZANI 


Theſe were the reproofs Panzani received 
tom the cardinal in a letter, directed to him 


Which 
ured 


ug n March 1635, which he thus concludes : 
mig The Engliſh are a myſterious people, and 
urn require all your attention. The fea which 


auth you paſſed to viſit them is an emblem of 


oed their temper, and a direction how you ought 
ng a+ to ſteer. Scarcely were you arrived, but 
zard ne you began to diſpute with yourſelf, whether 


ng leh 
ular i 
requin 
it pre 
ed nd 
ich i 
s,—lit 
's bock 


ſo an 


* it was more adviſeable to remain, or to 
return back. The curioſities of a place are 
* ſooner known, than either the religion or 
politics of its inhabitants. Time is required 
to become acquainted with the factions of a 
country, and much more time to find out a 
' remedy, when the diſtemper is diſcovered, 
You are yet a ſtranger to the Catholic 
churchmen of that country. This is your 
main enquiry. We muſt know the qualities 
and merits of perſons, before we can chuſe 
a biſhop from among them. This mult be 
done gradually, You muſt obſerve many 
things; and endeavour to filence all paſt 
animoſities, I am afraid you aim at too 


bs, much. You ſeem to be engaged in affairs 

nfured relating to the queen's family, and lay 

Py oy” ſchemes upon the removal of her French 
ter | ii 


chaplains, and perhaps not to her liking. 


1 giving no umbrage to the embaſſadors of 
France and Spain, by making yourſelf 
«+ public; 


I cannot ſay, but you acted prudently in 
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public; and I with you had been as caittigy 
„ in relation to the oath. Father Leander 
example might have deterred you. H. 
*« meddling about the oath was very ill take 
© by all parties; but being a perſon of m 
extraordinary reach, he was not likely to d 
% much either way. What will the Catholic 
„ ſay who refuſe the oath, to ſee you familia 
with thoſe who maintain it? It may, per 
„ haps, be a ſtroke of politics, whereby the 
% miniſters of that court endeavour to dray 
© ſomething from you. Such practices an 
« very common. It might, perhaps, not hare 
+ been amiſs to have mentioned, in gener 
terms, ſomething concerning the oath to 
* ſecretary Windebank ; but you went too fat 
in making propoſals. In things of that kind 
it is your buſineſs to ſee, hear, and obſerve, 
It is a piece of neceſſary policy not to ſeem 
to be fully informed of matters. One d 
* your character is ſuppoſed never to ſpeak 
but to the purpoſe. It is a pleaſure to hear, 
that the king ſpeaks well of the pope ; bu 
the praiſes of others are of no account vit 
him, unleſs they be introductory to the mail 


point of ſalvation. It is a comfort to heat, 
66 the 


* I know nothing of father Leander, or to what the palſif 
alludes. 


PANZANTI. 


one the Catholics are not perſecuted. All ſorts 
ler of perils attend perſecution—honour, faith, 

HF eſtate. The ſoftening of the pope's Brief, 
taken which Windebank mentioned, was a dan- 
Ff WF gerous topic. You entered unadviſedly on 


that ſubjet; yet were in the right to reply, 
that not repealing, but ſoftening was to be 
nila WF the thing inſiſted on. I with, however, you 
per. had never mentioned any thing of ſending 
the hither about the form of an oath, fince you 
dr are not ignorant how much his holineſs 
san ſuffered on ſuch another propoſal concerning 
bat h the ſovereignty of the Griſons over the 
2nerl WF Valaiſins. Should we form an oath here, 


th u and ſend it to the king, they would examine 
oo fu it, and cenſure it in England, On the 
t kind whole, it is my advice, that you diſengage 
ſerve, WF yourſelf as well as you can from this trouble- 
ſeen MF} lome affair of the oath. However, what I 
ne d write now is all from myſelf, till I can find 
ſpeat]MW 2 fit opportunity to repreſent things to his 
hear, MF} holineſs, that you may have full inſtructions 
bu how to carry yourſelf hereafter. I commend 
t with your reſervedneſs in not making any pro- 


miſes of the pope's writing to the king. 
Such things are never done, but when 
princes have drawn a letter from his holineſs 
* by writing firſt. Beſides, a letter to the 
king muſt be by way of exhortation on the 
raſh © lubje& of religion, of which, perhaps, his 

© majeſty is not yet diſpoſed to hear. As to 
« the 
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the queen's family, in my opinion, it we 
better not to be tampering there, nort 
propoſe any ſchemes of a biſhop reſdig 
with her in the manner you ſpeak of.” 


All this while, Panzani and Windehat 
had frequent opportunities of conferring toys 
ther. The form of an oath was very often thy 
ſubjet; and Windebank often took occaſion 
fay, that he did not underſtand there was an 
inconvenience, or prohibition in our lay 
againſt correſponding with his holineſs i 
matters purely civil and temporal. At laſt, by 
frequently repeating this argument, they . 
ſolved that it ſhould be propoſed to the queen 
and cardinal Barberini, whether a mutul 
agency between the court of Rome and Zngland 
would not be very convenient. WindebanF? 
ſeemed ſo charmed with the beauty of the 


projet, 


* Sir Francis Windebank who, in theſe memoirs, a& 
conſpicuous a part, had, in 16g2, been made ſecretary, thou 
the intereſt of Dr. Laud, himſelf, the year following, promo 
to the ſee of Canterbury. Windebank was much attached! 
the Catholic party, (whoſe extraordinary patron, fays 1 
Clarendon, indeed he was.) In 1640, for his friendly condul 
to that people, articles of impeachment were by parliame 
prepared againſt him, when he withdrew into France, 
formally reconciled to the church of Rome, and died 1n U# 
communion, in 1646. Dodd, vol. 3, p. 59. Clarend. vol! 
p. 178, 80. 


PANZANI: 


projet, that he was beforehand with Panzani 
1 communicating it to the queen. He aſſured 
her majeſty, he would be ſecret, cordial, and 
alliduous in carrying it on, adding, that the king 
ras very curious, and urgent to have a perſonal 
onference with Panzani, though, for ſome 


of the queen's requeſt, and not as if it were a 
motion of the king himſelf. The queen was 
rejoiced at the propoſal, and went heartily into 
t: ſo that, in a few days, the king and Panzani 
rere brought together, though in a very remote 
and unſuſpected place, the queen alſo being 
preſent. 


The king received him with a very cheerful 
ountenance, taking off his hat, while Panzani 
killed his hand ; and then, with a great deal of 
Ireedom, the latter gave his majeſty an account 
of his buſineſs in England, with an ample 
allurance of the great affection his holineſs had 


kind treatment the Catholics had met with 
nder his majeſty's mild and prudent reign. 
He alſo made a proper compliment, in the 
name of cardinal Barberini. — His majeſty 


manner, owning that he had always conceived 
a very exalted idea of the merits of Urban 
III. and had an uncommon affeRion for his 
perſon, adding, that it was a ſenſible trouble to 

L him, 


reaſons, this meeting was to be the conſequence 


lor him, and a grateful remembrance of the 


returned theſe compliments in a very obliging 
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him, that the preſent controverſies, and war 
in Europe gave his holineſs ſo much diſturb. 
ance : that cardinal Barberini's virtues did ging 
him a ſingular preference in his eſteem: and 
as to the Catholics, he was reſolved, none d 
their blood ſhould be ſpilt during his reign, 
though things were otherwiſe repreſented x 
Rome; but, at the ſame time, he could not 
conceal the high provocations ſome of that 
party had given him, as namely Mr. Courtenay, 
whom they had recommended to the French 
court. ——Panzani only replied in general, that 
he knew it to be his holineſs's defire, that the 
Catholics ſhould be punctual in their obedience 
to his majeſty; and that it was expected, or 
hoped, on the other hand, that they ſhould 
enjoy a reaſonable indulgence in the practice 
of their religion. — Thus ended the conference 
between his majeſty and Panzani. 


This interview encouraged Windebank to 
treat more familiarly with Panzani, eſpecially 
on the heads of religion. He told him that, he 
really looked on himſelf to be a good Catholic; 
otherwiſe, that he ſhould make no difficulty to 
bid adieu to all that was dear to him in order 
to purchaſe that name. He then inſtanced 
ſome things he boggled at in the church of 
Rome, and namely, the article of communion 
in one kind, which he viewed as a ſcandalous 


practice, adding that, if he were to be concerned 
| in 


PANZANI. 


iu uniting the churches, the Catholics ſhould 
liſclaim that article as a preliminary. —Panzani 
ly replied that, in his opinion, the writers of 
he church of Rome had given full ſatisfaction 
n that head. —Windebank went on to another 
joint : ** If,” ſaid he, we had neither Jeſuits 
nor Puritans in England, I am confident, an 
© union might eaſily be effected.“ — As for 
the Jeſuits,” anſwered Panzani, * though 
they have always been regarded as a learned 
body, and very ſerviceable to the church of 
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le 0 
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ed at 
d not 
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that Rome, yet it is not improbable but his holineſs 
at the would ſacrifice their intereſt, on the proſpect 
lience of fo fair an acquiſition.” — This anſwer, as 
ed, c vas unexpected, ſo did it ſeem to pleaſe 


e ſecretary much. It was an inſtruction to 
im, that the church of Rome did not depend 
n the Jeſuits, who had always been odious to 
ngland, not upon account of their religion, in 
hich they were on the fame footing with the 


hould 
actice 
>rence 


ank to Mt of that perſuaſion z but becauſe they were 
cially {W2relenited as too buſy in ſtate affairs and in 
at, he Mmporal matters, and too much concerned in 


holic; Me gunpowder plot; and that the moderate 
ATE a of the church of Rome had conceived a 
order like to them, on account of their averſion to 


tancel Mpiſcopacy, which they treated with diſreſpect, 
irch of d viewed as inconſiſtent with their deſigns of 
union Rays being at the head. 


dalous 


-erned 
in 
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Windebank afterwards proceeded further i 
his diſcourſe concerning an union, aſſuring 
Panzani, that all the moderate men in church 
and ſtate thirſted after it. —Panzani, on thi 
deſired to know what terms would, probably 
be propoſed as a plan to go upon. —The 
ſecretary faid he would inform himſelf: bu 
tliis he knew in the mean time, that it wx 
expeded, the church of Rome ſhould give up 
three of her tenets, namely, Communion in 
one kind, the Latin Liturgy, and the celebacy 
of the clergy. —Panzani judging theſe point 
too big for him, only anſwered, that he hoped 
ſuch obſtacles might be removed: but, in the 
interim, to facilitate matters, he thought: 
decree for liberty of conſcience would be: 
good expedient. —Windebank was of opinion, 
there would not be much dithculty in obtaining 
it, provided the Roman Catholics would not 
incapacitate themſelves by refuſing the oath d 
allegiance. —Panzani obſerved, he had already 
preſſed the court of Rome as to that matter. 
% But why,” ſaid he, may not his majely 
ce rely on the obedience of his Catholic ub 
jects without the ceremony of an oath, 
* the pope relies on them in the article of | 
© ſpiritual ſupremacy ””—And thus they con. 
cluded for the preſent. | 


* 


Father 


PANZANI. 


Father Philip, the queen's confeſſor, had in- 
dentally ſome diſcourſe with the king on 
atters of the ſame tendency, in which he 
ndeavoured to perſuade his majeſty, that it 
as directly oppoſite to the whole deſign of the 
oſpel, that there ſhould be more churches than 
ne; whence he inferred the neceſſity of a 
e- union. He alſo ſoftened the article of com- 


joint of diſcipline, alterable with circumſtances, 


debac nd might be compromiſed ſo as not to be 
points e ſubject of a breach; with other ſuch like 
hopedWiſcourſes in order to level the way, and 


emove prejudices. 


ght 2 
bei 1 muſt here notice a conteſt which hap- 
inion,WWened concerning the book entitled Deus, Natura, 


ratia, the author whereof was Mr. Davenport, 
Franciſcan friar, otherwiſe called Franciſcus 


aining 
Id not 


ath oli Sancta Clara. "This book was highly eſteemed 
lreacſ his majeſty, as being full of complaiſance 
nate. r the Proteſtant ſyſtems in ſeveral points, and 
najeſiWiicovering an inclination of approaching 
c ſubearer to them by conceſſions, where the 
th, Metholic cauſe would permit it to be done. 
of biet the work was far from being liked at the 


oman court, where it was conſidered as a very 
angerous production, far too condeſcending to 
hiſmatics and heretics. The generality alſo 
[the Engliſh Catholics were diſpleaſed with it. 


Rome they proceeded to cenſure it, though 
7 3 the 


y col. 
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the decree was not made public, the authy 
himſelf being firſt ſummoned to make hi 
appearance, which he declined on account ( 
infirmity, promiſing to give ſatisfaction ay 
other way. 


This, indeed, was but a private concem, 
yet it had a public influence, as things then 
ſtood, — It was'the opinion of many that the 
king was inclined to hearken to terms of a 
union between the two churches ; and that he 
looked on this book of Davenport as a remote 
diſpoſition towards it. It was, therefore, deemet 
an impolitic ſtep in Rome, to let their cen 
ſures looſe againſt it at this juncture. Father 
Philip was very induſtrious in acquainting the 
Roman court with the inconveniences 0 
rigorous proceedings. He adviſed them to g 
on ſlowly ; to wink at the author ſor a time 
alledging that he had ſubmitted himſelf, and 
that it would be ſoon enough to take notice « 
him, when he perſiſted, or affairs would per 
mit a cenſure, — Soon after, care was taken tl 
inform Windebank, that the condem natio 
was ſuppreſſed, But it happening that tit 
author, or ſome one for him, ſet forth anothe 
edition, in which no ſubmiſſion was expreſſed 
Panzani told the ſecretary, he was afraid ti 
court of Rome would proceed to a cenfurt 
and declare the author contumacious, that tif 
faithful might not be ſcandalized. Ib 
ACCcounl 


PANZANI, 


account gave Windebank great concern; and 
being acquainted with the author, he con- 
ferred with him on the ſubject. They agreed 
in opinion, that a cenfure would irritate the 
king, and divert him from any thoughts of 
an union. However, to ſoften the matter, 
it was given out, and confidently reported 
hat Mr. Davenport was ſtill prepared to ſub- 
mit himſelf, and that he had no hand in the 
econd edition, it being the bookſeller's con- 
trivance ſolely for the ſake of gain. Winde- 
dank alſo preſſed Panzani to take care that 
hey were very cautious at Rome, for that 
t would certainly ruin all their projects, if a 
rork of that pacific tendency were condemned. 
ut notwithſtanding all the care which the 
author and his friends could take to ſtifle the 
enſure, (which as yet was only privately 
Fhiſpered at Rome,) the Jeſuits were very 
puly in publiſhing it among their acquaint- 
nce in England. Davenport then publiſhed 
In Apology, wherein he amply declares him- 
elf as to the work itſelf, and ſubmits himſelf 
oth in that, and all other matters, to the 
doman ſee. He was not, however, willing to 
ave England ; but rather ſtrove to ſhelter 
umſelf under the king's protection, which 
0 lome perſons appeared to be a very odd 
* ſrocceding, and looked as if he deſigned to 
hat t on further. Even ſome ſuſpected the 
ert of him, from his having once been a 
member 
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member of the Engliſh church. —In the mem 
while, Panzani omitted not to adviſe hi 
court to be cautious, and to compliment the 
king in favour of Mr. Davenport, as far as the 
caſe would admit. 


At another conference between the ſeere. 
tary and Panzani, the former took a great dei 
of liberty in railing at the Jeſuits, whole 
number, he ſaid, was above 300; and thi 
it was expected, they {ſhould either all be 
baniſhed or be reduced. He added, it wx 
his opinion that, in caſe his majeſty wer 
diſpoſed to liſten to an union, the Jeſuits and 
Puritans would endeavour to obſtruct it; tht 
the Jeſuits were Spaniards by faction; that 
an union brought about by a French woman 
(the queen) would tie France and England 
together in intereſt as in religion ; and tha 
the Spaniards muſt be ſufferers by that event 
Again, he ſuſpected the Jeſuits would rui 
the project by humouring the king in ſomi 
other matters; that it would be as much 6 
their intereſt to continue as they were, the 
being full as expert in raiſing their fortunt 
in a ſtorm, as in a calm, —Panzani was ve! 
meu diſpleaſed at this invective againſth 
Teſuics. He told Windebank, that the woll 
laboured under great prejudices in the 
regard; and that, though ſome particul 
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enſured, the whole body ought not to bear 
the weight of the charge. — ** It is in vain,” 
anſwered the ſecretary, ** to colour their pro- 
« ceedings: England is no ſtranger to their 
* Jabours and inclinations: we have been 
* many years acquainted with their artifices : 
The church may ſubſiſt very well without 
them; and why ſhould a nation be peſtered 
with them? — ** Is it likely,“ rejoined 
Panzani, that the king would ſend away 


the Jeſuits for refuſing the oath, and tole- 


rate the clergy in the ſame practice? I am 
informed that, about two years ſince, his 
* majeſty was heard publicly to ſay, that the 
* greateſt ſticklers againſt the oath were the 
* ſecular prieſts. Nay, it is well known at 
* this day, that the Jeſuits are on good terms 
with thoſe that take the oath; nor do they 
drive them from the ſacraments, as ſeveral 
' of the ſecular prieſts are known to do.“ — 
his is the ſubſtance of what Panzani wrote 
0 the cardinal in a letter dated March 16, 
635, which he concludes thus: If the 
king will agree to have the controverſy 
about the oath determined according to a 
method preſcribed by his holineſs, it will 
then, perhaps, be thought reaſonable to 
humour him in what relates to the Jeſuits. 
In the mean time, I do aſſure you, he is 
very much exaſperated againſt Courtenay, 
not only for declaiming againſt the oath, 
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„ 


but becauſe he has fallen foul on the royil 
++ prerogative, and expreſsly prefers the 
authority of the parliament to that of the 
© king.“ 


I muſt not omit to mention an incident 
which happened during Panzani's agency, in 
relation to Father Henry Garnet a Jeſuit, why 
was executed for the gunpowder plot, in the 
beginning of the reign of his majeſty's father, 
Roman Catholics were at liberty to ſignify their 
opinion of that gentleman's innocence, by 
thinking or acting as they pleaſed in private; 
but his majeſty deemed it an inſult to his 
parent's memory, that he {ſhould be publicly 
venerated as a faint or martyr, who had jurid: 
cally been condemned as a traitor. For the 
king was informed, that the picture of father 
Garnet was not only expoſed in chapels abroad, 
but alſo that he was beatified, if not canonized 
as a faint, by Urban VIII. Urban, to diſabule 
his majeſty, as far as either he or the churci 
was concerned, ordered Panzani to ſhew two 
decrees to the king, One imported that 0 
picture or image ſhould be expoſed in churche 
without the pope's expreſs licence, which had 
never been granted in favour of father Garnet 
the other was, that no beatification or canon 
zation could be completed, till fifty years alt 
the perſon's deceaſe. The king appeared fats 


fied with this aſſurance from his holineſs, 200 
conclude 


PANZANI. 


oncluded that the reſpect ſhewn to father 
arnet was only an inſtance of miſtaken do- 


eſtic zeal. 


royal 
the 
F the 


By this time, Urban had been made ac- 
zuainted with all the particulars relating to 
Panzani's agency, of which having weighed 
very point, he ordered Barberini to give him 
is inſtructions. This the cardinal did in a 
etter dated March 13, 1635, the ſubſtance 
hereof was: That, for the future, he ſhould 
* engage himſelf no further in the controverſy 
about the oath, but as he was adviſed by 
father Philip, the queen's confefſor :— That 
his chief buſineſs in England was, to enquire 
into the differences between the ſecular clergy 
and the regulars :— That he ſhould keep the 
conferences he had with ſecretary Windebank 
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broad, a ſecret from the Roman Catholics, who 
onize08g would be apt to grow uppiſh on the report 
iſabue of an union between the two churches, and 
churciM* fo break out in impertinences, Which after- 


ew th 


hat 00 
zurches 


' wards, if the deſign miſſed, would have a 
contrary effect, and draw a perſecution on 
them: — That England would, by that means, 


ich hab prove too hot for Panzani himſelf, as ſome 
yarnet i had already ſuggeſted, he could not remain 
canon there long: — That, in a little time, he 
Is alte would be recalled; for in caſe what was 
ed (at hoped for did ſucceed, that affair was too 
oſs, al big for him and muſt paſs through other 


ncludeſſſ hands: — That the method he took to ſilence 
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April 25, 1635, Panzani is inſtructed “ to feel 
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both parties about the oath of allegiance, 
was an injury to the right his holineſs claimed 
in that controverſy : — That the court cf 
Rome would make a further trial of the 
diſpoſition of the court of England, before 
they would enter into any further corref. 
pondence concerning an union; for as yet 
there was reaſon to ſuſpect, tne king was no 
ſuthciently prepared for that nice point, a 
his averſion to ſuch as oppoſed the oath, and 
his favouring others of a contrary ſentiment, 
was a ſtrong indication :— That the author 
of the book, Deus, Natura, Gratia, {hou'd forth- 
with diſclaim his bold aſſertions, and leave 
England, for as yet his fault was pardonable, 
and {ſhould be forgotten: — That Panzan 
ſhould content himſelf with aſſuring the 
king in general, that he {hould have all 
reaſonable ſatisfattion, of which his holineſs 
promiſe to forward the match between the 
king of Poland and a daughter of the 
elector Palatine was a good earneſt :—ll 
fine, that Panzani would avoid all familiar 
ality with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, [el 
it might give occaſion to the regulars t 
ſuſpect, that his holineſs meant to revoke te 
decrees againſt the oath of allegiance, a l 
had already been noiſed abroad.“ 


In another letter from Parberini dated Pat 


6 the 
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« the king's inclinations as to a biſhop ; but 
« that this be done by the queen's means, 
« for no ſuſpicion was to be given, as if the 
« ſee of Rome had entered into any ſuch 
« conſultation. This alſo was to be kept 
from the regulars, eſpecially the Jeſuits, who 
« certainly would traverſe all ſuch deſigns. 
« In caſe the king hearkened to the propoſal, 
« and was afterwards inquiſitive about the 
„ biſhop's juriſdiction, that Panzani ſhould 
F* ſay nothing as to that point, and ſeem to 
„act in the whole with a commiſſion; yet 
to infinuate, at the ſame time, as from 
„ himſelf, that the ſee of Rome would grant 
no juriſdiction to a biſhop that ſhould be 
* prejudicial to the Proteſtant hierarchy. He 
then exhorts him to carry himſelf in ſuch 
a manner, as to give the Jeſuits no occaſion 
of jealouſy againſt him, ſince his object was 
to bring the clergy and regulars to a good 
' underſtanding ;. that he ſhould, for the 
future, keep off from thoſe two dangerons 
points, the oath of allegiance and the re- 
union of the churches: in fine, that he 
would never more inſinuate about baniſhing 
the Jeſuits, or reducing their number in 
order to pleaſe the king.“ 


In another letter from the ſame cardinal 
lated May 9, 1635, he acquaints Panzani, 
That the propoſal made by Windebank, 

That 
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That the church of Rome ſhould give up 
e ſome of her articles, viz. communion jn 
* one kind, the celebacy of her clergy, kt. 
+ would never pleaſe at Rome; that the 
++ Engliſh ought to look back upon the breach 
„they had made, and attend to the motiye 
* that induced them to it; and that tl 
© whole world was againſt them as to the 
points mentioned.“ 


It has been before obſerved that Panzani 
in letters from Rome, had been charged with 
exceeding his commiſſion in ſeveral particu 
lars. The circumſtance gave him ſome une 
neſs : wherefore, in a letter to Barberini dated 
April 11, 1635 : he promiſes to act mor 
„% warily: yet he cannot, he ſays, without 
injury to truth and to his character, cos. 
«+ ceal the carriage of the Jeſuits, againſt whon 
he makes freſh complaints, viz. That hu 


being pre-acquainted, was an unpardonbl 
« fault; that, every day, they gave frell 
inſtances of their averſion to biſhops, ex 
« citing, by their emiſſaries, the archbiſnq 
of Canterbury againſt the propoſal. —Thej 
** publiſhed everywhere that Panzani wi 
„ recalled, and that he had offended bot! 
the king and the miniſtry by his miſbenz 
** viour, and was only a ſpy upon the nation. 


— The Jeſuits, he obſerves, were exaſperat 
again 


VE e p p re *r2,% 


PANZANI, 


againſt him, thinking their credit much 


uſually made the nation believe, his holineſs 
did nothing without their advice, eſpecially 
in matters relating to religion.“ 


In a letter of June the 13th, 1635, he tells 
arberini, that the Jeſuits gave out, that he 
was not ſent by the pope, but by cardinal 
Richelieu ſo much were they perplexed to 
find themſelves neglected at Rome on this 
occaſion.” — This letter concludes with the 

lowing words: ** Your eminence muſt not 
be {urpriſed, that I complain ſo much and 
ſo often of the Jeſuits, becauſe I ſee plainly, 
they are the only perſons that cannot bear a 
biſhop; and, queſtionleſs, they will excite 
all their penitents againſt him. Every day 
[ hear new complaints of them, and of their 
equivocations; and yet I have given them 
more encouragement and tokens of confi- 
dence than to any others; which they 
requite with ſpreading idle and perſonal 
reflections, caſting my horoſcope, and pre- 
tending to be privy to all the particulars of 
my life. And of late, one father Roberts of 
that order attacked me ſo briſkly on account 
ol partiality in their disfavour, that I found 
myſelf obliged to make uſe of the ſtrongeſt 
alſeverations to ſilence him.” 


Panzany 


weakened by his coming over: that they 
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Panzani was now confidering what anſys 


new oath. He had received orders from Rom 
to draw hunſelf out of tht affair; which þ 
endeavoured to do in the following manner 
Firſt, he ſignified that, by his laſt accounts fig 
the holy ſee, both the pope and cardini 
Barberini owned themſelves extremely honour 
and ſatisfied with his majeſty's candour an 
aſſurance, that there {hould be ſome ſoftening 
clauſes added to the oath of allegiance, whit 
was a condeſcenſion, they admitted, ſuitable 
his majeſty's known clemency and goodne, 
But as for wording an oath, his holineſs thong 
that part belonged to the Engliſh miniſtry, i 
being better capable to judge how far allegiance 
would be required by the laws of their county 
and the principles of their religion. —Wind 
bank was at a loſs how to get rid of this con. 
pliment ; and Panzani had expreſs orders 1d 
to meddle with the form of the oath. When 
fore, to divert the difcourſe, he entertai 
Windebank with ſomething relating to 
book, Deus, Natura, Gratia, particularly remat 
ing that it was prohibited at Rome. — I 
ſecretary appeared much concerned, and beg 
that prohibition might not be made public i 
England, adding that the author was very mud 
eſteemed, not only among the Roman Catholic 
but alſo by the king; that the work contain 


Rome: 


PANZANI, 


Rome; and that father Philip valued the author 
as a perſon of great virtue, learning, and 


probity. 
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It was not poſſible to conceal this matter from 
the king, who was ſo irritated when he was truly 
informed of the fact, that it was ſcarcely in the 
queen's power to pacify him. When he had re- 
covered his temper, he ſaid: ** He hoped the ſee 
of Rome would not proceed to prohibit all 
other bocks of the ſame tendency; and particu- 
arly that he ſhould conſider it as a ſingular 
affront, if a book againſt father Courtenay now in 
he preſs ſhould be cenſured at Rome.” 
ourtenay had aſſerted the depoſingpower. He 
deſired the queen to acquaint Panzani with his 
ſentiments, which, if complied with, he might 
ſtill remain in England without moleſtation. 


com- 
Ts nd Cardinal Barberini being informed of this 
Vhe particular, thought it a diſhonour to the holy 


ee, to have a bar put to the execution of its 
uriddiction, But to compromiſe the matter, 
he anſwer to Comtenay never appeared; and 
hus the affair ended. And not long after, the 
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beg elign of a reciprocal agency between the queen 

blic And the court of Rome was ſet on foct, as will 

mu ſeen in its proper place. 
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count of a ſcheme which was laid ſome timebefyr 
he came into England, and which chiefly relate 

\ to the controveſy about a biſhop. It was thi 
— One Bafil Brook,“ a gentleman of account and 
very zealous in maintaining the privileges of th 
regulars againſt epiſcopal juriſdiction, made 
Panzani a viſit, and left in his hands a Proteſtatn | 
againſt the government of biſhops in England, 
ſigned by many of the Roman Catholic laity,- 
'The writing was delivered with an intimation, 
that he was at liberty, if he pleaſed, to ſhewi 
to the ſecular clergy who might themſelves eu. 
mine the ſignatures. 


Panzani was ſoon given to underſtand, tha 
this was a ſtratagem invented a few years before, 
when the regulars apprehended that a biſhop 
would be ſent to ſupply the abſence of Dr, 
Smith. The queen was diſpleaſed to find te 
regulars were playing their old game. Belids, 
Panzani, on enquiry, diſcovered that ſeveral d 
the ſubſcribers were ſcarcely Catholics, and ti 
others refuſed to acknowledge their names, whicl 
gave him an ill impreſſion 2gainſt ſuch proceet 
ings. In the letter above mentioned he ha 
theſe words: Does not your eminent 

| plain 


— 


| 


* Sir Baſil: See Dodd, vol. 3, p. 58. and p. 129 be 
heads of the Proteſtution or Remonſtrance here mentio 
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10 plainly ſee, what tricks Brook and the Jeſuits 


ated WW play, that I may be diſappointed in ſpeaking 
thi, , to their partizans, and in having the figna- 
ni WF tures verified. At my firſt appearing in 


{ile WW London, that their adherents might not come 
ne near me, they gave out that I was a penſioner 
Pain of France and an agent of cardinal Richelieu: 


land, WF again, that a perſecution was at hand, and it 
y WT wes not prudent to viſit me. Some patience 
tion, WM is required to bear theſe men's reproaches. — 


They ſpare neither the queen, nor his holt- 
* neſs, nor your eminence; and indeed, you 
have affronted them, without meaſure, in 
' ſending me hither without firſt having taken 
their advice. One of their capital objections 
* againſt me is, that I am not an impartial 
* perſon, that is, that I am not wholly addicted 


f DW to their domeſtic intereſt. For as they eſteem 
d te WT their own proceedings juſt and reaſonable, ſo 
Tl þ all that fall not into their meaſures. are want- 
al u ing in their duty, and are partial. They 
4 un have ſpread about another report, viz. that 


am ordered by your eminence to apply 
' myſelf no more to the queen or Windebank ; 
but rather to Mr. Cottington, the other ſecre- 
' tary of ſtate, a great friend to the Catholics, 
but particularly addicted to the Jeſuits intereſt. 
In this they ſeem to have a double view: 
* firſt, to ſet me at variance with Windebank 
and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, (who are 
' Profeſſed adverſaries to the Jeſuits) ; then, 
M 2 by 
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** by Cottington's means, to penetrate intom 
% deſigns. Cottington is their friend, and! 
cSpaniard by faction; yet I cannot think, he 
** would reveal my ſecrets to the Jeſuits, knoy- 
ing it would be highly diſpleaſing tothe 
{© king and the primate, and be a certain way 
of throwing himſelf out of favour.““ 


The idea Panzani had formed of ſecretary 
Cottington, was very juſt, of which he gives: 
proof in another letter to the cardinal dated 
July 11, 1635. One day,” he ſays, * dif. 
** courſing with Cottington concerning : 
'* biſhop, he obſerved, that it was a nice point, 
% If, ſaid he, the pope ſends a biſhop againſt 
the king's inclination, the Roman Catholic 
will have reaſon to apprehend the conſe 
** quence; and for the king's inclinations, be 
Vas ſatisfied, they were averſe to the deſign 
at preſent. —Panzani replied that, in lis 
opinion, nothing could conduce more to- 
++ wards keeping the Catholics in a due ſub- 

« jection. 


— — 
— 


* Sir Francis Cottington had been created baron Cottingos 
in the 7th of Charles, and was, at this time, chancellor f tit 
exchequer. He had the diſadvantage of being ſuſpected a 
leaſt a favourer of the Papiſts, (though that religion thought 
*« itſelf nothing beholding to him,) by which he was in ge 
« umbrage with the people:” ſays Clarendon, vol. 1, P. 0. 
He died in Spain, after the reſtoration, a member of the Calle 
church. Dodd, vol, 3, p. 47. 
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zjection to their prince, than to have a head 
placed over them to inſpect their behaviour, 
« eſpecially ſince aſſurances would be given, 
« that the epiſcopal power granted by the 
pope ſhould not give any annoyance to the 
« Proteſtant clergy. Cottington ſeemed not 
& to reliſh the propoſal ; and as a proof of the 
„ king's diſlike to it, he ſaid, his majeſty was 
4 about to order abbe du Perron to be removed 
from the queen's family on a report that he 
vas elected biſhop in France.“ 


Before Panzani would make any trial of the 
king's inclinations in regard to a biſhop, he 
judged it would be well to enquire, how the 
generality of Catholics ſtood themſelves affected 
that way. To this purpoſe, he reſolved firſt 
to mform himſelf of the particulars of that 
Proteſtation of the laity, lately put into his 
hands, but which was drawn up in Auguſt 
1031, before he came into England. He 
Obſerved that many of the ſubſcribers ſtudiouſly 
kept out of the way : but when he inſiſted, that 
they ought to appear to juſtify their ſignatures, 
lome of them owned they had ſigned againſt a 
biſhop, but were perſuaded to it. Others ſaid, 
they had ſigned only by proxy; and others, 
that they had oppoſed a biſhop on a miſrepre- 
ſentation of his power, and a belief that it 
would certainly draw a perſecution on them. 
It was generally believed that the regulars were 
M 3 | | at 
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at the bottom of this contrivance, and that th 
apprehenſion of being cramped in their Privi. 
leges had made them ſo very induſtrious. 
Now the true ſtate of things was this, 


The generality of the laity, from the ven 
beginning deſired nothing more than to be 
governed by a biſhop ; and many perſons d 
diſtinction among them offered to take the 
whole concern upon themſelves, not only in 
providing for his ſubſiſtence, but in anſwering 
for his behaviour, and engaging he ſhoud 
appear when the king or miniſtry required i 
The Proteſtation, therefore, being detected u 
ſurreptitious, in many particulars, the regula 
at laſt publicly diſclaimed it, and cleared then 
ſelves from the aſperſion caſt upon them on thut 
account. Indeed, there were ſeveral manifel 
proofs of very unfair dealing. For, beſides the 
tricks already mentioned, it was found that, 
twelve noblemen named in the paper, few d 
them had really ſigned; ſome were infants; 
and ſome, in other reſpects, had been draw 
in.* —On his return to Rome, Panzani made 


this appear before the congregation de Propagai 


— —— 


dee Dodd, vol. 3, p. 139, 141, 2. Alſo p. 149, 59: Wh 
it appears what were the realſentiments of the Catholics, and 
what means the fignatures to the proteſtation were procured 
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k. Now the regulars and ſuch of the laity as 


lefizn, as to with the clergy were left deſtitute 
ff a head to inſpect them, provided he claimed 
no authority over the regulars or the laity. 


the ſecular clergy inſiſted, not only on having 


inſtitution ; but that he ſhould enjoy that 
power which other biſhops claimed in the 
church of God. They ſaw no reaſon, why the 
Indies thould be favoured with biſhops, and 
only England negleted. They alledged, that 
the queen, and the majority of the nobility 
and gentry earneſtly deſired it. That it was 
to be apprehended, the regulars had human 
views in oppoſing it. That the ſcheme of an 
archprieſt was unuſual, and not authoriſed by 
the laws of God or the practice of antiquity. 
That it would not anſwer the ends of the 
miſſion, as they had learned by experience; 
to ſay nothing of the indirect means made uſe 
of to introduce it amongſt them. That the 
title of a biſhop could afford no grounds for a 
perſecution, as was plain in the biſhop of 
Chalcedon's caſe, who lived undiſturbed, till the 
nation was excited againſt him by the libels 
nd clamours of their own party. What had 
tue government to apprehend from a biſhop 
more than from an archprieſt, or other digni- 

fied 


yere aga inſt a biſhop, were not ſo averſe to the 


They propoſed, therefore, to have the ſcheme 
of the archprieſt revived. On the other hand, 


a biſhop according to the divine and primitive 
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fied churchman enjoying the ſame juriſdiion? 
How could it be judged an encroachment on 
the privileges of regulars to become ſubje tg 
a biſhop while ſtrolling on the miſſion, when 
even in their monaſteries, according to the 
decrees of the council of 'Trent and the dif. 
cipline of the church, they could not make uſe 
of their faculties in regard to the laity, without 
epiſcopal approbation ? 


While the two parties were thus em 
ployed in producing arguments in favour 
of their pretenſions, the embaſſador of Spain, 
with the reſident of Flanders, propoſed the 
ſcheme formerly hinted at by Panzanj, 
though on the view of a different intereſ, 
They took it for granted, that the greatel 
part of the Engliſh Catholics were Spaniards 
by faction, and thence inferred, that they 
would be beſt pleaſed with a biſhop wv 
ſhould reſide with the Spaniſh embaſſador un 
quality of his excellence's almoner. This pro- 
poſal was conſidered as very favourable to the 
Engliſh Catholics in general, becauſe it would 
ſerve as a precedent fox the French embaſſador 
or other foreign agents to expect the fame 
ſavour ; and the queen herſelf might enjoy tit 
ſame privilege. The Jeſuits were ſuppoſ 
to be at the bottom of this deſign, being not yt 
cured of their apprehenſions, that the biſhop d 


Chalcedon would make them another viſit.— 
Urban 
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an VIII. would not liſten to any ſuch pro- 
"ofals, Several inconveniences ſeemed to 
tend it. The court of England was always 
ealous of the liberties foreign embaſſadors took 
n admitting Engliſh Catholics into their 
hapels, which would be greatly encreaſed 
hen a biſhop had his reſidence there. Beſides, 
he Catholics would be divided into factions by 
xdhering to biſhops protected by different 
nations ; and their differences, inſtead of being 
ompoſed, would break out in new controver- 
es, and ruin the common cauſe. 


While perſons of no great intereſt were 
leaſing themſelves with theſe imaginary 
chemes, the queen and Panzani were ſo far 
advanced, as to have the queſtion propoſed to 
he king, whether he would be content that a 
biſhop ſhould be appointed? The queen ſolely 
ppeared in it, Panzani having been expreſsly 
ordered by Rome, not to run the hazard of a 
efuſal himſelf, His majeſty's anſwer was very 
andid : ** that it could not be permitted ; for 
hat neither the biſhops nor his miniſtry would 
earken to any ſuch propoſal, as things now 
00d.” —Nor was it poſſible to move the king 
rom his reſolution, he being naturally both 
eartul and tenacious, and his chief favourite 
nd counſellor, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
F*cping him cloſe to the point, 
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I mentioned before a reciprocal agency, thy 
was projected between the court of Rome n 
the queen of England, the deſign of which un 
to make an experiment, how far the tw 
churches could be brought towards a unioy 
The diſappointment, as to the king's allowing; 
biſhop, was no impediment to this ſcheme, 
Windebank was the firſt propoſer, and he wy 
careful not to ſlumber over ſo pleaſing an ide, 
Cottington and the cardinal had, in like man- 
ner, been acquainted with it, who not on 
gave their approbation, but went heartily int 
it. But before they proceeded any further, 
Barberini ordered father Philip, the queen; 
confeſſor, to deliver his ſentiments on the ſub 
je, as to its practicability and method. Fathe 
Philip was a perſon of great penetration, wit 
had made it his buſineſs ever ſince he came 
into England, to obſerve the religious dilps 
ſit ions of the nation. The ſubſtance of ti 
account he ſent to the cardinal was this: 


„ That the king and ſeveral of his miniſ 
*© were far from being adverſe to an union: 
* that it was an undertaking of the moſt dat 
*© gerous conſequence, on account of the ma 
* and ſevere edicts that were in force agil 
e the Roman Catholic religion: that that 
„ who were moſt favourably inclined to ti 
Catholic cauſe, were frequently obliged! 


« give proofs of their zeal to the contrary f 
| « fel 
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fear of notice; in which caſe it was difficult 
to form a juſt idea of their real ſentiments, 

« ſeeing they found themſelves under a neceſſity 
* of varying from themſelves, and acting inco- 
« herently. For inſtance, he ſaid, when there 
was any Preſſing occaſion for money, the 
king was obliged, contrary to his inclination, 
to let the laws looſe againſt the Roman Catho- 
* lics, otherwiſe the Puritanical houſe of com- 
* mons would make no progreſs in the money 
bills; for the government not being arbitrary, 
* no extraordinary levies - would be granted 
without the people's conſent. That the 
* biſhops in like manner, (though ſeveral of 
them were diſpoſed to enter into a correſpon- 
* dence with Rome) when their temporalities 
were threatened by the Puritanical members, 
| (as they had frequently been of late) went 
into the ſame perſecuting methods; that ſuch 
a conduct as this had ſo much of contradiction 
in it, that it was altogether unintelligible to 
' thoſe who were not perſectly acquainted with 
the infirmities of human nature, and parti- 
' cularly with the irreſolution of theſe iſlanders. 
Vet, after all, if Windebank's project of a 
' Teciprocal agency could be ſet on foot, there 
might be ſome hopes of a reunion.” | 


——— * 


„ 


Then father Philip goes on and acquaints 
he cardinal with the qualities of the agents 
proper to engage on ſuch an undertaking: 
particularly 
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particularly he gives his opinion of the Italia 
agent, viz. that he ought to be about 35 yer 
of age, youth and old age being neither g 
them capable of that deſirable mixture 
é gravity and ſpirit requiſite in a public min- 
e ſter; that he ought to be noble, rich, hand- 
% ſome, and affable in converſetion; a good 
*© economiſt, obſerving ſtrict order in his ſamily; 
grave and reſerved, yet complaiſant, eſpecially 
to the ladies of the court, and ſtill here ver 
„ guarded, the king and queen tein 
++ {tritly virtuous, and profeſſed enemies to in. 
** modeſty and gallantry.—Then, as to more 
public qualifications; He muſt be ſkilled in 
„the French language, which will carry hin 
„through all the buſineſs of the Engliſh court; 


always acceſſible, and willing to give ful 
* ſatisfaction to all that addreſs themſelves to 


* him; never to blame the king or miniſtry for 
the ſeverities ſometimes practiſed againſt the 
Roman Catholics, but if any reflections be 
made, to take care they be only levelled 
** againſt the purſuivants and other inferior 
++ officers; not to appear too zealous to have te 
{© Catholics relieved from their hard{hips; tl 
compliment the ſecretaries of ſtate with an 
account of what paſſed at Rome, and foreigi 
* courts, yet ſtill with due regard to his truſ. 
and reſpec to his religion. He would have 
** the queen now and then pleaſured with [talial 
* curioſities, and every one accoſted in thel 
oven way and enticed by proper baits.” 


Then 
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Then he proceeds to give his opinion how 
hings ought to be managed, after the goodwill 
fthe miniſtry and privy council {hall have 
deen ſecured; viz. © That none of the laws 
* againſt Roman Catholics be executed, without 
* an expreſs and written order from above to 
* every inferior office, which will afford time 
* to ward off the blow, and amount to an 
* interpretative liberty of conſcience ; and, at 
the ſame time, be an encouragement to 
moderate Proteſtants to ſpeak their minds 
freely in favour of Roman Catholics. This 
might be followed afterwards by more parti- 
* cular allowances for liberty of conſcience, and 
* ſo on gradually, till it became general; and 
* then, in a few years, the leading men of both 
* houſes might be induced to think of an 
union. 


Such was father Philip's plan, of which the 
cardinal very well approved; and his opinion 
on the whole was, that the difficulties were not 
ſo great but they might be ſurmounted, in caſe 
tte king would eſpouſe the cauſe heartily. 


The cardinal on this aſſured father Philip, 
that nothing ſhould be neglected in order to 
Provide ſuch an agent for England as ſhould 
poſſeſs all theſe neceſſary qualifications; and 
tat the buſineſs of Panzani was daily to culti- 


ale the good diſpoſitions of the two ſecretaries, 
It 
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It required ſome addreſs to make theſe gent 
men act in concert; for though they were hg 
zealous in the cauſe, yet Windebank havin 
been the firſt propoſer of the ſcheme of th 
mutual agency, he might perhaps be diſguſt 
if he were not alſo a principal actor. By 
matters were fo contrived, that both wer 
equally employed. The queen now inforng 


not object; and he ordered that Cottingin 
ſhould be conſulted, being very capable, he ſa 
to adviſe, This ſerved to unite the ſecretaris, 
Secrecy was enjoyned on all hands; and the kin 
requeſted, he might himſelf name the perſa 
who ſhould be ſent to Rome. As to the agen 
thence to the queen, he deſired he might nd 
be in orders; for a lay man would give leſs je 
louſy to miniſtry, nor be conſidered as a nuncid 
and, at the ſame time, would be the fittel 
perſon to terminate the diſputes between tit 
clergy and regulars. The matter being thus fi 
ſettled, Windebank, as the original mover off 
promiſing a work, appeared much delighted. 


At this time there was a young nobleman i 
court, Walter Montague, whoſe converſion 
the church of Rome rendered him highly ſervice 
able in conducting the preſent projects. Hi 
birth, abilities, and other {hining qualification 
had made him the queen's favourite; nor di 


they recommend him leſs to all thoſe who had 
honou 
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onour of his acquaintance. While he was a 
oteftant, his curioſity had led him to viſit 
dome, where, on the queen's recommendation, 
e could not fail of a proper reception. 
tturning to England, he took Paris in his way, 
here he ſtudiouſly expreſſed the extraordinary 
wilities he had received from Urban VIII. 
hoſe carriage and unfeigned affection to the 
reliſh nation, he ſaid, had ſo charmed him, 
hat he thought there could be no greater hap- 
neſs than to ſtand at the elbow of ſo deſerving 
prelate. Cardinal Barberini alſo, in imita- 
ion of his maſter's example, had ſo loaded Mr. 
lontague with preſents and well-ſuited com- 
liments, that thoſe two great men were the 
onſtant ſubject of his diſcourſe and his 
praiſes, By the hands of this gentleman, the 
ardinal preſented the king of England with a 
ge picture of Bacchus, the work of the cele- 
rated Guido, underſtanding that his majeſty 
as a great admirer of ſuch curioſities, — Mr. 
lontague was ſo impreſſed with a ſenſe of 
eligion, from the appearance it made on the 
ountenance of Urban, that, from the firſt 
oment of beholding him, he formed a reſo- 
ution of becoming a Roman Catholic. On his 
tum to England, he executed this reſolution ; 
the had not done it privately before, as many 
onjectured. When the king heard of his con- 
erſon, he ſignified privately to him, that it 


ould give leſs offence to government, if he 
abſented 
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abſented himſelf from court, at leaſt for {gy 
time. In obedience to his majeſty's order 
Mr. Montague, ſoon after, once more wer 
abroad, and viſited Paris and Rome.* 


I have before mentioned that, when Panzy 
left Italy, he joined himſelf to the retinued 
Signor Mazarin who was then going agenty 
the court of France. This Mazarin was a mu 
of high endowments, and of a remarkahl 
penetration and dexterity in the managemes 
of buſineſs. The queen of England, therefor, 
and the cardinal judged it proper to admit hin 
into the ſecret concerning the projected conf 
pondence between the courts of Rome an 
England. And in a little while, he was en 
ployed in ſome remote matters relating to th 
affair.— The queen had requeſted Barberini t 
uſe his intereſt with the famous Bernini, thu 
he would cut two buſtoes, one of his majely 

and 


* He was ſon of the earl of Mancheſter, and brother | 
Edward Montague Lord Kimbolton. At the breaking outd 
the civil war, he retired to France, and was made commend 
abbot of the rich monaſtery of St. Martin, The name of abu 
Montague often occurs in the tranſactions of the Catholics. I 
their intereſt he was greatly devoted, and to the cauſe of rojal! 
He died about the year 1670. Dodd, vol. 3, p. 93, 4+ 
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and the other of herſelf. Bernini conſented.“ 
Mazarin very much applauded the meaſure, as 
means, he thought, which would conciliate 
he king of England, as Bernini had lately 
efuſed a ſimilar requeſt to cardinal Richelieu. 
nd the reaſons given by Bernini for refuſing 
he cardinal, not being very conſiſtent with the 
illingneſs he now ſhewed to oblige their 
Britannic majeſties, Mazarin was deſired by the 
queen to interpoſe, ſo that it might be no 
front to that great miniſter. Though this 
nay be looked on as a trifling occurrence, yet 
garberini had ſuch an idea of it, that he judged 
t to be a conſiderable ſtep towards ſettling the 
leſired correſpondence. We have an account 
pf ſome things relating to it in a letter of the 
ardinal to Mazarin, dated October 20, 1635, 
rich is as follows. 


— 
222 


* 
—_— 


Jam happy to find you concur with me 
as to the aftairs of England. I only want 
* Mazarin's judgment and good taſte in ſelect- 
ing the ſmall preſents I am ſending into 
' thole parts, and his hand to offer them, 


_ 


' which, I know, would render them accept- 


et is related that, while the artiſt contemplated the original 
ture of his majeſty, which he was to copy, he remarked the 
clancholy lines of the countenance, that ſeemed to portend, he 
ic fome fatal cataſtrophe to that royal perſonage. 


N 


* able. 


— — —— — — — — - — — - 5 
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able. You are not ignorant, upon hoy 
many accounts, I am obliged to employ ny 
time for the good of England, it being ng 
ſmall honour to me, to have been named it 
protector. My greateſt ambition is to enjy 
that title in its full extent, which the queen, 
in ſome meaſure, procures me, by becomin 
a common mother to the diſtreſſed Catholic, 
and equally a friend to the clergy and 
regulars. The conduct of that kingdom i; 
of late, very much altered in regard v 


and good looks, who not long ago were con- 
tinually frowned upon. Nature has pourel 
forth great treaſures on their king. It i 
our daily prayer, that he may be as richin 
grace, I am not able to anſwer the con- 
pliments, you make me, as to the proſped 
of re-uniting that kingdom: but I refuk 
not the congratulation as to the iſſue hoped 
for from the mutual agents, we are going d 
eſtabliſh between the two courts. In tw 
concern, I doubt not but Mr. Montague b 
done his part. Fail not to impart to mt 
any thing, you may think will contribute ts 
the good and happineſs of England; for 
am willing you ſhould come in to rival 1 
in that buſineſs. — The ſtatues go on pro 
perouſly ; nor ſhall I heſitate to rob Romed 
her moſt valuable ornaments, if, in exchange. 


we might be ſo happy, as to have the 1 
; . 6qo 


wer 
con 
a lat 
curi 
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of England's name ſtand among thoſe princes 
« who ſubmit themſelves to the apoſtolic ſee. 
„It is well known, that his holineſs has an 
uncommon affection for that prince; and 
his converſion is the only thing he aims at. 
« Yet it is the opinion of his holineſs and 
« myſelf, that he is naturally tenacious, and 
not eaſily removed from the principles in 
« which he has been educated. This difficulty 
is daily experienced in thoſe who are leſs 
+* tenacious, and in things of leſs moment. 
% Did not Clement VIII. both before, and 
after he was pope, try ſeveral ways to bring 
over his preſent majeſty's father, king JamesT. 
but in vain? Yet, at the ſame time, I 
*« flatter myſelf, it will be no hard taſk ſor 
Urban VIII. to make king Charles ſenſible, 
that he ſeeks neither intereſt nor convenience, 
but ſolely the good of his ſoul in the correſ- 
* pondence he would eſtabliſh. All I can do 
is, to defire the converſion of that kingdom, 
where my power can do little, and where my 
ſins, perhaps, are an obſtacle to it. How- 
ever, willingly I would part with my life 
and ſubſtance in ſo glorious a cauſe.” 


The preſents, which the cardinal mentions, 
were delivered to the queen by Panzani, and, 
conſidering the perſon to whom they were lent, 
a lady, we may imagine, as well pleaſed with 
curioſit ies as with things of value, they were 
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well feleted. They conſiſted chiefly of arti: 
ficial flowers and fruits; a bottle of oil ct 
Cedrino, a rarity not ſeen in England before; 
an extraordinarily fine relic-caſe, gilt, with one 
fide covered with a large chryſtal of the 
mountains, and within it a bone of St. Martin, 
virgin and martyr, (whoſe body was a little be. 
fore found under the Capitol; ) a ſhort ſumman 
of the ſaint's life, by way of exhortation to the 
queen; a book of Roma Subterranea; with an 
account of the churches diſcovered and clearel 
from the rubbiſh by Helena the empreſs, 
Britiſh lady, and an alluſion to the Catholic 
abſconding in England, and now in hopes d 
appearing more publicly by the zeal and 
intereſt of her majeſty. | 


Panzani delivered theſe preſents with 1 
compliment ſuitable to the occaſion; and i 
particular, he omitted not to ſignify, that 8. 
Martina would not fail to be a powerful inter 
ceſſor for England's converſion, and ſuppot 
her majeſty in her zealous endeavours thu 
Way. 


The queen was extremely pleaſed wit 
theſe curioſities; but moſt with the relic of d 
Martina, whom ſhe choſe for her futur 
patroneſs. The workmanſhip of the caſe 0 


and was an admirer of ſuch things, expel 
j 
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his ſurpriſe at the beauty of it. Hence alſo he 
took occaſion to mention to father Philip, how 
deſirous he was to purchaſe the ſtatue of Adonis, 
of which he had often heard, and which was 
now in the villa Ludoviſia near Rome. Father 
Philip, at his majeſty's requeſt, wrote to the 
cardinal about it, telling him that no reaſonavle 1 
ſum would be refuſed for the purchaſe. 1 


Barberini ſpared no pains to gratify the king, "oat 
but without ſucceſs; and many letters paſſed iy 
on the ſubject. In his laſt to Panzani the car- #4 
dinal thus concludes : * I wiſh I could effect 1 


the matter ſo, that the ſtatue might be ſent 
* to London, and that it might ſhare a differ- 1 
* ent fate from what it had, when the emperor iy 
Adrian placed it in the building wherein 1 
our Saviour was born, that it might drive 9 
* the chriſtians from that ſignal place of 
* worſhip. . I hope, I ſay, it would not meet 1 
* with the ſame reception in England. But | 
the truth is, the ſtatue is not to be purchaſed 
by money. It belongs to the ducheſs of 
* Flano, who will not ſuffer it to be ſeparated 1 
from the reſt of her ſtatues and paintings, of 1 


* which the has a curious and a numerous 
collection.“ 


But to proceed to the buſineſs of the ageney. Mr. . is 
— — K., a inte 
1x frequent conſultations, the king was en 1 
pleaſed to name Robert Douglas to be the agent 
on the queen's part. He was a perſon of great 
N 3 abilities, 
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abilities, and of ſingular candour; one in whon 
his majeſty could conhde, and himſelf 0 
ſtranger to the court of Rome, where he ha 
reſided in the year 1633. But this gentleman 
dying ſoon after his appointment, they were 
at a loſs for a ſucceſſor. Father Philip pr 
poſed one Charles Waldegrave, a man of leam. 
ing, integrity, and other great accompliſh 
ments; and who had received his education in 
the Engliſh college at Rome. Others men 
tioned Arthur Brett, a gentleman of god 
parts, brought up to arms abroad ; but he wa 
a ſtranger to the Italian language. In th 
opinion of many, this was a ſerious objection; 
and indeed, Mr. Brett himſelf alledged i 
adducing other reaſons why he was unequal t 
the undertaking. However, both the king au 
queen approved the choice; and his modely 
in refuſing it was. not the leaſt inducement 
make them inſiſt, that he ſhould be the pet 
ſon. They told him, his deficiencies as to tit 
language and other matters ſhould be ſupplid 
by very able aſſiſtants, viz. by Mr. Conn, 
Scotch clergyman of uncommon merit at 
abilities, well verſed in all the ways of ti 
Roman court, (and then at Rome, ) as # 
by the cardinals Bagni, Spada, and Bichi, . 
lad formerly been nuncios in France, 4 
who would be diſpoſed to ſhew him ef 
attention on the queen's account, with wid 
they were perſonally acquainted. evel, 


Windebal 
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Windebank, when he underſtood that Brett 
was made choice of, could not conceal his 
concern from Panzani, telling him, he feared 
the king had made a falſe ſtep, for the Italians 
would certainly reflect on the prudence of the 
anagers in the nomination of a perſon ſo 
remarkably unqualified. He named others, 
whom he thought more proper; and among 
heſe one Mr. White, a man of great capacity 
and well verſed in buſineſs. But father Philip 
ppoſed this gentleman as being viſibly a crea- 
ure of the Jeſuits. 'The queen alſo would not 
ear of him, when ſhe underſtood that his 
ife was the late lord treaſurer's daughter. F— 
he choice of Mr. Brett was equz.ly diſpleaſ- 
ng to ſecretary Cottington, who apprehetid- 
ng that he had no great friendihip for the 
dpaniards or Jeſuits, concluded his agency 
ould be prejudicial to that intereſt. Some 
tends of the Jeſuits muttered, as if the pro- 
ct would come to nothing, obſerving that it 
as a public concern, and that they ought to 
ave been conſulted in it; that ſuch a corre- 
pondence was dangerous, being expreſsly 
Nainſt the laws of the country. They exagge- 
ted Mr. Brett's incapacity ; and repreſented 
Mr. 


evel, vol. i. p. 47. &c. 


* Weſton earl of Portland. See his character Hiſt. of 


Converſation 
between 
Cottington 
and Panzani. 


— I beg of you, ſaid Cottington, never I 
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Mr. Conn, who was to be his coadjutor, x 
perſon wholly devoted to the Roman interef 
— Notwithſtanding theſe diſcourſes and fu. 
miſes, the queen was reſolved to puſh th 
matter forward; which ſhe did with unuſul 
fervour, as well upon a view of the genen 
good, as to convince the world that {he m 
not ſlow in ſerving the Engliſh Catholics, x 
had of late been repreſented. The king, in 
this affair, was entirely under the directiond 
the queen; yet he enjoined the party to bi 
cautious and ſecret, for ſhould ſuch a core 
ſpondence, he obſerved, once get wind, i 
would be highly reſented by the generality d 
the nation. 


Things being agreed on, the two ſecretaries 
laid aſide their private views, and, apparent) 
well pleaſed with the choice of Brett, well 
heartily into the cauſe. Panzani had frequetl 
conferences with Cottington on the princip 
deſign of the correſpondence. Happening 
diſcourſe on the re-union, Panzani told hin 
„it would not be amiſs to level the way 
they went on; and as ſurgeons cut away al 
the dead fleſh before they can pretend 
heal a wound, ſo the miſcarriages of Hen 
„ VIII. when he firſt made the breach, wel 
© to be looked into, and his motives weighed. 


us mention the ſcandals and ehm a 
6 thode 
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« thoſe times, of which all thinking men ſtil 
« retain a freſh idea. I only wiſh that the 
« king could be fully convinced, that the 
« ſee of Rome has a real affection for him. 
« ] do indeed,” continues Cottington, ** ob- 
« ſerve a great alteration in the enemies of 
« the church of Rome. Formerly the word 
Rome could not be pronounced without 
« horror and deteſtation : but now we are 
grown more mannerly. On the other hand, 
believe, the advice would not be unſea- 
ſonable, that his holineſs ſhould be reminded 
to give ſpecial inſtructions to his nuncios 
* and agents abroad to be more complaiſant 
to the Proteſtant embaſſadors in foreign 1 
* courts.” —Panzani replied, That it would 4 
* certainly be more edifying if old grudges 
* and animoſities were laid aſide by all par- 
ties; adding that, if once the Engliſh go- 1 
* vernment would ſhew itſelf good -humoured 1 
to the Roman Catholics, Rome would not ' 
be wanting in making a ſuitable return to 
them and all other Proteſtant powers. But 
' why, ſaid he, ſhould his holineſs's agents 9 
careſs Proteſtant embaſſadors, while the poor | 
* Engliſh Catholics are haraſſed, and puniſhed 
even with death on the ſcore of religion ?” 

This diſcourſe gave Panzani an oppor- 
unity of mentioning the inſolence of in- 
ormers, purſuivants, &c. who lived on the | 
alamities of the Catholics. Cottington pro- 
miſed | 
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miſed to uſe his endeavours to prevent th 
evil in future. | 


It was not long before notice was given u 
the court of Rome, that Mr. Brett was to h 
ſent thither as agent. That court was not! 
little pleaſed, that the Engliſh had made the 
firſt advances, and on their fide, immediate) 
conſulted to diſcover a proper perſon to ſent 
into England. In relation to theſe matter 
Barberini wrote the following letter to Panzai 
dated December 10, 1035. | 


m 
d 
Barberini Our prayers are redoubled ; and I h q 
writes to the 2 i 
latter. * made a religious viſit to the ſeven churcls RF |: 


to obtain by my poor prayers what, I hat 
++ reaſon to fear, my ſins have otherwiſe mat 
% me unworthy of. However, if I forget tht, 
et my right hand be forgotten: let my tongue clat 
© to the roof of my mouth, if -I prefer not Bria 
above my chief joy. — I cannot paſs over i 
©« ſilence the concern I feel, on account d 
*© that queſtion of Mr. Cottington. Does | 
{+ holineſs love the king, he ſaid ? Love him: 
++ Yes, he loves him with a perſonal affe&im 
equal to that he bears his nephew, not och 
as he is pope and a common father, but! 
loves him as he is Urban. This love is 01s 
ancient date, and, as it were, hereditaß 
as his majeſty's grandmother, queen M 


4 of Scotland, was once a witnels. I dal 
| 6 (ef 
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ee manifeſt tokens of the good inclinations 

of his holineſs towards his Britannic majeſty : 

he expreſſes not in words only, but with tears, 

how much he defires to renew the ſame good 

* underſtanding which his predeceſſors, for ſo 

many agcs, maintained with the Roman lee. 

I conſtantly impart to him the contents of our 

letters; and he as often embraces his majeſty 

at a diſtance. —TI very much approve the ob- 
{ervation you made, that his holineſs's nun- 
cios do well to be reſerved, while other 
miniſters give no tokens of good temper. I 
dere you will ſtudy an opportunity to ac- 
quaint her majeſty, what a ſatisfaction and 
honour it 1s to me to be remembered on 
account of the trifles I ſent her: return alſo 
to her the acknowiedgments of his holineſs 
for becoming a guardian of the ſpiritual bleſ- 
ſings of the poor Catholics. St. Urban 
deſired nothing more of St. Cecily than the 
converſion of Valerian her huſband, This 
is all tne preſent pope expects from her Bri- 
tannic majeſty. It is a comfort to me to be 
regarded by her, and no leſs to be the protec- 
tor of ſo fair a kingdom. That country of 
late is much beloved in Rome: Men of 
diſtinction and even the populace are rejoiced, 
when they hear of their welfare; and the 
thoughts of their converſion tranſport all ſorts 
of people.” 


About 
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About this time, Barberini wrote to Mazajjil 
at the French court, to adviſe with him about; 
proper agent for England. In his anſw 
Mazarin mentioned two perſons, whom | 
judged well qualified. The firſt was com 
Ambroſe Carpegna, (or Cart gen) neil 


diſintereſted; a man of a ſweet obliging temęe 
a diligent obſerver, quick in diſpatches, coil 
ſpeak handſomely, and was very much in fan 
with his holinefs and his family. The oth 
was George Conn, a Scotch clergyman, of a i 


which reſpects he had been, many years, ce: 
brated in Rome: he, beſides, knew men and huk 
neſs well, and was a particular favourite with tk 
queen of England. One objection againſt hin 
was, that he had been intimate with Monfign 
Ciampoli.—Nor did Mazarin omit to propct 
himſelf, faying that he would, to make Engl 
a viſit, expoſe himſelf to the moſt dangero 
tempeſt at ſea. Indeed, the queen had afingult 
reſpect for Mazarin; and father Philip took (ont 
pains to procure his nomination. But the a 
dinal thought it not proper, as appears from 
letter to Mazarin dated February 23, 103 

wherel 


2 


I have not remarked, that this was the Mazarin, who 
became minſter of ſtate in France. 
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nerein he applauds his zeal, but adds: 
Would you have all the politicians of Europe 
!eave their homes, and flock to London, to 
fih out what you had to do there? You 
would meet with a more dangerous ſtorm at 
land, than you could experience at ſea, No 
miſchief would be hatched, of which Mazarin 
would not be accounted the author.” 


Beſides the candidates juſt mentioned, there 
en reſided at London one Gregory Spada, 
ephew to cardinal Barberini; and this gentle- 
an, though his viſit to England was from 
uriolity, was adviſed to put in for the agency. 
ut to give a greater name to the buſineſs, it 
as thought proper that a perſon ſhould be pur- 
ſely ſent and directly from Rome. Barberini 


arpegna. 


It had been cuſtomary, when ſuch negotia- 
ons were opened with Rome, for crowned 
eads to demand a cardinal's hat for ſome favou- 
te: and Barberini apprehending that this 
ould now be done on the part of the queen, 
we a caution to Panzani how to proceed, in caſe 
le petition were made. This was: That he 
ſhould uſe his endeavours to wave all ſuch 
matters, by ſignifying that the buſineſs they 
vere engaged in being a general concern, the 
cales of particular perſons, or their promo- 
tions 


n this made no further demur, but fixed on 
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tions were to be ſet aſide for the preſent, |e 
by occaſioning diſguſt in other candidates, th 
« grand affair of religion, which was the cli 
object of the agency, might be obſtrudg 
+ He added that, in caſe ſuch a petition wen 


intended, the queen ſhould be acquainte a 
that it was only uſual for kings to be favoureira: 
„with ſuch grants, when they had perfomi ra 
© ſome remarkable ſervice for the church; Hh 
in the preſent caſe, the obtaining liberty ri 
*« conſcience for the Catholics, &c. would Mat 
_** deemed a ſufficient inducement. In Win; 
© concluſion, he deſires Panzani to be carefi 
never to drop any thing, that might pul 
** the queen on making ſuch a propoſal,” & 
1 
Mr. Brett was now preparing for lM y 
journey to Rome, when the king, having t 
private inſtructions to give him, deſited t 
communicate them to him in perſon. V f 
his majeſty charged him with was: The reli » 
tion of the Palatinate; a match between tf !« 
king of Poland and one of the Palatie tt 
daughters; and the form of an oath for Up 4 
Engliſh Roman Catholics. If he proved u fe 
ceſsful in any of theſe points, the king engigi u 
that a Roman Catholic biſhop ſhould be FW Þ 
mitted to reſide in England. tt 
n 
The elector himſelf, at this time, arr n 
in London. Beſides the reſtitution of "Wt 


domino 
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minions which he earneſtly recommended to 
he king, he moved for the match juſt men- 
ned. The two ſecretaries held frequent 
onferences with Panzani on the ſubject; and 
hey promiſed for the elector that, in caſe the 
atch could be brought about, his highneſs 
ras willing that liberty of conſcience {ſhould be 
ranted to the Roman Catholics through the 
hole palatinate. Panzani - infiſted, that the 
rrinceſs ſhould firſt declare herſelf a Roman 
atholic; but this was not agreed to. Barbe- 
ini thus writes to Panzani on the ſubject. 


« Nature inclines us to have a fingular 
* compaſſion for the children of the eleQor 
* Palatine, reduced, without their fault, to a 
very deplorable ſtate. The nobleneſs of 
* their extraction moves me to do all I can in 
their favour, and the more, becauſe their 
family before its defection from the church, 

was always tied by uncommon bonds to the 
' ſee of Rome. As to temporal happineſs, 
they are in a deſperate condition ; and they 
are a great object of pity as to their ſpiritual 
' lelicity, being, by the Calvinian hereſy, diſ- 
united from the center of unity, In the 
' preſent juncture it ought to be conſidered, 
that the pope who preſides in the church, 
not by inheritance, but by divine appoint- 
ment, ſhould not depart from the cuſtomary 
methods of his predeceſſors, nor from what 
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the councils and fathers direct in ſuch caſt 
Now it was never the practice, even at the 
inſtance of emperors and whole nations, y 
admit of a diviſion of the church of G0 
The diſcipline of the church will not ally 
of ſuch compoſitions : otherwiſe, (and I tak 
a pride in ſaying it,) nothing would ſooner 
move me to diveſt mylelf of all worldy 
advantages, that I might purchaſe eaſe ty 
that unfortunate family. As I love to be 
ſincere and grateful, ſo I am ready to mate 
any return for the favours imparted to nt 
by that illuſtrious houſe ; though I ſee, 2 
the ſame time, nothing that {ſhould mak 
them ſtand out, and refuſe to comply vit 
what is expected from them. I will con 
clude with aſſuring you; that the nunca 
who reſides at the Imperial court never 30 
declared himſelf, on the ſubje& of reſtoring 
the Palatinate. He only ſignified, that 
regard ought to be had to religion when | 
was reſtored; and that an abſolute ant 
unconditional reſtitution would very mucl 
prejudice the Catholic intereſt, I cannd 
forbear putting you in mind, that liberty d 
conſcience is a new ſyſlem among the people 
of Germany, who uſually change thel 
religion with their maſters. And tt 
obſervation is ſtill more pertinent in reg 
of the Palatinate, who once were Lutheram, 


and have ſince become Calviniſts, a ſec 1 
6% mu 
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„ much admired in thoſe parts, nor ever 
« before embraced by any of the ſtates of the 
empire.“ 

It was not long before the king of Poland“ 
ſent an embaſſador into England to ſet on foot 
this treaty of marriage, in which he was 
governed by the meaſures taken at Rome. By 
way of preliminary, he propoſed at his firſt 
audience, that the princeſs ſhould become a 
Roman Catholic. His Britannic majeſty was fo 
much diſpleaſed at the propoſal, that he told the 
embaſſador, he looked on himſelf to be neither 
Turk, nora Jew, but a Chriſtian who lived in 
a commendable religion. The embaſſador was 
then introduced to the queen, and abbe du 
Perron was aſſigned his interpreter. Having 
opened ſome private commiſſions to her con- 
cerning the Engliſh Catholics, he preſſed her 
majeſty to uſe her intereſt, that the eleQor's 
daughter might become a member of the church 
of Rome. To this ſhe willingly conſented, 
telling him, at the ſame tine, that it was a 
point not to be inſiſted on, for it was her 
opinion it would not be granted. The king, 
ſoon after, learned from du Perron all the par- 
ticulars of this conference, on which he very 
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pertinently obſerved, that the caſe was thy 
fame with himſelf, who never demanded that 
the queen ſhould become a Proteſtant, when 
he treated about his match with the court of 
France.—And indeed, the generality of the 
Catholics blamed the embaſſador for making 
that article a preliminary. Windebank al 
told Panzani in private, that he was wel 
aſſured that, neither the pope, France, Spain, 
or even the Poles themſelves had any opinion 
of that match ; ſo that Mr. Brett was not likely 
to ſucceed in that part of his commiſſion. 


Providence, beſides, ſo ordered things, tlat 
the buſineſs of the reciprocal agency was very 
much retarded, and almoſt brought to nothing, 
Arthur Brett had put to fea, and was on his 
journey towards Rome, when, a tempeſt 
driving him back, he was ſeized with a fever, 
and died. This event kept the other agent, 
count Cartegna, at Rome : and, about the ſame 
time, a great inundation happening at Raven, 
the pope deputed the biſhop of Camerino and 
count Cartegna to examine into that unfortu- 
nate accident, and to provide for the necel- 
ſities of the many thouſands who had ſuffered 
by it. New agents, therefore, were to be 
provided on both ſides. 
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Mr. Montague, as I beſore obſerved, was 
:dviſed by the king, on his becoming a Roman 
Catholic, to abſent himſelf for a while ; during 
which time he again viſited Rome, where his 
holineſs received him with extraordinary 
marks of affection. Barberini, in like manner, 
loaded him with civilities. His birth, qualifi- 
cations, and the queen's letter of recommen- 
dation were advantageous circumſtances. A 
noble apartment was allotted him in the chan- 
cellor's palace; and had not Mr. Montague's 
modeſty prevented it, many other unuſual 
civilities were deſigned him. It was in this 
journey, that he publicly received the ſacra- 
ment of confirmation, the cardinal ſtanding 
godfather at the ceremony. After ſome time, 
he took occaſion to open a private commiſſion 


from the queen, which was recommended to 


the care of the cardinal. It was: To obtain a 
cardinal's hat for Mr. Conn. — Mr. Robert 
Douglas had formerly intimated the ſame thing 
to the court of Rome, in the queen's name. 
Mr. Conn, by the ſtrength of her majeſty's 
recommendation, had already obtained a rich 
canonry in St. John's of Lateran. He was alſo 
in election for the ſecretaryſhip of the ſecret 
Briefs, on the demiſe of Monſignor Franceſco 
Ervera; but Monſignor Julio Roſpigloſi ſept 
in before him. Beſides, he was ſecretary of the 
congregation of Rites, adomeſtic of the cardi- 
nal of St. Onuphfrio and hisprincipal favourite. 


() » It 
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It was much noticed at Rome, that a perſon q 
Mr. Contes modeſty and virtue ſhould li 
under a ſenſible diſturbance, at being difay 
pointed in the way of preferment. Howerg 
he ſank not in his character on that account, 
The world is willing to give allowances to con- 
ſcious merit, as well as to indifference on ſuch 
occaſions. But to return to the affair of thy 
cardinal's hat. 


Barberini obſerved to Mr. Montague, th 
it was a thing of great importance, and ya 
not to be preſſed too hard in the beginning; 
yet he teſtified his entire reſpect for the queen, 
the opinion he entertained of Mr. Conn 
merit, and' how diſpoſed he was to oblige then 
both in that, or any other way. Still he kept 
himſelf clear from any promiſe or engage 
ment. And that Mr. Montague might prel 
the ſubje& leſs, he inſinuated that Mr. Com 
would be a proper perſon for the epiſcopd 
dignity, and to be ſent with that character u 
England. — Mr. Montague judging of the tet 
dency of this ſuggeſtion, obſerved to his em- 
nence, that he had recently received an exprel 
from the queen, in which {he inſiſted earneſtlf 
on Mr. Conn's promotion to the purple. - 
Barbkerini ſtill ſtrove to wave the diſcourls 
adding only, that her majeſty {ſhould have! 
ſatisſactory anſwer; but that the thing was d 


luch a nature, that it required a great deal i 
tiue 
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"me and reflection to bring it to maturity. In 


degna's place in the agency of England.— 
ere Mr. Montague took the liberty to com- 
lain of Panzani's politics, ſaying, that he was 
ent into England purpoſely to obſtruct Mr. 


e was not thoroughly acquainted with Pan- 
ani's commiſſion, endeavoured to ſet Mr. 
lontague right, aſſuring him that he went 
ver chiefly to inform himſelf of the differences 
etween the clergy and the regulars, and to 
nake up thoſe breaches which were become 
Imoſt ſcandalous; but, at the ſame time, he 
as incidentally to offer his ſervices to the 
ueen, in the pope and cardinal's name, as 
ny occaſion ſhould offer, What he had done 
1 Mr. Conn's affair, he ſaid, was by virtue of 
private commiſſion, and in which he was 
o further concerned, than in making a bare 
nquiry how the queen ſtood affected in regard 
en WH that promotion. 


Two days after, Mr, Montague made ano- 
er viſit to the cardinal, when he again inſiſted 
n the ſame petition, Barberini ſtill obſerved 
e lame caution, aſſuring him, that his holi- 
veiels would not engage himſelf; but that no- 
ing ſhould be omitted to make the queen 


tire miſtreſs of her deſires. He added, that 
(1 O3 it 


he concluſion he ſignified, that Mr. Conn 
rould alſo be a fit perſon to take count Car- 


onn s promotion, —Barberin1 perceiving, that 
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it was not cuſtomary with the Roman court tg 
make any ſuch promiſes, not even at the 
requeſt of nephews ; becauſe promotions t 
the purple were never made but on the nice} 
ſcrutiny, whether it would be for the genen 
benefit of the church, and whether it was ſuit 
able to eſtabliſhed rules. This method Urban 
invariably propoſed to himſelf. He joined: 
reflection formerly made, viz. That, in ak 
his holineſs ſhould be diſpoſed to promote M. 
Conn, it muſt not paſs upon the world a 
compliment paid to the queen, it being neve 
known, that queens, without ſome other pre 
vailing inducement, were favoured in tin 
manner. — Mr. Montague, finding he could 
gain no ground, was obliged to content hin- 
ſelf with bare hopes, which even the cardind 
would no further agree to, than on the conk 
derations mentioned. However, to put tit 
queen in a way of accompliſhing her deſires 
Barberini ſuggeſted, that a great ſiep toward 
it would be to expedite the agency: and 
ſhould Mr. Conn undertake that office in lit 
of the count, and his behaviour in Englan 
give content to the holy ſee, it would be! 
means of arriving at a cardinal's hat. Tit 
protector concluded with a diſcourſe concen 
ing the iſſue of all theſe projects, which i 
apprehended were not very promiſing, col 
dering the king's behaviour. to the Rom 
Catholics: and in particular he mention 
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is breaking into the articles of marriage 
between France and England; the ſending 


puniſhing of Catholics by pecuniary mulcts. 
ontrary to promiſe ; and ſuffering informers 
and purſuivants to range through the king- 
lom, and act almoſt at diſcretion. — Mr. 
Montague undertook to make an apology for 
he king, ſaying, that the French, on con- 
luding a peace, were themſelves willing to 
ive up ſome of the articles relating to reli- 
ion, and that other matters were in the way 
ff being redreſſed. 


Mr. Montague having now gone as far as 
e could in his commiſhon, prepared to leave 
ome full of hopes, and loaded with civilities. 


no the queen he brought a letter written by 
tes holineſſes's own hand, in anſwer to one 


e had ſent to him by the ſame meſſenger. 
ple placed a great value on it, often reading it 
ver; and as often kiſſing it in token of the 
reat reſpect the had for the ſee of Rome, but 
Ipecially for him who then filled St. Peter's 
hair. The account Mr. Montague gave of 
is reception at Rome cauſed her a ſingular 
elicht; and her Joy was encreaſed when ſhe 
ly heard, that all the Engliſh who went 
hither were treated in the ſame manner, Te- 
pectively to their characters. — Theſe extraor- 
mary civilities to the Britiſh nation were a 
common 


way many of the queen's chaplains; the 
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common ſubjet of converſation at cout 
Both the king and the nobility were pleaſe 
with it. Among others, the biſhop of Lin 
coln (whoſe nephew had been kindly enter. 
tained at Rome, and ſhared plentifully 9 
Urban's favours) declared publicly, that c 
dinal Barberini had done more to reclzin 
the northern kingdoms by his civilities, tha 
cardinal Bellarmin had ever done by ti 
writings. 


I cannot here omit an incident relating h 
the ſubject of theſe times. — One day, tle 
queen, ſpeaking of pope Urban to his majeſy, 


at the time of her birth; and that, bein 
ordered to wait on her mother, and congratt- 
late with her on the occaſion, by way of com 
pliment, he ſaid, he hoped the time would 
come, when that little princeſs would be 1 
great queen. The queen-mother ſmartly r 
plied: ** And that will come to paſs, wiel 
you are a great pope.” King Charles made 
this obſervation : „It is manifeſt to all tlt 


„ world, that both theſe things have provet 
true. I always looked on our queen 


mother to be a great princeſs; but i 
„the future I muſt regard her as a pft 
{+ pheteſs.“ | 


10 
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| will diſmiſs this matter relating to Conn's 
-omotion to the purple, having firſt obſerved, 
bat it was no leſs the king's than the queen's 
efire; for his majeſty had entertained a 
tion, that to have a cardinal his friend at 
e Roman court would be very much for his 
tereſt ; and Mr. Conn was a perſon in whom 
e could confide. This it was that kept the 
ueen's hopes alive, and encouraged her not 
) deſiſt. 


We are now to conſider how Panzani pro- 
eeded in the principal article of his com- 
viſion, viz, in reconciling the clergy and 
egulars. He took great pains to effect it; 
nd after frequent meetings and conſultations, 
n agreement was concluded between the 
jarties, the Jeſuits only refuſing to come in, 
nd join the reſt, The following paper gives 
dme idea in what manner they went on. 


Lhe Inſtrument of Peace or Concord between 
the Secular Clergy and the Regulars,* 


- 


Becauſe the common good of religion ought princi- 
all to be regarded by thoſe who labour in the Lord's 
neyard, and that good may be promoted with moſt 
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eaſe and ſucceſs, when the labourers are united iy c 
* common principle ; therefore, under the direClion of t 
Af holy ſpirit, as we preſume to hope, the ſecular clergy 
I England, on the one fide, with the fathers Benedifin, 
1 Franciſcans, Dominicans, and Carmelites, on the ale, 
1 have reſolved to ſettle a form of union among fl themſtky 
"y adapted to this end, leaving their reſpective rights al 
[ privileges untouched. And that nothing may obfirud th 
| | progreſs of this deſerable concern it ts firſt reſolved, iu 
all former feuds and differences be now cloſed ; and i 
parties mutually promiſe to bury their antmoſittes, ard 
abſtain from all recrimination. Wherefore, on ti 
preſent day, the 17th day of November, an. 1635 
being met in London, on behalf and in the name of th 
R. R Biſhop of Chalcedon and of the ſecular clergy, th 
underwritten N. N. N. and on behalf and in the nome df 
the fatk. rs Benediflins, c. the underwritten N NN 
the ſame approved the following form of union, intend 
to endure till the Lord ſhall reſtore to theſe kingdoms tit 
free praflice of the Roman Catholic Religion. 


The parties mutually promiſe, that they will una 
mouſly attend to the common concerns of religion, a 
will aid one another, as often as it may be wanted; nr 
will they, as far as depends on themſelves, ſuffer i 
holineſs to be impoſed on by falſe repreſentations, or ti 
honour and government of his majeſty to be diſturted, 
To this end, it is, therefore, reſolved, that, at leaſt ere) 
quarter, and as often beſides as may be occaſion, deft 
from both ſides fhall meet for the purpoſe of deliberation 


bu 
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But as his holineſs has deputed hither the Rev. 
reory Panzani, it is our deſire that he be requeſted to 


vet our deputies, in order that our reconciliation be made 
ore firm and ſolemn. And if the members of other 


The deputies then figned three copies of 
his inſtrume::t, one to be delivered to the 
lergy, a ſecond to the above regulars, and a 
hird to Panzani, that he might make a report 
it to Kome. 


When the parties concerned were met to 
zu the articles of agreement, one father 
Roberts, a Jeſuit, deſired to be admitted. His 
buſineſs was to expoſtulate with them, why 
Panzani was called to the aſſembly? He was 
n'!wered, that Panzani was not preſent at their 
onferences, but was in a room near at hand, 
hat he might be ready to confirm the agree- 
ent, and congratuiate with them on the happy 
oncluſion of their differences. He was aſſured, 
oreover, how agreeable it would be to them 
ul, if heor any other, inthe name of the Jeſuits, 


rould appear and ſubſcribe as the other depu- 
es did, adding, that there was a blank left in 


he writing for that purpoſe. Father Roberts 
as far from being fatisfied, though they 
acquainted him with every particular. He 
ven expoſed the meeting, repreſenting it as a 
Conſpiracy againſt their ſociety. — Panzani 
having 


rs be diſpoſed to join our union, we admit them to it. 
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having notice that father Roberts was preſent 
took ſome pains to ſet him right, aſſuring hin 
almoſt with tears in his eyes, that the on 
object of their meeting was peace and harmony; 
and he hoped the Jeſuits would not ſtand of 
but convince the world, by ſigning the artic 
of agreement, that they were ſtudious of pexc 
and had an equal regard with others for the 
good of the million. The deputies alſo eam. 
eſtly begged for their compliance; but to ng 
purpoſe. Roberts would not depart a tittl 
from his reſolution, though he ſeemed willing 
that the reſult of the conference ſhould be 


Panzani, on the firſt meeting of the deputies 
demurred whether he ſhould appear among 
them, leſt his preſence might ſeem to favour 
the biſhop of Chalcedon's pretenſions, whole 
caſe was not yet decided at Rome. But beiny 
aſſured that the biſhop's name was no othet 
wiſe mentioned, than as he was an eminent 
member of the clergy body, he heſitated 08 
longer. —Soon after this, Panzani made it hi 
buſineſs to find out Richard Blond, provincid 
of the Jeſuits, whom he preſſed very hard t. 


join the other orders.“ But he declined f 
whic 


Dodd, p. 134, Ep. Greg. Panzaill 
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ich ſo irritated the deputies, that they 
iriſed Panzani to importune him no longer, 
that it made him put too great a value on 
s CONCUITCNCE. 


The ſecretaries, underſtanding the agree- 
gent amongſt the miſſionaries was not likely to 
e univerſal, felt a ſenſible trouble, as did all 
thers who were favourers of the projects then 


n foot. 


iſpleaſed the generality of the Catholics, con- 
ſcended ſo far as to ſign a letter which gave 
n aſſurance of maintaining a friendly correſ- 
ondence with the other miſſioners: but as to 
e articles of agreement, he ſaid, they were 
able to ſeveral exceptions. The letter, by 
Is order, was communicated to the deputies; 
d they, in return, ſent him a copy of their 
zreement, and, at the ſame time, deſired, he 
ould meet them, in order to remove the 
iculties he apprehended. —Panzani, mean- 
tile, renewed his proteſtations of impartiality, 
caring that his only view was a laſting peace 
nongſt them. He aſſured the Jeſuits, they 
id nothing to fear from the biſhop of Chal- 
dons being named with the reſt; and that 
e other orders, equally jealous of their 
ipedlive privileges, made. no account of it. — 
Father 


2 


Blond, perceiving that his ſtanding off FatherBlond's 


conduct. 
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Father Blond replied in a ſecond letter? f 
of caution and reſerve, viz. That his holinet 
having already by a Brief, beginning Briam 
dated May 9, 1631, given expreſs ord: 
that all controverſies between the clergy an 
regulars ſhould be ſuppreſſed and filenced, i 
was more adviſeable to ſtick to the letter d 
thoſe orders, and to ſubmit to them, than, . 
meetings and propoſing articles of agreemen 
to raiſe grounds for new diſputes. He, then 
fore, judged it inconvenient to enter up 
any new projects, whence difficulties woul 
certainly ariſe. 


This ſecond letter of the provincial dren 
from ſome of the clergy a very {harp reply 
in the nature of a manifeſto. It repreſente 
the letter as a piece entirely made up of equi 
vocation, artifice, and defign.+ — When tit 
ſubſtance of this anſwer was communicated t 
Barberini, he charged Panzani to have it ſif 


preſſed, apprehending it would occaſion 
repl 


* Dodd, p. 135, Ep. Ric. Blond. 


+ See in Dodd, p. 153; another letter from Blond, md 
artful and evaſive than the former, in which, ſpeaking of! 
clergy, he ſays that © the vain ſplendour of the hierarcly | 
« drawn a veil before their minds; and the apoſtolic je | 
terms the parent of all churches and the ſource of the i 
eccleſiaſtical order. — It mattered not, that ſuch expreſhor 
theſe had often raiſed univerſal indignation, and been © 
mally cenſured. 


ply from the Jeſuits, and ſo renew the war. 
„ at the ſame time, acquainted Panzani, 
+ the court of Rome had neither declared 
elk for, or againſt, the articles of agreement, 
cauſe the biſhop of Chalcedon's name was 
viſtered with thoſe of the deputies, from which 
me might conjecture, that his pretenſions 
re admitted at Rome, where as yet the caſe 
5 undecided, But then he obſerved, that 
her Blond's letter was ſo full of caution and 
ming artifice, that it afforded matter of 
xulation, and left room for the world to 
ke their comments. He added, it was his 
nion, that, if the Jeſuits had not thought 
convevient to have returned a candid an- 
er to what was propoſed, they ought, in a 
words, to have declared, they would move 
that affair as the Roman ſee ſhould direct, 
ethod which, on all occaſions, they ſeemed 
epared to embrace. 


This backwardneſs of the Jeſuits to come 
to the agreement was not eaſily digeſted by 
eclergy, and the regulars who promoted it. 
Id it was conſidered as an aggravating Cir- 
mſtance, that the provincial would not 
at in perſon with Panzani, but conſtantly 
t father Roberts. In one of their confer- 
ces, Roberts was commiſſioned by his body 
aſſure Panzani, that the Jeſuits never had 
poſed the biſhop of Chalcedon, and that all 
the 
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the oppoſition had been from the laity. I 
declaration was not unacceptable to Pan 


becauſe it diſcovered a diſpoſition towards pag 


and it gave him an opportunity of demonſiray 
to them, that the epiſcopal character waz B 
intended to prejudice their privileges, bu 
ſtrengthen them, and protect them in | 
execution. Yet he omitted not ſtill to pn 


their conforming to the agreement, wh 
Roberts as conſtantly refuſed, alledging 


provinciai's reaſon, that it was ſufficient to d 
ſerve the injunctions of his holineſs, which f 
bad them entering into any controverſies wi 
the clergy. 


'The report of this agreement was now ma 
public, both at home and abroad; and the |: 


its every where gave out that it was a del 


againſt their order. Panzani, by his diligent 


diſcovered that they were tampering with | 


religious of other orders to prevail on them 


proteſt againſt it, and to withdraw their fignatur 


This was alſo viſible by the extraordinary en 
miums, they of late beſtowed on father Prell 


the learned Benedictin, who began to excl 
againſt the agreement, to which before be | 


conſented. They had moreover made ſecrt 
Cottington believe, that the whole was a con 
vance of Panzani, and a prelude for ſettlinf 
bilhop amongſt them. Panzani was at ſo 


pains to ſet Cottington right in this * 
w 


PANZANI. 


fncerely that he never moved one ſtep in it, till 
the parties concerned had drawn up the articles; 
and that then it became his duty to exhort the 
Jeſuits to come into the union, for, by that 
means, they m'ght with more eaſe put an end 
to all the differences between them and the cler- 
ey, relating to the biſhop, chapter, &c. 


During theſe tranſactionsi, Barberini renewed 
0 8's orders to Panzani for ſuppreſſing the clergy:s 
mani eſto, with which he charged him in a very 
preſſing manner, exhorting him at the ſame 
time, to find out ſome way to create a good un- 
derſtanding with the Jeſuits. — This being ſigni- 
hed to the clergy; they met, and returned this 
anſwer in ſubſtance to Panzani: That they 
were ſorry the manifeſto had ever been made 
public ; but they thonght the Jeſuits were very 
unaccountable in their behaviour, having ſpread 
t abroad every where, that the whole deſign of 
he agreement was levelled aginſt their body: 
e hat, as for coming to a good underſtanding 
PrevW@ith them, it was what they earneſtly deſired 
nd ſought for; but there were ſo many obſta- 
les on the Jeſuits ſide, that it appeared almoſt 
mpracticable: That they viſibly affected ſuperi- 
ty; would not treat upon a level; and ſeemed 
poſed to truſtia.e every thing, unleſs it were 
ſcheme of their own : That their management 
poke indifferency as to reſtoring religion in 


v P England, 


which he did to his ſatisſaction. He declared 


ſhew their 
deſire of 


peace. 


| 
The clergy 
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England, unleſs it were effected by their mean; 


and in conſequence of this, their common di- 
courſe was, that it could never be brought about 
but by force of arms. —Panzani writing to the 
cardinal obſerves, that this temper of the Jeſu 
its might, perhaps, be the reaſon why father 
Smith, a perſon of note of their order, moved 
ſo ſlowly in getting the order to the purſuivant 
ſuperſeded; a thing he had undertaken, and ya 
thought capable of effecting. 


The clergy, to convince the world of their 
ſincerity, deputed three of their body to treat 
with the Jeſuits, viz. Mr. Blackloe, Mr. Muſket, 
and Mr. Lovel, whoſe deſign was to lay the 
foundation of a further correſpondence. ** And 
* now, ſays Panzani to the cardinal, I expet 
„to know the Jeſuits reſolution. I apfeu 
very ſtirring on this occaſion, that J may not 
++ teſ.iid to have omitted any thing, thoug), 
indeed, I conceive ſmall hopes of ſuccels, 
„It is and ſhall be my method ſo to condus 
% myſelf with the Jeſuits, that they may have 00 
** matter of complaint, or that I have uſed any 
violence to bring them to a compliance witi 
the reſt of the prieſts. The greateſt part 0 
them are willing to come into the agreement: 
% and I have acknowledged the favour as dont 
„to myſelf. But I cannot tell what to ſay 
„the Provincial, His words tend that Wa) 
but his actions ſpeak the contrary.” 


** 


As 
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| E Panzani and 
As for the reſt of the regulars, they ſtuck the Provincial 


. frm to the agreement, publicly owning they meet. ; 


it had nothing to obje againſt the clergy, for 
e WH endeavouring to procure a biſhop, it not [ 
„ WH :ppearing that there was any deſign to infringe is 
er their privileges. Their firmneſs, at laſt, worked 9 
ei on the provincial ſo much, that he conſented j 
so an interview with Panzani, and ſignified to i 
bim his willingneſs to come into the agreement. bp 
Panzani, to keep him tight to the point, drew [ 
up an an inſtrument which he deſired him to 4 
en Wen; on which the provincial appealed to his i 
eat Wetter, telling him it was a ſufficient approba- | 
cet, tion of what was tranſacted among the deputies. : 
the ranzani then acquainted him, it was expected d 
ud bat he ſhould ſign the declaration contained in 1 
vet he following clauſe : We did not impede the biſhop | 
ear Wh) Chalcedon, nor hereafter will we be an impediment to | 
not g one, that he may not freely exerciſe that power which ji 
gh, WF ſhall have received from the apoſtolic ſee. The 4 
els, provincial agreed that the clauſe ſhould be q 
dull Enſerted in his letter, and Panzani appeared | 
e n0 tised: and that the union might be more F 
ay lasting, he defired him to depute one of his 
with ody to confer with the clergy, whether they , 
ut a ad any further demands? On this he 1 
ent; emurred: he firſt would fee in writing what | 
done Weir demands were. Thus they parted, 
ay de clergy's manifeſto ſtill remained on the 
way, rovincial's ſtomach, and he threatened to have 
1 © author excommunicated, unleſs he made a 
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public acknowledgment of the injury offered 
to his ſociety. Panzani, at parting, told him 
he would take care it {ſhould be declared z 
ſcandalous writing. The provincial was {a- 


tished. 


All this while, the court of Rome was ſilent 
on the fubjed of the agreement, neither declar- 
ing for it, nor againſt it, which occaſioned the 
Jeſuits to report every where, that it was ridi- 
culed at Rome, and treated as an officious piece 
of management of no weight or conſequence. 
On this father Price, a Benedictin monk, 
Franciſcus a Sancta Clara, a Franciſcan frir, 


in the name of the aſſociated regulars, and 


Dr. Leyburn, in the name of the clergy, com- 
plained loudly to Panzani, that ſuch reports 
very much reflected on himſelf and all the 
parties concerned. They further ſaid, that it 
was now pretty plain, what power the Jeſuits 
had at Rome, ſince they were able to overthrow 
a deſign of that nature, where nothing was 
intended but an entire ſubmiſſion to the court 
of Rome, in the general petition for a biſhop. 
To this they added, that Rome's not approving 
the agreement was a kind of tacit condem- 
nation : that the Jeſuits' reports were too much 
hearkened to: that many were induced to form 
a judgment of the agreement by the manifeſto, 


which was only -a private paper, and nov 


recalled; but why, they aſked, ſhould it be 3 


4 greater 
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greater crime to oppoſe the Jeſuits by a mani- 
ſeſto, than to write againſt a biſhop? Or was 
there not a great difference between a Jeſuit 
and the epiſcopal order, as to their origin, in- 
ſtitution, and reſpect due to them? 


Theſe and ſuch like were the complaints to 
Panzani, and they preſſed him earneſtly to re- 
preſent their caſe to his holineſs by the means 
of the protector. —Panzani would make no 
promiſe, telling them they had their reſpective 
agents at Rome to repreſent matters: and as tg 
the Jeſu.ts, he twitted their aſſociates, as if they 
wounded the Roman court through their ſides; 
for by ſuggeſting partial proceedings, they 
ſeemed to queſtion, whether his holineſs was 
a common father, equally favouring all parties; 
and he was conhdent, he ſaid, the ſame juſtice 
was due to cardinal Barberini.— The deputies, 

unable to obtaina promiſe from Panzani that he 
would write, in their behalf, to the cardinal, 
were ſatisfied to rely on his prudence and ma- 
nagement, which proved agreeable to their 
vithes, for ſoon after he wrote him the follow- 
ing letter. 


T have little to ſay, only that the Jeſuits, 
" upon all occaſions, ridicule the agreement. 
* It is father Philip's opinion, as well as of 

many others, that the ſilence of Rome, on 

that account, is declaring in favour of the 
#3 6+ Jeſuits, 


223 


Panzani ex 
ulates with 

the cardinal, 

and mentions 


other matters» 
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Jeſuits. "The judicious perſons of this natiq 
** eſteem the agreement to be an entire extine. 
++ tion of all the great feuds between the clery 
and Benedictins; and are of opinion i 
© would be prudent in your court expreſsly i 
„ approve of what they have done. Father 
Philip alſo informs me, that the Jeſuit, 
«© befides ſpreading abroad that his holineſs wil 
% not confirm the agreement, have divulge 
* the reaſons of that caution, namely, becauk 
** they are not mentioned as a party, and the 

. *© biſhop of Chalcedon is introduced; wheres, 
* ſays he, it is not likely that his holineſs de- 
&* ſigns to make the domeſtic intereſt of the ſe- 
** ſuits his only rule, and as to the biſhop, he 
** acted not in the agreement, by the ſtrength 
of his character, but only as a clergyman of 
*+* diſtindtion, and a ſuperior by way of interim, 
The clergy ſtand not upon their pretenſions 
as to the biſhop, nor is there any occaſion to 
*+* diſguſt them by rejecting a pacific treaty {0 
much applauded by all intelligent perſons, 
© catholics as well as proteſtants, who are well 
affected to the catholic intereſt. However, 
] am ready to obey your eminence's orders. 
„here is another thing I cannot conceal 
++ from you, Mr. Bennet“ is by many ſtyled 

5 vicar- general. 


— — — —— — — —— —— — - —— — 


He was dean of the Chapter on the death of Mr. Colleton. 
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vicar-general. I am confident ſuch a title 


will not be allowed him at Rome, as the 
controverſy ſtands between the biſhop of 
Chalcedon and the regulars. On every ſide 
I ſee nothing but the ſeeds of diſcord. If I 


may take the liberty to ſpeak my thoughts in | 


reference to theſe matters—wouid it not be 
adviſeable to mention a remedy formerly 
propoſed, viz. to confirm the chapter's au- 
thority; for ſo they might chuſe themſelves 
a vicar, and the apoſtolic ſee afterwards con- 
firm the choice. By this means, diſtriQs 
might be appointed in the nature of pariſhes, 
and a regulation eſtabliſhed for the good of 
the miſſion, The chapter claims now a 
power over the clergy; but the Jeſuits make 
no account of it. Ingeed, the other regu- 
lars, and particularly the Benedictins, treat 
with the chapter as if with a body im power, 
and ſeem to concur willingly towards ob- 
taining a biſhop. Yet, after all, I am ata. 
loſs how to proceed. The clergy are con- 
tinually interrupting me with complaints, 
the ſubſtance whereof is, that the Jeſuits are 
countenanced in all they ſay or write, and 
by their ample privileges run away with the 
credit of the miſſion; but that they, for 
their part, languiſh under all forts of dif- 
couragement, and that their tongues, pens, 
ears, and eyes are all uſeleſs to them, when 


they defire to be heared at Rome. I endea- 
« vour 
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vour to ſweeten every.thing, and aſſure then a 
of your eminence's impartial temper: bu * t 
„they {ſtill complain.“ | 6 2 
9 y 
In a letter to Panzani, dated July 317, 1636 nr 
the cardinal ſtrives to give content on thek 1 
ſubjects of complaint. He ſays, ** That the 8 
aſſociated clergy and regulars had no occ. 
++ fion to be ſo uneaſy, or to conſider their 
agreement as not allowed of at Rome, be pro 
** cauſe there was no expreſs approbation of it que 
that they ought to attend to the maxim of Wi Bre 
the law, qui tacet, conſentiri videtur ; that, beſides, the 
it was not uſual with the court of Rome w pla 
make ſuch open declarations; that they hal Ha. 
many perſons to deal with of different h Abe 
+ mours and inclinations, and muſt proceed Hof: 
with caution, not to give provocation; that fan 
it was prudent not to take notice, or appear Wi {ati 
+. diſturbed at what the Jeſuits ſay in favour af per 
** themſelves, they being a party concerned; Wl pp 
but as for that particular of the agreement WI ord 
++ being ridiculed at Rome, it was all fictien Wi cer 
and without ground. He then adviſes them WW Mr 
to ceaſe from all complaints, and not to uſe 
any ſtratagem or artifice to obtain their ends, 
* which would only occaſion new diſturbances, WI to | 
and never prevail on the court of Rome. WF bet 
And of this kind he mentions the taking in WW app 
the biſhop of Chalcedon, as a ſuperior 5 the 
interim. As to Mr. Bennet's being choſen deo 


6 dean 
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dean of the chapter, and ſtyled vicar-general, 
+ that affair, he obſerves, ſhould ſleep, till an 
„agent were ſent to reſide with the queen, 
* who ſhould have proper inſtructions. Pan- 
« zani is then cautioned to let nothing, in the 
mean time, drop from him, as if Mr. Bennet's 
% character were confirmed.“ 


I muſt now reſume the account of the reci- 
procal agency. between his holineſs and the 
queen of England. — On the death of Arthur 
Brett, who was deſigned for that employment, 
their majeſties conſulted about ſupplying his 
place. There was about court one William 
Hamilton, a zealous Catholic, brother to Lord 
Abercorn, a young gentleman of about 25 years 
of age, nobly deſcended, and allied to the royal 
family. His figure was fine ; and in conver- 
ſation he was agreeable and witty. This 
perſon, by their majeſties joint conſent, was 
appointed to go to Rome; and Panzani was 
ordered to ſignify the ſame to the parties con- 
cerned, and, at the ſame time, to ſay, that 
Mr. George Conn would be the other agent. 


The latter choice was not very agreeable 
to ſeveral of the Engliſh, who would have been 
better pleaſed with an Italian agent. They 
apprehended ſomething might be carried on to 
the prejudice of the Engliſh nation, while two 
dcotchmen were employed. And we may 

reaſonably 
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reaſonably ſuppoſe, it did not go down with an 
Engliſh ſtomach to ſee their own countrymen 
poſtponed. But the king declared himſelt fully 
ſatished with the choice of Mr. Conn, for whom 
he had a perſonal kindneſs, on account of his 
general good character from all the Engliſh gen. 
tlemen who travelled to Rome, to whom he 
ſhewed himſeif a common friend upon every 
emergency. Again the king had retained a 
good impreſſion of him, for ſome years paſ, 
from what happened in France; and it is wel 
known, his majeſty is altogether immoveable in 
his affection and averſion. Mr. Conn had been 


| ſer 
ſerviceable in expediting the Engliſh embaſſ# jel 
dor's entry at Paris, before the pope's legate had 
his audience, which ſaved the crown of England 
a conſiderable ſum of money, at the marriage bet 
ceremony with France. Indeed, Mr. Conn not 
was a perſon excellently qualified for the othce WW fo 
to which he was appointed. He was graceful in th 5 
his perſon, of a fit age, affable in converſation, he 
well acquainted with the methods of court, i vou 
and from his youth inſtructed in the Italian WF con. 
ways. Beſides, to complete his character, ys othe 
was of ſtrict morals and unblemiſhed reputation. WI ton 
The queen, in like manner, was well pleaſed i .. 4 


with the choice ; nor was the appointment di- 
agreeable to Mr, Conn himſelf. 


Things 


PANZANI, 


Things being thus ſettled, Mr. Hamilton, 
before he leſt London, took care to inform him- 
ſelf of thre ſtate of the miſſionaries in England, 
that he might be prepared to anſwer all inter- 
rogatories at Rome. 'The Jeſuits, obſerving 
him to be very prying and inquiſitive, com- 
plained to the queen's confeſſor, that an agent 
was made choice of to miſrepreſent them ; and 
it was no otherwiſe than what Mr. Brett had 


communicated to them as a ſecret, before he 


died, that things would be ſo with them. Fa- 
ther Philip aſſured them of the contrary, ob- 
ſerving that ſuch ſurmiſes reflected on their ma- 
jeſties, as well as on the memory of Mr. Brett. 


They that were acquainted with this agency 
between Rome and England, judged it would 
not be very pleaſing to ſeveral foreign princes, 
for, ſhould they unite, it would be the means, 
they knew, of ſtrengthening the intereſt of Eng- 
land, The court of Rome would naturally fa- 
your a nation once ſo dear to them, and now re- 
conciled like the prodigal ſon, But Urban had 
other views. His chief concern was the na- 
tion's happineſs as to religion, remitting intereſt 
and politics to the uſual direction of Providence. 


mid ſpeculators, He, one day, accoſted Dr. 
Leyburn, one of the queen's chaplains, telling 
bim, with a very ſuſpicious countenance, that, 

in 


The reſident of Spain was one of thoſe ti- 
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reaſonably ſuppoſe, it did not go down with 25 
Engliſh ſtomach to ſee their own countrymen 


poſtponed. But the king declared himſelf fully 4 
ſatished with the choice of Mr. Conn, for whom th 
he had a perſonal kindneſs, on account of hi 10 
general good character from all the Engliſh gen. D 
tlemen who traveiled to Rome, to whom he pl; 
ſhewed himſeif a common friend upon every 2 
emergency. Again the king had retained : it 
good impreſſion of him, for ſome years pat, 5 
from what happened in France; and it is wel di 
known, his majeſty is altogether immoveable in the 
his affection and averſion. Mr. Conn had been Bi 
ſerviceable in expediting the Engliſh embaſſ- jeſ 
dor's entry at Paris, before the pope's legate h 
his audience, which ſaved the crown of Evgland 

a conſiderable ſum of money, at the marriage der 
ceremony with France. Indeed, Mr. Com not 
was a perſon excellently qualified for the office bor. 
to which he was appointed. He was gracefulin WF ,... 
his perſon, of a fit age, affable in converſation, * 
well acquainted with the methods of court, vou 
and from his youth inſtructed in the Italian i con- 
ways. Beſides, to complete his character, be 4, 
was of ſtrict morals and unblemiſhed reputation. ton 
The queen, in like manner, was well pleaſed Bp 


with the choice ; nor was the appointment di. 
agreeable to Mr. Conn himſelf. 


Things 


PANZANI. 
Things being thus ſettled, Mr. Hamilton, The Jeſuits 


before he leſt London, took care to inform him- dre ditattsb- 
ſelf of thre ſtate of the miſſionaries in England, 2 the 
that he might be prepared to anſwer all inter- 
rogatories at Rome. The Jeſuits, obſerving 
him to be very prying and inquiſitive, com- 
plained to the queen's confeſſor, that an agent 
was made choice of to miſrepreſent them ; and 4 
it was no otherwiſe than what Mr. Brett had iN 
communicated to them as a ſecret, before he * 
died, that things would be ſo with them. Fa- | 
ther Philip aſſured them of the contrary, ob- 1 
ſerving that ſuch ſurmiſes reflected on their ma- | 


jeſties, as well as on the memory of Mr. Brett. 


They that were acquainted with this agency 
between Rome and England, judged it would 
not be very pleaſing to ſeveral foreign princes, 
for, ſhould they unite, it would be the means, | V 
they knew, of ſtrengthening the intereſt of Eng- 
land, The court of Rome would naturally fa- 
your a nation once ſo dear to them, and now re- 
conciled like the prodigal ſon, But Urban had 
other views. His chief concern was the na- 
tion's happineſs as to religion, remitting intereſt 
and politics to the uſual direction of Providence. 


The reſident of Spain was one of thoſe ti- 
mid ſpeculators, He, one day, accoſted Dr. 
Leyburn, one of the queen's chaplains, telling 
him, with a very ſuſpicious countenance, that, 

in 
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in a little time, we ſhould ſee Signor Conn 
make his entry into London, in order to recoy- 
cile the nation to the Roman See.— The Jeſuis 
were ſtill more open in their reflections. A 


they appiehended the conſequences of te ] 
agency, ſo they made it their buſineſs to diſcte- k. 
dit it, and acted fo imprudently, that the mes. Wi uncc 
ſure became public, and occaſioned great je- ten 
louſies in the puritanical party. Alſo, by a fe-. {Wh uni 
fined kind of policy, they endeavoured to make 0 it 
ſeveral believe, that both Conn and Hamiiton Wil cftec 
were creatures of their ſociety, which they te-. otter 
ſitated not to infinuate even to Panzani, think parti 
ing, by this means, to create a jealouſy iu the the | 
king and queen, and ſo prevent the agency. of be 
Thus does Panzani write to the cardinal June 17, ed as 
1636: * But providence rules all things; and, WI" 
as your eminence obſerves, we mult be pre- 

** pared againſt ſuch attacks. If the affair of f 
the union ſhould not ſucceed, I am content (ee 
to grow grey in the drudgery towards accom- iy 


** pliſhing it. I will not make uſe of many 
** words, but it appears to me that a mutual 
** agency 1s the natural, and the only way, to 
promote it. It only remains that God touch 


with his omnipotent and merciful hand, the i, 


do alien 
tom th 
been ab 
Ned to 1 
Many 0 
tr lends 


ce 


ſters. I have not failed to acquaint the queen, 
that there is a rumour already abroad, that 
+ Mr. Conn comes over to reconcile the king. 


{+ She immediately imparted it to his majelty, 
yy when 


oe 
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« when he obſerved, that he was concerned at 
the malicious report; but ſhewed himſelf 
* content that Mr. Conn ſhould come over.” 


Notwithſtanding the caution which was uſed 
to keep theſe matters private, ſeveral perſons, 
unconcerned, made ſtrong conjectures, and of- 
ten diſcourſed upon the faiſibleneſs of an 
union; nor did they want plauſible arguments 
to induce a belief that ſuch a thing might be 
elected. The perſons employed, therefore, 
often enjoined ſecrecy to one another, and were 
particularly cautious to keep all they could from 
the Jeſuits, Windebank was moſt apprehenſive 
of being diſcovered ; wherefore, he admoniſh- 
ed as well Panzani as the cardinal never to men- 
tion his name. 


Among thoſe that moſt ſuſpected theſe pro- 
ceedings was Mountague, biſhop of Chicheſter, 
a perſon of remarkable learning and modera- 
ton.* This gentleman's curiclity led him ſo 


* He had been impeached in the laſt reign before the 
Houſe of Commons, for a work entitled Appello Ceſarem, 
Werein he had endeavoured to reconcile the two churches, and 
b alienate, it was ſaid, the minds of the king and his ſubjects 
tom the eſtabliſhed religion of the country. But the king had 
teen able to contrive that the impeachment ſhould not be car- 
ned to the upper houſe. Mountague was ſeverely attacked by 
many of the puritanical party, and as warmly defended by the 
ends to epiſcopacy and the regal ſupremacy. 
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far, as to defire a private interview with Pay. 
zani. When they met, he immediately fel 
upon the project of an union, as if he had a. 
ready been acquainted with the whole affair, 
He ſignified a great deſire, that the breach be- 
tween the two churches might be made up, and 
apprehended no danger from publiſhing the 
icheme, as things now ſtood. He ſaid, he had 
frequently made it the ſubje& of his moſt ſeri- 
rious thoughts, and had diligently conſidered 
all the requiſites of an union, adding, that he 
was ſatisied both the archbiſhops, with the bi- 
ſhop of London and ſeveral others of the epil- 
copal order, beſides a great number of the learn- 
ed inferior clergy, were prepared to fall in with 
the church of Rome as to a ſupremacy puch 
Jpiritual ; and that there was no other method of 
ending controverſies than by having recourſe to 
ſome centre of eccleſiaſtical unity. That, for 
his own part, be knew no tenet of the church of 
Rome to which he was not willing to ſubſcribe, 
unleſs it were the article of Tranſubſtantiation 
which word, he had reaſon to think, was inven- 
ted by pope Innocent III. after the council af 
Lateran was riſen. He owned, he had ſome 
ſcruples concerning communion in one kind; 
but as for particular points, be thought the bel 
method would be to chuſe moderate men de- 
puties on both ſides, to draw up the differences 
in as ſmall a compaſs as they could, and c0n- 


fer about them. Such a congreſs, he thought, 


might be moſt conveniently held in France, 10 
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only becauſe the French and Engliſh came 
neareſt to one another both in doctrine and 
licipline, but becauſe of the ſtrict alliance and 
\finity between the two crowns, and the apt 
ſtuation of the place. — Panzani modeſtly 
replied, that he did not know but his holineſs 
might approve of the ſcheme he had laid, but 
he could ſay no more to it till the motion were 
made, either by the king, or by ſome of the 
chief of the miniſtry in his name. Biſhop 
Montague was pleaſed with Panzani's reſerved- 
neſs and caution, and told him at parting, that 
he would take the firſt opportunity to diſcourſe 


that he was a cautious man, who would make 
no advances unleſs he were well protected. 


This conference between biſhop Montague 
nd Panzani being tranſmitted to Rome, the 
lalians were extremely pleaſed with it; and 
t was a great ſubject of joy to underſtand that 
kveral of the Proteſtant biſhops and clergy 
vere ready to join with the univerſal church 
the article of a ſpiritual ſupremacy, and to 
tearken to an accommodation as to particular 
matters. — Panzani, in return, was ordered to 
«<uzint the biſhop, what a value they had for 
im at Rome, and how much his learning and 
Kcitic diſpoſitions were applauded, with an 
xortation that he would continue the good 
hark he had begun, and never ceaſe till he bad 
brought 


the primate on the ſubjet; but inſinuated 
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brought that diſtracted nation back, and diredg 
them into the paths of their anceſtots. As fyr 
looking into particular controverſies, or ſpeci par 
fying the terms of communion, it was too ſoon beit 
to ſpeak to thoſe matters. At preſent, it would WM the 
be moſt adviſeable to dwell upon generals; WM {uc! 
and eſpecially the Proteſtant biſhops and cler Nota 
ought to examine the motives which fit che 
occaſioned the breach with Rome, which being H t. 
found human and unwarrantable, it would be out 
their duty to come forward and ſue for (dia, 
reconciliation. Afterwards, particular point the 
might be debated with ſome hopes of u bbou 
accommodation, when there was a court of jud- nd 
cature eſtabliſhed to pronounce upon them. Mopo 
They might aſſure themſelves, the biſhop of Wand 
Rome would make no unreaſonable demands, Wand 
but content himſelf with the eſſentials of his ohe 
primacy, and ſuch privileges as were annexed 


to it jure divino. | 


Panzani is then directed by the cardinal to” b 
enquire into the characters of the Proteſtant i duant 
biſhops; for as they were to be employed inen ac 
the projected ſcheme of union, it was requiſie 
to be fully informed what ſort of men the) 
were, and how qualified as to learning, morals 
religion, politics, &c. that thoſe who were (0 
treat with them might know how to come at 
them by proper and ſuitable addreſſes. Bu 


he had a ſtrict charge to be very cautious 1 
ſecre 


PANZANI 


ſecret inthe enquiry. Above all things, Panzani 
ws adviſed never to favour the diſcuſſion of 
particular points, the iſſue of ſuch conferences 
being always fruitieſs. Beſides, it was never 
the cuſtom of the Catholic church to admit of 
ſuch kind of diſputes, till the fundamental point 
of a ſupreme judge were ht ſettled, for then 
other matters would come in of courſe. And 
a; there were many politive laws, or practices 
out of the limits of the jus divinum, which were 
diagreeable to the Engliſh nation, as it was in 
the power of the church to alter them, ſo they 
ſhould meet with all the tenderneſs imaginable, 
and ſuch mitigations as the cauſe would bear 
upon a fair repreſentation. In a word, authority 
and doctrinal points were the two capital objects; 
and the firſt was to be determined before the 
diter could be debated. 


Having received theſe inſtructions from 
Nome, Panzani took the firſt opportunity to wait 
on biſhop Montague. He omitted not to ac- 
quaint him how much he was admired in Italy 
on account of the many and excellent quali fica- 
tons he was maſter of.— The biſhop, who was 
not a little vain, reliſhed the compliment, and 
returned it, as far as was convenient, upon his 
airers, He repeated his former diſcourſe 
concerning the union, adding that he was con- 
nally employed in diſpoſing mens minds for 
b, both by words and writing, as often as he 
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met with an opportunity. He then again men. 
tioned the pope's ſupremacy, whole feet, he ſaid, 
he was willing to kiſs, and acknowledge himſelf 
to be one of his children, He added, thatthe 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was entirely of his 
ſentiment, but with a great allay of fear and 
| caution.* Then he renewed the propoſal d 
appointing deputies on both ſides. 


Panzani replyed, that he had orders not to 
touch upon particulars, nor give encouragement 
that there {hould Le any relaxation on the 
Catholic ſide, as to the credenda or fundamentals 
of religion, obſerving, that the union deſigned 
was not only to be politic and ceremonial, but 
real and in witate fidei, without any mixture af 
creeds. Che biſhop aſſured him, that he aimed 
at a total union. 


The truth is, Panzani was apprehenſive the 
biſhop {till entertained ſome opinions inconlilt 
ent with the fundamentals of the Romal 


Catholic rel.gion. 
Montague 


* — 


* 


* 


* Various are the opinions entertained of this unfortunit 
prelate, of whom, I believe, it is moſt true to ſay with the nol 
author of the Hiſtory of the Rebellion, that ** his enemies, for va 
« of another name, called him Papiſt, which no body believe 

* him to be, and the contrary to which he had manifeſted in h 
„ diſputations and writings.” But under this ſenſeleſs2pp% 
„lation, he obſerves, they created him many troubles 40 
6 vexations.“ p. 89, 93.—That the hat of a cardinal was e 
offered to him by Rome, I do not credit, though it his be 
confidently related. Athen. Oxon, vol. 2: p. 37. 
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Montague then having occaſion to mention 
his character and prieſthood ſaid, he looked 
upon them as unqueſtionable.—Panzan1 judg- 
ing this to be too intricate a point, and know- 
ing what exceptions ſome learned men had 
made againſt it, would not deliver his opinion, 
but paſſed to another matter, which was to put 
the biſhop in mind, how neceſſary it would be 
that the Proteſtants ſhould make the motives of 
their defection from the church of Rome the 
ſubje& of their firſt enquiry. — Thus they broke 
off the conference, with a mutual deſire of hav- 
ing another interview. 


From the whole, it was pretty plain that 
there was a great inclination in many of the 
eminent proteſtant clergy to re-unite them- 
ſelves to the ſee of Rome; but they kept 
themſelves to themſelves, never imparting their 


minds to one another, much leſs to the king, 


for they imagined the ſpiritual ſupremacy was 
2 prerogative he would not eaſily part with. 
It was, indeed, obſerved by ſome of the mini- 
ſtry, that when his majeſty had occaſion to 
mention pope Urban, or cardinal Barberini, he 
diſcovered an extraordinary affection for them ; 
but his praiſes running moſtly upon their per- 
lonal qualifications, and generous behaviour to 
the Engliſh nation, they could form no judg- 
ment from the circumſtance, only that it might 
be a remote diſpoſition towards an union, Of 
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the ſentiments the great men of thoſe times 
had of the matter, there was one inſtance. Dr. 
George Leybuin aſſured Panzani, in verbo ſucer- 
dotis, that the archbiſliop of Canterbury encau- 
raged the ducheſs of Buckingham to remain 
contented, for, in a little time, ſhe would fee 


England re- united to the fee of Rome. 


The diſcourſe of this re-unipn at laſt be 
came fo public abroad, eſpecially in Italy, that 
Windebank taxed Panzani with vialating the 
rules of {ecrecy ; but he juſtified himſelf, and 
give him his word, that neither he nor the car- 
dinal had departed the leaſt from the affur- 
ances they had given in that reſpect ; but he 
would not anſwer as much for ſeveral others 
who were willing to publiſh all they knew, that 
the ſcheme might prove ineffectual. He ſaid 
that ſecretary Cook and others of the puri- 
tanical party daily inſtilled their ſuſpicions into 
the people; nor was it in any man's power 10 
bridle their tongues, who utter all they know, 
or even imagine, as they find it ſuitable to 
their intereſt, or agreeable to their humour ot 
paſſion. — Windebank then inveighed . bitterly 
againſt the Jeſuits, that they, knowing how in— 
clinable the court was to carry on a correl- 
pondence with Rome, ſhould, at ſo critical 3 
jundture, renew the ungrateful controverly 
about the oath of allegiance, exclaiming evel} 


where againſt it, and threatening 10 publiſh 
| books 


PANZ ANI. 
books 0n tlie ſubject. 


to make them more prudent and public-fpi- 


ited. —Panzani'alledged ſeveral things iwthbir 
excuſe; but-this wonld not pacify Windebank. 


« They are,” he faid, ** a reſileſsaod ſeditidus 
« ſet of people, to whom no man can give con- 
tent, unlefs he will tamely fubmit, aud füffer 


On this Panzani advifed the provincial of the 
leſuts to iſſue ont his order to all his fubjetts, 
not to engage in the controverſy about the oath 
of kVegiance, either in woxd: or writing, witheuit 
expreſs. licence from the/ſaeof Rome, fot that 
2 contrary” management would certainly irxi- 
ate the king, and octaſidn a freſlꝛ quarret witli 
his holineſs. He gave the.:ſame advice' to the 
ſv2etibrs of the other religions en zuſt'p 100 
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In relation 1 to ; thebs matters, Abc 
his thoughts in /a letter to Pamani, dated: May 
8, 1636, which he conchudes thus: ** I beg 
you will make excuſes where they ate ne- 
ceffary ; for I find thete axę ſome who have 
* not a juſt regard to religion; win, either our 
* of ſome dotrieſtic views, pertonalaverfion'to 
his holineſs; or little uffecb on to my family, do 
take fome pains that things may not fucceed. 
- And, indeed, nothing could redound more 

t the credit of my guy, firice it would be 
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Wherefore, he deſired 
panzuni to remind them of their duty; add 
ſhould bey not defiſt, he knew of a /waychow 


hunfelf to be trampled under their feet.“ 
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| © more agreeable to me, that ſuch an union 

{ * {ſhould be effected while J am at the head of 
affairs, than if the Barberinis, upon any other 
** account, became maſters of the whole king. 
dom. I am very well pleaſed at the — 
** of your treating with the . of 
* 3 courts.“ 


Third confer- It was nat long before there was another-in- 
bio, of be terview between Panzaniand the biſhop of Chi- 
Chichelter. cheſter. Among other diſcourſes, Montague 
ſaid ſomething relating to the correction of the 

calendar, owning that the Roman computation 

was much more exact; and he believed, the 

Proteſtants would eafly be induced to adopt i. 

Then they began to mention perſecution, eſpe- 

cially what the Roman Cathol ics ſuffereꝗ in Eng- 

land. The biſhop ſaid, at that time they were 

not diſturbed, though the purſuivants and other 

officers could not as yet be diſcharged, till the 

order for that purpoſe had gone through ſome 

formalit ies at court, Panzani being curious to 

know the characters of the chief of the Pro- 

teſtant clergy ; Montague told him, there were 

only three biſhops that could be counted vio- 

lently bent againſt the church of Rome, vi. 

Durham, Saliſbury, and Exeter“; the reſt, he 

ſaid, were "wy wodorits, — But Panzani 1e, 
| ceive 


* 


Morton, Davenant, and Hall. 


PANZANI. 


ceived a particular character of each biſhop 
from another hand. It gave an account of 
their age, family, way of life, qualifications 
natural and acquired, moral and political, and, 
as far as could be gueſſed, how they ſtood af- 
ſected as to the preſent management of affairs 
at court. This account was carefully tranf- 
mitted to Barberini. 


During the above conference, the biſhop 
happened once more to mention his orders, 
which, he ſaid, he derived from St. Auguſtin, 
the apoſtle of England, though he was ſenſible, 
the writers of the church of Rome made little 
account of Proteſtant ordinations. — Panzani 
managed as before. telling him, it was a tedious, 
intricate controverſy, the particulars whereof 
he was a ſtranger to.—The biſhop then obſer- 
ved, that the king had been often heard to ſay, 
that there was neither policy, chriſtianity, nor 
good manners in not keeping a correſpondence 
with Rome, by fending and receiving embaſſa- 
dors, as was practiſed by other courts; and that, 
if his majeſty ſhould think fit to ſettle ſuch a 
correſpondence, he would himſelf make intereſt 
lor that honourable charge. —** Then, replied 
* Panzani, the world would immediately con- 
*Clude, that you were going over to the 
* church of Rome.” —** And what harm would 
there be in that?” ſaid the biſhop. —Panzani 
once more falling on the union, expreſſed 

| himfel£ 


— 
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. himſelf in a very deſponding manner, conſider. 
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ing the many difficulties with which they had to 
ſtruggle. ** Well, ſaid the bilhop, had you 
been acquainted with this nation ten years 
ago, you might have obſerved ſuch an alte- 
+ ration in the language and inclinations of 
the people, that it would not only. put you 
in hopes of an union, but you would con- 
e clude it was near at hand. Then he ſo- 
lemnly declared, that both he and many of his 
brethren were prepared to conform themſelves 
to the methad and diſcipline of the Gallican 
church, where the civil rights were well guarded; 
and as for the averſion we diſcover in our 
„ ſermons and printed books, they are things 
of form, chiefly to humour the populace, and 
not to be much regarded.” 


Among thoſe of the epiſcopal order who 
ſeemed to deſire an union, none appeared more 
zealous than Dr. Goodman, of Glouceſter,? 
who every day ſaid the prieſt's office, and 


obſerved ſeveral other duties as practiſed in the 
church 


— — 


— — — jQ— 
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* He afterwards gave great offence by refuſing to ſign cel 
tain canons of doctrine and diſcipline, drawn up in a ſyno 
held in 1639, under archbiſhop Laud ; and was committed to 


the Gate-houſe priſon. His ſcruples, however, were ſerioull 
conſcientious; wherefore he retired from public life, and in 
that retixeinent died a member of the church of Rome, in 1055 


Dodd, vol. 3, p. 238. Fuller, Hiſt. of Church, p. 170. 
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church of Rome. — Among the laity, none 
thirſted more for this union than the earl of 
Arundel, who propoſed liberty of conſcience as 
the firſt ſtep towards it, and that no demand, 
on the other hand, ſhould be made of the 
church lands. — At the ſame time, ſeveral think- 
ing perſons ſpeculated not much amiſs, that 
the union would be retarded by the regulars, 
who, by their claim to ancient privileges and 
exemptions, would darken the cauſe as with a 
coud, and go near to ruin it, And the Jeſuits 
were chiefly apprehended in this reſpet. The 
clergy, to prevent being impoſed on by falſe 
brethren, cauſed an oath to be privately admi- 
niſtered to all new miſſionaries of their body, 
whereby they were to diſown themſelves to be 
Jeſuits in maſquerade, ; 


The great affair of the Purſuivants, mean- 
while, was at a ſtand, and nothing done 
towards ſuppreſſing them, though the Jeſuit 
smith had all along promiſed he would take 
are of that matter; but he always found ſome 
pretence or other to hinder Panzani from 
applying to the miniſtry for that purpoſe. This 
fave him a jealouſy, that the affair was not 
nghtly managed, and occaſioned him to ſay 
hat, if, from the beginning he had ſuffered 
0 WJ inſelf to have been directed in his agency by 
in Wie Jeſuits, he queſtioned whether he ſhould 
fver have come to an interview with Winde- 
bank, 
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The Purſuĩ- 


vants are diſ- 


Barberini, in 
acknowledg- 
ment, {lends 


other preſents her Britannic majeſty than he had former! 


to the queen. 


the king, who being made ſenſible of the inſo- 
lence of the purſuivants, and that they treated 
the Catholics in a barbarous and arbitrary man- 
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bank, Cottington, Montague, or even vid 
the queen herſelf, And what further couvin, 
ced him of their imprudence and unfair dei 
ing was: if the purſuivants, at any time, com 
mitted any inſolence, they immediately crie 
out there was a perſecution, and ſent notice 
it to all parts abroad. This ſeems to have bee 
their reaſon, why they refuſed to give Panznj 
a liſt of their members, or any ſatisfactory 20 
count of their affairs, as other regulars willing 
ly did, pretending that ſuch a ſcrutiny wou 
render them public and raiſe a perſecution, 
But it was not long before a ſtop was put to the 
purſuivants proceedings. —Panzani waited ol 
both the ſecretaries upon that affair; and, by 
the queen's conſent, it was communicated to 


ner, they were all caſhiered, and, for the fu Hplea 
ture, Catholics were not to be moleſted or im- but 
priſoned, without expreſs orders from aboveWany 
directed to the juſtices of peace. This new 01-Wpiea! 
der was a great ſatisfaction to the queen, andorer 
being known at Rome, was received with greußgvay 
joy. tarie 


Cardinal Barberini, in acknowledgment 0 
the favour, prepared a far richer preſent {! 


ſent. It conſiſted of ſeveral excellent Py 
0 


PANZANI, 


painting of the beſt hands of the preſent and 
iſt century, being the works of Albani, 
orregio, Veroneſe, Stella, Vinci, Andrew of 
Bart, Julio Romano, Pietro de Cortona, and 
ther artiſts of the firſt repute. - The news of 
heſe preſents ſoon reached London, and the 
ting, being a good judge and a great admirer of 
ſuch performances, was impatient till they 
arrived, They came whilſt the queen was 
lying in; and Panzami, who was commiſſioned 
o deliver them, took care that they ſhould be 
immediately taken to her apartment, She 
ordered them to be brought to her bedchamber, 
hich was crowded with ladies of the firſt 
quality, The king, mean time, hearing of 
heir arrival, haſtened, with ſeveral of the 
nobility, to the queen's palace, The boxes 
were opened in the preſence of their majeſties, 
and the pieces viewed one by one with ſingular 
pleaſure. They repreſented various ſtories ; 
but the queen, finding that none of them had 
ay relation to devotion, ſeemed a little diſ- 
pleaſed, However, when Mr, Conn came 
over, the cardinal ſatisfied her curioſity that 
my; when he alſo preſented the two ſecre- 
aries with ſeveral valuable pictures, in acknow- 
ledement of the favours ſhewn to Panzani, 
ad for their late ſervice concerning the pur- 
luvants, Yet he cautioned Panzani not to 
Wrulge him to be the author of theſe preſents. 


Mr. 
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Hamilton Mr. Hamilton was now artived at Rome, 

— 12 0 ſuppreſſing the title of agent or reſident to 

rag err avoid ſome ceremonious controverſies, in which 

the reſidents of Poland and the queen-mother 

of France were involved. The one pretended, 

he was reſident of a king actually poſſeſſing the 

crown, while the other only adminiſtered iz 

regent. Hamilton, at his firft audience, made 

an elegant ſpeech in his miftreſs's name, ten- 

dering her obedience to his holineſs in Proper 

and engaging terms. He declared her inten- 

tion of keeping one of het ſervants to reſide it 

Rome, that the ſtate of the Catholics in England 

might be well underftood there, and to fette 1 

goodcorreſ pondence among the miſſionaries: He 

| touched ſomething concerning a bifhop for tle 

; Engliſh, and concluded witha modeſt repreſents: 

tion of the elector Palatine's cafe, which, he 

hoped, his hofineſs would conſider, fo that it 

might purchaſe e eaſe to that diſtreſſed family, and 

contribute to the general good of religion.— 

i Urban, point by point, replied to Hamilton 

harangue, with a great deal of good nature and 

ſweetneſs of temper ; but as. 'to the cafe of tle 

elecor, it was invalved, he faid, in a great many 

intricacies, and that the Roman ſee was ſeldom 

applied to in compoſi ng ſuch differences ; ; but 

| that nothing ſhould be wanting as far a8 be 
| was concerned, 
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Tus general aſſurance not being well under- 
00d, Hamilton requeſted a further explanation 
om the cardinal. His eminence adviſed him 
w acquaint the queen with all the particulars 
of his reception, eſpecially with the, anſwer of 
his holineſs as to the Palatinate, aſſuring him 
e ſhould hereafter have a more ſpecific 
xcount of the pope's inclinations, in regard of 
that aflair.— Soon after, Barberini and Hamilton 
liſcourſed this point over between themſelves. 
Hamilton aſked what would be done for the 
Palatine family, in caſe they came over to the 
burch of Rome? — The cardinal replied, that 
ll his ſubſtance and credit ſhould be ſacrificed 
pr their good: that it had always been a 
Emily very obſequious to the ſee of Rome, till 
prince Louis unfortunately made a breach.— 
Hamilton mentioned ſeveral obſtacles that 
might hinder their converſion. — Theſe the 
crdinal endeavoured to remove, alledging that 
ley were Calviniſts by ſet, a ſoit of people 
ery odious to the king of England; and as he 
Tould not be willing to aſſiſt them unleſs they 
evounced that perſuaſion, ſo a ſtep or two 
ucther would bring them back to the mother 
urch. He added, that the Calviniſtic ſyſtem 
ks generally abhorred by the princes of 
bermany, as being diſreſpeAful to crowned 
leads: that both the electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne laid the Palatine's ſufferings to heart, 
ad their kecoming Roman Catholics would 
| | endear 
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Roman ſee, and i: was almoſt impoſſible i 
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endear them further to them, which, together 
with the intereſt of the court of Rome, miglt 
prove a means of their re-eſtabliſhment. The 
turning his diſcourſe to England, the cardind 
ſaid, he did not wonder at the preſent goal 
diſpoſitions of the inhabitants, ſince they hat 
been formerly ſo entirely devoted to the 


deſtroy that ancient amity ſo far, but th 
now and then tokens of it would diſcover 
themſelves, as branches grow out from the 
original ſtock. — The ſame anſwer he mats 
in regard of Urban's perſonal affection to tht 


king of England, which, he ſaid, had been of: 


long ſtanding. He had ſhewn his zeal in expe dir 
diting the diſpenſation upon the match between pa 
their preſent majeſties: he had a long tin En 
been protector of the Scottiſh nation, 2 his 
always buſied himſelf in promoting the ha he 
pineſs of his majeſty's dominions: and, to b 
back to the preſent king's father, had not tit 
unfortunate gunpowder plot broken out a lil 
before he was ſent nuncio into France, he h Lor 
private orders to treat with king James, by tl dep 
mutual conſent of his holineſs then fitting 00 fail, 
that prince : finally, though that execrable pl that 
alienated king James from the Roman Catholi dier 
intereſt, yet Urban's endeavours, while he . his 
nuncio, were extremely well taken by that 
majeſty, bis 


Thel 


PANZANI. 


Theſe were the overtures of Hamilton's 
agency. _Mr. Conn, mean time, was purſuing 
his journey to England; while the Spaniards 
and ſome others were full of Jealouſy upon the 
illue. 


Mr. Conn being arrived at Paris was imme- 
diately introduced to the king, the queen, and 
cardinal Richelieu, by the mediation of the 
pope's nuncio Baglonetti. They were all 
extremely well pleaſed to find a correſpondence 
ſet on foot, which was likely to produce much 
good to the Catholic cauſe. They extolled the 
zeal of Urban and of his prime miniſter, car- 
dinal Barberini, offering to contribute their 
part in ſo laudable an undertaking. — The 
Engliſh embaſſador then reſiding at Paris gave 
his maſter an account of Mr. Conn's reception : 
he praiſed his behaviour, and diſtinguiſhed him 
by the name of the pope's miniſter. 


Soon after the arrival of Mr. Conn at 
London, Panzani was recalled; but before his 
departure, he took leave of the queen, who 
failed not to remind him of the hopes ſhe had, 
that Mr. Conn would be promoted to the 
dignity of cardinal. Panzani aſſured her, that 
bis holineſs was well diſpoſed to oblige her in 
that way, and that the cardinal would make it 
lis buſineſs to keep alive that good inclination 


in him: but, as had been more than once ſig- 
nified, 
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undeſerving of her rank, and the more incon- 
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nified, that it was not the cuſtom of the Rohan 
court to enter into any engagements of that 
kind, and that great caution was to be uſed in 
Mr. Conn's caſe, leſt other queens ſhould en. 
pe the ſame favour. —To this her majeſy 
replied ; that ſhe was far from expecting am 
ſpecial privilege, or to be the greateſt of 
queens; but, on the contrary, being the moſt 


ſiderable for not having a Catholic huſband, 
ſtill ſhe hoped, that unfortunate circumſtance 
entitled her to ſome extraordinary aſliſtance, 
and that Mr. Conn's promotion, on ſeveral ac- 
counts, would be a great advantage to her.— 
Panzani repeated the ſame aſſurances over 
again, on the part of his holineſs and the car- 
dinal ; but to advance the matter, he infinu- 
ated that Mr. Conn ought firſt to do ſome ſignal 
ſervice for the church, under her majeſty's in- 
fluence and protection, with whom, however, 
the cardinal did not pretend to capitulate ot 
make conditions. — The queen was ſatisfied. 
Then Panzani taking leave of her, ſhe pre- 
ſented. him with a diamond ring of great value, 
and charged him with ſuch compliments 2 
were due to Urban and cardinal Barberini. 


Panzani, afterwards, paid his laſt reſpeds 
to the king, returning him thanks for his royal 
protection and great clemency to his Catholic 


ſubjects. His majeſty ſeemed very much 
pleaſed 


PANZANI 


pleaſed with Panzani's complaiſance, and, after 
ſme diſcourſe, demanded of the queen who 

was preſent, whether ſhe had put him in mind 
if what related to Mr. Conn's promotion; 
She replied, that ſhe had done what was requi- 
ſte in that affair. Then,“ ſaid the king, I 
« have no occaſion to preſs it further; I leave 
© it to her.” —Laſtly, Panzani took his leave of 
the chief miniſters, and of ſeveral of the no- 
bility from whom he had received great civi- 
lities : nor did he omit to pay his reſpects to 
ſome of the ladies of diſtinction about court, 
who, though proteſtants, recommended them- 
elves to his holineſs, and deſired his bleſſing.— 
It was the end of the year 1636. 


On his return to Rome; Panzani was 
kindly received by his holineſs and the car- 
inal, and, as a reward of his labour and fide- 
lity, was made a canon of the rich church of 
st. Laurence in Damaſo. He was alſo ho- 
noured with'a civil judicature in the city of 
dome; and afterwards, being made biſhop of 
Mileto, he governed his dioceſe with that zeal 
and conſtancy which were always conſpicuous 
in his conduct. 
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of the account is verified from an infinite 
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R E M AAN 5 
Subjoined to the MS Copy of the Memoirs; 
By Mx. DODD. 


Ir remains that I caution the reader 
to the uſe and credit of this relation of Panzani' 
agency. The thing being entirely new, never 
before publiſhed in print, and the MS not in 
above one or two hands, no remarks have hi- 
therto been made upon it. I venture, ther- 
fore, to deliver my own thoughts. 


If the author was not Panzani himſelf; he 
certainly was ſome other who had his memoirs 
and private notes in keeping. The original i 
in Italian, from which it was tranſlated by an 
eminent prelate of ſingular candour and ſeru- 
puloſity, as appears by his exactneſs in adhering 
to every obſcure expreſſion of the author. |! 
have, ſometimes, taken the liberty to open the 
ſtyle, without at all altering the ſenſe, or omit- 
ting any paſſage in the relation. The ſubſtance 


number 
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number of books which have treated upon the 
ame ſubject; but the credit of many parti- 
culars depends upon the author's authority, 
and the intrinfic tokens of veracity. —The 
reader may be led away into a belief, that 
there was a formed deſign between Urban VIII. 
and king Charles, to unite the two churches ; 
but where lies the intrinſic proof of ſuch an in- 
tention? What was done in that regard, was 
amongſt ſome of the miniſtry ; and in this both 
parties appear to have been too ſanguine and 
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credulous. It is a common miſapprehenfion a 
nnong foreign Roman Catholics, to imagine | ih 
ut England is immediately returning to the 1 
. Whcburch of Rome, if either the King, or any of | h 
ss chief miniſters, ſays or acts any thing in 'N 
beir favour. Some gentle treatment they fre- A 
: quently experienced in king Charles's reign, 4 
Ws own pacific temper, and the affection he . 

lad for the queen, inclining him to indulge ; 
» bat party. It may by ſome be thought that | 
lis majeſty went too far againſt the laws of the 1 
realm, in conferring with the pope's miniſter ; | 
n but as the agency was not directed to him, | 
5 others may view it as a private concern of the "1 
8 queen's, for which he was not anſwerable. | 
I | il 4 
e 4s to the encouragement given by the | 
- (beretaries, and others of the nobility and 1 
ce dergy, towards carrying on a correſpondence | 
te eit Rome, and by that means effecting an | 
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union, it appears to me to have been their jg 
deſign, though at a great diſtance, being ſing 
gers to the king's inclinations that way, a 
much more to the humour of the nations u 
preſentatives, if once the point came to h 
debated. That ſeveral leading perſons bothin 
church and ſtate, at that time, were yel 
affected towards the church of Rome, is plan 
The two ſecretaries, Windebank and Cottins 
ton, both became Catholics, as alſo Dr. Good 
man, biſhop of Glouceſter. Montague, bilhy 
of Chicheſter, had made the nation very je 
lous of him for a long time; and it cannot be 
thought that the primate would ever have bee 
tempted with a cardinal's hat, unleſs his p 
vious carriage had induced the court of Roni 
to make him the offer. 


Now I am ſenfible, I thall be taxed wil 
imprudence for publiſhing this piece of hiſtory 
and that chiefly on two accounts. Firſt, de 
cauſe it expoſes too much the intrigues of tit 
court of Rome againſt the church of England 
and again, becauſe it reflects upon the reguli 
particularly the Jeſuits, in relation to the col 
troverſies they had with the biſhop of Chalct 
don and the clergy. 


All I have to fay is this :—My intention 
are to inform and inſtruct mankind; which f 


ver can be done without offence, where parti 
| J 
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xe concerned. If no man purſues his right with- 
out ſomething of paſſion and human frailty, 
there muſt always of neceſſity be a great deal of 
ſoul play, when pretenſions are wyuſt, Either, 
therefore, the world is not to be inſtructed by 
ſuch pieces of hiſtory, or, when they are pub- 
liſhed, juſtice muſt be done to every one. As 
for the exceptions mentioned: The whole af- 
fiir of the Engliſh miſſion may be called an in- 
trigue againſt the eſtabliſhed church, if we re- 
gard the end and purpoſes of it; and of this 
we may be informed without Panzani's Me- 
moirs. Indeed, the account contains ſeveral 
particulars, reflecting upon the politics of the 
ſeſuits, as alſo ſome unfair practices; but the 
jeader is left to his liberty as to the author's cre- 
dit and partiality, 'The Jeſuits may, perhaps, be 
furniſhed with records to juſtify themſelves, 
which they may produce, by which they will . 
not only oblige themſelves, but all others who . 
ae not deſirous of being deceived. 
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From the cloſe of the agency of Panzani an, 1636, to the 
appointment of apoſtolic vicars in the reign of James II. 


Panzani have recorded, amuſed the obſerva- 
tion of the court, rouſed the ſuſpicions of the 
diſaffected, and engaged the ſolicitude of the 
Catholics, the general ſtate of politics became 
daily more alarming, and a cloud, charged with 
ominous forebodings, involved the cabinet, the 
ſenate, the city, the army, and the diſtant 
provinces. That the ſtorm muſt ſoon explode, 
"as obvious to every obſerver; and where its 


nolence would principally fall could be hidden 


o few. And in theſe circumſtances it was, 
(however extraordinary it may appear) that the 
wal family could talk of a union of churches 3 


lt ſome of their miniſters, duped in the ſame 


project, 


W HILE the events, which the Memoirs of State of the 


nation and 
the catholics, 


7m. 


— 


— 
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project, could occupy themſelves with a ſcheny 
of mutual agency from and with the Roman 
court; and that other plans, equally wild and 
inſuthcient, could be agitated. The diaden, 
the mitre, the coronet were ſeen viſibly u 
tremble on the brows of their reſpective poſſeſ. 
ſors, the cry of the growth of popery and of the 
indulgence, with which its miniſters were treat- 
ed, was echoed from mouth to mouth ; and this, 
reader, ſhall be. the period, when men can ſeri 
ouſly attempt to bring back the influence of ihe 
tiara, and the forms of a hierachy that, in days 
of a more brilliant monarchy, had been explod- 
ed as too ſplendid and too fondly attached tv 
privilege! 


I; 


The biſhap of Chalcedon, meanwhile, lived 
in France, protected by cardinal Richelieu, who 


10 h 
had beſtowed on him the abbey of Charrous, . 
and whence he exerciſed his juriſdiction over the . 
Engliſh Catholics by vicars-general, and other . - 
eccleſiaſtical officers. k Tired out with incel- . 
fant WM" » 
10 te 
— 8 —— - - — 6 to 
10 ca 
* I ſubjoin the Relatidn of the Regulars which, in recapitulat WI ec 

ing ſome events, will bring their views and their peculiar 
prejudices more diſtinctly before the reader: In theſe time 6 
« of trouble, it ſays, Smith, the new biſhop of Chalcedon, 2 WF" D 
man of an ardent mind and addicted to the principles of the WF of 


Sorbonne and the Gallican biſhops, attempted many thing 
to the prejudice of the Catholics and the injury of the hoh 


« ſee. Arrogating to himſelf the appellation of Ordinary ® 
« England 
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ant oppoſition, and hopeful that the meaſure 
might tend to reſtore peace, he had generouſly 
offered to reſign his ſtation in the church. The 

cout 


mne 4 
* 1 —_ 


—— 1 


England and Scotland, he behaved rather as a patriarch than 
« 2 biſhop, confirming the dean and chapter, extending his 
« juriſdiction, erecting an external tribunal, and calling in 
« queſtion the confeſſions which Catholics made to the regu- 
„lars, he pronounced them to be void, becauſe their powers 
« of hearing confeſſions had not been approved by his prede- 
u ceffor or himſelf. — When Urban was informed of theſe 
« pernicious commotions, he directed his nuncio in France, 
« on the 16th of February, 1627, to ſignify to the biſhop, 
That he was no Ordinary, having been appointed not the 
« biſhop of England, but of Chalcedon in Aſia, and that the 
powers he poſſeſſed were reſtricted by the apoſtolic ſee, and 
pere revocable at will, under the clauſe in the Brief we 
d Lege: That the miſſionaries who are ſent into England 
by that ſee, are not bound to receive any approbation from 


* him, as their deſtination, their capacity, and their perſons 
ue known to thoſe who ſend them.” —This reſolution of his 
he “ holineſs was repeated in the following year. But who would 
er have thought it? The very meaſures that ſhould have ſuf- 

* iced to repreſs in the biſhop that luſt (libidinem) of ordinary 
e juriſdiction, were the cauſe that, tacitly appealing, as it 
int “ were, from the chair of St. Peter, and relying on the pro- 


* tection of the moſt chriſtian king which he ſeemed too much 
to abuſe, he recurred to the divine right and the facred 
* canons, in order to ſhew the neceſſity of biſhops, and of an 
" eccleſiaſtical hierarchy for each particular church, 


aliar | 
imes . * For he publiſhed Letters and Books; as did, likewiſe, 
n, 4 Dr. Kelliſon and other French divines, the intent and object 


4 ot all which were to prove, © That the inſtitution and go- 
_ \ernment of the archprieſts, and conſequently the govern- 
nent of the ſee apoſtolic was ſo far anarchical ; that it 

departed from the jus divinum, and was abhorrent from the 
„ perpetual 
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the pontiff's declaration ſhould be - ſignified 
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court of Rome replied, ** That he might pro- 
e ceed in the uſual diſcharge of his office, till 


4. to 
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e the Roman pontiff to provide a biſhop for each particular 
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10 perpetual practice of the church: that it was incumbent on 


„ church, furniſhed with ordinary juriſdiction : that he was 
not empowered to govern by delegatesnot only whole churches, 
but not even pariſhes : that an eccleſiaſtical hierarchy was 
*« eſſential to each particular church: that the epiſcopal juriſ- 
« diction emanated immediately from God ; or that the fingle 
« ſacrament of confirmation was ſo obligatory on the faithful, 
that a biſhop was neceſſary for its adminiſtration : that it 
*« was Traſh to ſay, that the power of ſuch adminiſtration might 
* be delegated by his holineſs to a {imple prieſt, &c. And 
as it theſe things did not ſuffice, to ſuch madneſs did the 
party run, that, loſing ſight of the apoſtolic authority, they 
had recourle to other judges, namely, to the meeting of the 
*+ Gallican clergy, to the Sorbonne, and to the archbiſhop of 
„ Paris, with all whom, by the favour of his patron, the car: 
++ dinal Richelieu, the biſhop ſoon ſo far prevailed, that the 
« works ot the regulars (for they, in defence of the apoſtolic 
power, had written againſt the books of Dr. Smith and his 
© followers) were devoted to every curſe, and ſtigmatiſed with 
« {uch dark and bitter cenſures, as could hardly he caſt, i 
+ {cemed, on Luther himſelf or Calvin.“ 


© What diſſentions and ſchiſms then grew between the 
«+ regulars, who delerved ſo well of the holy ſee by their ſtre- 
*© nuous defence of its authority, and the biſhop with his abe: 
& tors who aſſailed it with direful inſults, as if, for ſo many 
« years, by not ſupplying England with biſhops, the jus diu. 
© ui had been unknown, or had been violated, may be plain 
ly collected from the works Fe on both ſides.” 


To the cure of theſe evils, Urban and his cardinals judged 
++ it proper to apply an eflicacious remedy, This was a Brig, 
mn prepared 
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+ to him.”* This declaration was never figni- 
fed; and the buſineſs of the Engliſh Catholics q 
went on, as it ever had done, with diſorder and of 

diſcontent, 


K* 


4 

£ 
5 8 
— = 1 1 
: „ prepared for the gth of May, 16g1, copies of which were 9 
f 40 ell ered to the ſuperiors of the regulars, leſt the biſhop, as 4 
: « he had before acted in regard to other apoſtolic decrees, 4 
; « ſhould bury this alſo in ſilence and obſcurity. A 
3 
{: 


Of this Brief, which begins with the word Britannia, the 
N principal contents are: It expreſſes, in the firſt place, greet 1 
l © complaints and reprehenſion of the exceſſes that had hap- ; by, 
i « pened ; then, in regard to the principal cauſe of the diſputes, 
bt it declares, * that the confeſſions, which have hitherto been 
1d heard by the regular prieſts, were valid, and ſo ſhall be here- 
+ WH © after. For ſince they did hear them hitherto, and ſo ſhall þ 
ej do hereafter, by apoſtolical authority; ordinary leave, or 1 
the * approbation, neither was, nor is hereafter needful unto them. 
of Moreover, let them uſe and enjoy their privileges and facul- 4 
21 ties in the ſelf- ſame manner, as they did before theſe con- N 
* troverſies.”—The Brief then reſtricts the further hearing of U 
the cauſe to the ſee apoſtolic; it ſuppreſſes all books that have 
been written, or ſhall be written on the ſubject; it exhorts 
all to mutual peace and charity; and it reminds the biſhop 
that, recollecting in what country and troublous tempeſts he 
* lived, he would ſtrive to be a quencher of diſagreement, and | 
* irer up of love and charity.“ = 


« This 
Abſtract of Tranſactions, p. 42. 


+ See this Brief in Dodd, vol. iii. p. 158, as tranflated by the N 
benedidin monks ; but he bad before, p. 17, ſaid, that it was, at the 15 
ume, deemed ſpurious or ſurreptitious by many, and that it was never | 
canonically promulgated, or delivered by proper officers into the [ 
billop's hands. The mode of introduction, as given above, would k 
ilelt excite ſuſpicion of its authentieity. | 
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diſcontent, the regulars {till pleading their ex, 

| Fg emptions and privileges, and occupying the ean 
y of his holineſs with complaints and with the 
tender of their ſervices. 


— aL 1 1 — ka hs dee 2 6 
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1 « This Brief being afterwards publifhed, it was thought that 
| « the biſhop would have ſubmitted to the judgment of the holy 


: « ſce, and would no longer have diſturbed the glorious labour 0 
; « of the regular miſſionaries. But it proved far otherwiſe t 
1 % For being deſirous to decline, or if he could, even to impede { 
be « the execution of a Brief that cruſhed the very feeds 5 his 
i « dioceſan pretenſions (profternens ſemina legis dioceſan) i had 
« recourſe to the moſt ſubtile inventions. This drew a nen 
«« decree from the pope, in 1634, in confirmation of the Briet WW = 
% Britannia. L 
| «« But the biſhop ſtill perſevered in his ways; and delaying * 
| « jrreligiouſly to execute the Brief, he again attacked the po-.“ 
% tiff, aſſerting, with maniteſt injuſtice, that he was not fully WW * 
« acquainted with the true ſtate of things. All theſe refractory 
| attempts, however, failing of ſucceſs, and when he could 10 | 
| longer, without bluſhing, meet the eyes of the Engliſh C- Wil  * 
« tholics, and, what was more than all, when, by reaſon of the 16 
« king's proclamations, he could be no longer ſafely ſheltered, : | 
| « he withdrew into France.“ No ſooner was he arrived it ? 
| « Paris, than, to the great ſurpriſe of all men, he took a reſolu: 4 - 
| « tion of writing a letter to his holineſs, in which he reſigned Sy 
| « his office and his juriſdiction over the Engliſh church, —Than : 8 
| « this reſignation nothing cauld be more welcome to the pop: il t 
| « and cardinals ; for tired with the troubles he had cauſed, they Wl P 
© had long wiſhed for the event. Wherefore, they inſtant!f * 
| « accepted his reſignation, which they viewed as a certain ſe . 0 
„ medy for all the evils, And, truly, he that will compare the . d 
U 40 tranquillity 4 - 
| tv 


* 

* There is great inaccuracy in this ſtatement, for the biſhop had 
| quitted England five years before, in 1629. 

\ 
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Theſe exemptions and privileges I have p;.mptions 
mentioned, will have been found by him, who, oF the Regu- 
with ſome attention, has read the annals of ge- * 
neral hiſtory, to have proved an endleſs ſource 


of diſcord. They were granted to religious or- 1 
Leers by the pontiff, either, at their firſt founda- ; 
bon, in compliance with the requeſts of teal, or * 

in reward of exalted virtue, or were afterwards - 4 
obtained under various pretences. On the ſide | # 
of the grantee, the object was to be releaſed from a x 
„de common rules of diſcipline, in the order of 1 
„ ewice and the juriſdiction of eccleſiaſtical ſupe- 4 
ad riors; bs 
ex | | | L 
ꝓ—— —rcLII 1 1 

a tranquility which enſued among the Engliſh catholics with 0 
in! the troubles they had experienced, muſt be compelled to Þ 
on- « aſcribe this reſignation of the biſhop to the peculiar provi- 

dence of heaven.” | 

And now all diſcord ſhould have ceaſed; But the biſhop, l 


* lignation, ſoon repented of the ſtep, beginning to concert 
means whereby he might procure his temiſſion into England. 


ully 
ory 
* actuated by the ſame levity with which he had made his re- 
the 
red, 
1 „Wonderful it is, with what effect he laboured to obtain the 


oh interceſſion of the Engliſh queen, and the more vehement h 

ned WM © ſervices of the French monarch and of cardinal Richelien, 1 
han to be addreſſed to the pontiff and to his nephew Barberini. 
pope He alſo ſent his agent, Peter Fitton, to Rome. On this a 

they 


4 particular congregation was held, in which, after repeated | 
* diſcuſſions, the holy office decided, . that neither the biſhop 


nie i ©! Chalcedon ſhould be ſent back into England, nor other » 
e the 4 diſhops be ſubſtituted in his place.”— A man leſs daring 9 
illi would here have cloſed his career of ambition: the biſhop ot 4 


4 bp P hs 
Chalcedon only did not loſe courage, and by his agent per ſe- 
t; . * a . * 

vered in his applications. Perſons were therefore ſent, 
amorig 


: 
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riors; while on the ſide of the grantor, the conceſ. 
ſion proceeded on the plaineſt maxims of policy, 


in 
I grant unto you,” was the Roman biſhop Wi 
underſtood to fay,* © the privileges and ex. Wy 
emptions for which you plead; but, in retum, di 
vou muſt be faithful to me and uphold the Wo 
{© prerogatives of my chair.” And hiſtory tel; Wit 
us that they ſeldom violated the condition of Wiſlto 
the grant. Hence was an army raiſed, attach- With 
ed by domeſtic intereſt, to the Roman court; Mc 
and they guarded the chair of Peter with atruſty Wof 
vigilance, th. 
— — 2 5 . — — 1 Te 
b -  _— 
4 among whom was the cardinal Roſſetti, to collect the mot Mol 
accurate information, and he became a witneſs, how vehe- Nor 
« mently the king of England (though his queen earneſtly f 
« youred the clergy) and the miniſters abhorred the eſtabliſh 
« ment of epiſcopacy among the Catholics ; what troubles to 
„ themſelves and the Catholics they thence apprehended; whit emy 


« a melancholy renewal of ſtrifes and ſcandals would thence 
«© enſue; and how little that mode of government was adapted 
« to the times and the general ſtate of things. That cardinal 
therefore received orders that, having, by gentle means, if it 
«« could be affected, ſuppreſſed the dean and chapter, he ſhoult 
«« re-eſtabliſh an archprieſt for the government of the ſecular 
« clergy.” | 


It is remarkable that not a word ſhould here be ſaid al 
Panzani, who had been in England during the preciſe ſeries of 
time through which this relation goes. But the reader wil 
have diſcovered, what was his opinion of the regulars and their 
cauſe, which may account perhaps for the omiſſion. And 
the Roſſetti who is here introduced as a cardinal ſeems rather 
to have been a count Roſſetti, whom I find buſied in the co 
cerns of the Catholics about the vear 1640. 
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- WI vigilance. But the biſhops, whom a primitive 
„ iniitution had named the regular guardians of 
p Wtheir flocks, beheld with pain theſe exemptions, 
- WI which, while they curtailed their canonical juriſ- 
u, WI dition, muſt ſow the ſeeds of ſtrife, and obvi- 
ie WY ouly divide thoſe whom the ſpirit of the chri- 
san inſtitute and of their own prelacy meant 
oo make of one mind and of one heart. And 
-e direful effects they foreſaw, followed, and 
t; Wcontinued to diſturb the peaceful adminiſtration 
of eccleſiaſtical polity. But let me obſerve, as 
e. Witte limits of the epiſcopal juriſdiction were thus 
reſtricted, the prerogative of Rome grew and 
ſpread its branches. They became the ſubjects 
aof Peter, whom exemptions releaſed from all 
de ordinary controul. 


The reader is not unacquainted with the ex- 
enpton pleaded by the regulars, in their contro- 
rerly with the biſhop of Chalcedon. It had 
teen wiſely ordained, that no miniſters of reli- 
gion ſhould exerciſe their functions, without 
lhe approbation of their canonical governors, 
tie biſhops, in their reſpective dioceſes, after 
am examination taken of their characters and 
endowments; and the council of Trent, agrce- 
dly to the ſame ſpirit, had enacted that no re- 
Bulars ſhould hear the confeſſions of the laity or 
d the ſecular clergy (which function is deemed 
apart of the ſacred miniſtry) without the ſaid 
appro- 
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approbation.* 'Thebiſhop, finding that this te: 
gulation, in the time of his predeceſſor, had been 
unattended to, and aware of its importance tg 
the juſt diſcharge of the parochial duties, with 
zeal for the eſtabliſhment of eccleſiaſtical diſci. 
pline, which betrayed, however, his ignorance 
of the genuine ſpirit of monachiſm, propoſed 
to the ſuperiors of the regulars à due attention 
to this wiſe arrangement. At firſt [ſome ſub: 
mitted ; but murmurs were ſoon heared, and t6 Wl 
them ſucceeded a ſtern and obſtinate reſiſtance. Wl & 
They charged the prelate with an aſſumption Wl c 
of power that belonged not, they ſaid, to 4 
delegated agent: they ſpoke of the ſupreme bi- 
{hop of the univerſal church, from whom their 
commiſſion to the Catholics of England was im- 
mediately derived. The regulars, they ſaid, were May 
only amenable to his tribunal, and owed no ſub- pe 
miſſion to an inferior prelacy, the eſſence o'r! 
whoſe juriſdiction, they preſumed to believe, 
flowed from that exalted ſource : The decrees of 
the council of Trent, they maintained, (and 
herein perhaps, they reaſoned well) had no 
binding force in the kingdom, of England, where 
it had never been ſolemnly received. 


Such were the beginnings of this wretched ll 
controverſy, the progreſs and various acts r = 
whic 
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which have been ſufficiently detailed. And 
the torch of diſcord flamed, and the hearts of 


| 
0 Chriſtians were divided, becauſe the diſciples 
oa Dominic, a Benedict, and an Ignatius, 
- WY themſelves ſtyled the humbleſt of the race of 
man, would not condeſcend to receive from a 
prelate, whoſe juſt controul the Catholic flock 


acknowledged, permiſſion, after an examination 
of their characters and endowments, to hear 
the confeſſions of a few lay finners !* I bluſh 


ce. for human nature that the bickerings of children 
on can thus degrade. 

* 2 

bi The biſhop maintained his rights; was 


driven into exile; and ſtill maintained his 
nights: while the regulars, in poſſeſſion of every 
avenue to the ear of the pontiff, ſucceſsfully 
perſevered in their reſiſtance, as their own 
relation which I have quoted amply proves. 


It will hardly, I think, be aſked why the 
court of Rome took ſides with the regulars, 
nther than with its agent whom it had delegated 


* The biſhop, on this occaſion, wrote an Addreſs to the 
' Catholics, in which he explains the motives of his conduct, 
llintly ſtating, what it was he demanded of the regulars; with 
dat awhority he demanded it; upon what cauſe or occaſion ; 
id in what manner. The Addreſs is written with great mcde- 
won, perſpicuity, and paſtoral ſolicitude. 


8 to 


3 
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Rome favour- 
able to them. 


zYI'T 
27 


the venerable maxims of antiquity and the 
common practice of modern times. He had 


Scotland, which was ſaying, that he held hi 


lars, on the other hand, had combated theſe 


witneſſed, and which will continue to hold u 
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to govern in its name? For it will be rel. 
lected, that that agent in his writings, and the 
abettors of his cauſe, had maintained, (wht 
they deemed to be) the divine and independent 
rights of epiſcopacy ; that a hierarchy was neceſ. 
fary to every church; and that the holy fee 
in its late arrangements, had departed from 


even ſtyled himſelf the ordinary of England and 


powers from an inſtitution, to which the tian 
and the mitre muſt equally bend. — The regu- 


doctrines, which they denominated ,direful wut 
to the authority of Rome: Rome, therefore, 
muſt patroniſe their labours, and vindicate 
their claim to privileges, when it was become 
manifeſt how much thoſe privileges ha 
attached them to its neareſt intereſts, th 


ſupremacy and univerſal ſovereignty of it 
bilhop. 


Theſe aſſertions may appear ſevere; bu 
the facts of hiſtory prove their truth, and tli 
truth is no where more clearly proved than il 
the ſeries of events which the reader has alread 


the ſame impreifion to his mind. 


Ti 
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The mode of government which Rome Mill 
maintains in this kingdom, and from which, 


in no kingdom, it ever departed but when 
driven to it by hard neceſſity, draws very near 


nt 
WM to that feudal ſyſtem of polity, to which the 
nations of Europe were once ſubject. It con- 


tained one ſovereign or ſuzeraine monarch, in 
whoſe hands was lodged the ſupremum domintum, 
and this he apportioned out to a deſcending 
ſeries of vaſſals, who, all holding of him in 
white, returned him ſervice for the benefice they 
received, in honours, juriſdiction, or lands. 
And to this ſervice they were bound by gratitude 
which an oath of fealty alſo ſtrengthened. — 
The application of the ſyſtem to the ſovereign 
power of the pontiff, and to a chain of deſcend- 


inferior orders in the miniſtry, is direct and 
palpable. And here alſo there is an oath of 


ſealty, * 


But as the feudal ſyſtem, which in itlelf was 
a ſyſtem of ſlavery, gradually ceaſed to oppreſs 
the civil ſtate of man; ſo alſo has it been in 
the eccleſiaſtical order of things. Churches, 
vith their miniſters, learnt what their own 
lghts were, and vindicated to themſelves their 


d tl 
an i 


Id u 


— 


1 


* See the oath taken by biſhops at their conſecration, 


S 2 


exercile, 


ing vaſſalage in archbiſhops, biſhops, and the 
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Feudal nature 
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exerciſe, how loud ſoever were the reclamatiqh, 
and ſtrenuous the reſiſtance of their on 
ſuzeraine lord. The government of the Engi 
Catholic church has remained feudal, in pat 
owing to the tame ſpirit of its clergy ; but more 
to the clamours of that band of retainers, whoſe 
privileges, and immunities, and exemptions [ 
have mentioned. 


The Chapter, The dean and chapter alſo, which the fir 
biſhop had erected, and which Dr. Smith hu 
confirmed, and which he afterwards ſanRioned 
by a more expreſs declaration,* was attacked by 
the regulars. They inſiſted that, as neither bf 
the biſhops were ordinaries, the inſtitution of a 
chapter was an illegal act, and that the authority WM in, n 
which it aſſumed was null. It is true, the I char 
erection of chapters, as a permanent council to 
the biſhop, and, ſede vacante, to exerciſe juriſ- 
diction, 1s coeval with the earlieſt ages of the 
church. But as the power of forming ſucnl| * « 
councils only belonged, as it is agreed, to 
ordinary biſhops, and the two of whom we ae, dig 
ſpeaking were not ſuch, as, I think, has been 
ſufficiently evinced, it cannot be denied that, 


. 0 Dr. 
on this ſcore, the regulars reaſoned forcibly hy 
compelling the clergy, contrary to the tenou mules 

| 0 ſrhools, 


— rrr—_— 


— — r MW WW Roo — a ̃¶ uVmN , pw eo rs —_—_— — — 


Dodd, vol. 3, p. 151, 2, 3. 
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of the Briefs, to maintain that their biſhops 
were really inveſted with ordinary powers. 
The court of Rome, I know, though repeatedly 
addreſſed by that very chapter, and fully in- 
formed, through a ſucceſſion of years, of its 
exiſtence and many acts, did not ſuppreſs it, or 
treat thoſe acts as invalid and abuſive: but as 
they never, by any decree, confirmed it, it ſhould 
rather, perhaps, be inferred that they ridiculed 
its exiſtence, and deſpiſed its weak diſplay of 
juriſdiction. Or may it not be ſaid that, aware 
that the nominal dignity amuſed the clergy, 
they permitted the enjoyment of it, that ſo 
they might be leſs urgent in their applications 
for a biſhop? The regulars, however, would 
in, no form, acknowledge the juriſdiction of the 


chapter.“ 
| While 


. — 


1 * Continuing the Relation, which I ſuſpended at the laſt 
de, the regulars thus proceed: “ The clergy now appre- 

ended the ſuppreſſion of their chapter; wherefore they 
"WW © diſpatched Dr. Holden to Rome, + ſuſpecting that their agent 
n Fitton, 
5 


Dr. Holden was the author of many works, among which that entitled 
4% Fidei, has principally given celebrity to his name. It is written 
ith great preciſion, elucidating what the pride of theologians had 
obſcured, and ſeparating the tenets of faith from the ſuperſtructure of the 
hols. I wiſh it were more read, and better underſtood by the miniiters 
"our religion, Some have complained, that the ſtyle is too elaborate, 
at a metaphyfical refinement oppreſſes the ſubjea, and that, from a 
lebte to be analytical, the author is tco diffuſe, involving in many 
Miles what a lingle expreſkon would have more happily enounced. We 


wait 
8 3 
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While the Catholics (whom the great dif 
turbances which now agitated the nation coul 
not withhold from domeſtic controverſy) were 
thus engaged, many of their clergy ſuffered 
under the ſevereſt execution of the ſtatute, 


The parliament, whoſe power became daily if ecu 
more predominant, complained of the growth WM crir 
of popery, which they now confounded vit this 
an attachment to royalty, and urged the king © ( 
to rigour. His natural gentleneſs of charader t. 
was in their eyes a degrading weakneſs ; and * ;1 
every act of mercy to that proſcribed people WM «+ d 
| | = OC ti 
: fe 
. ͤ ˙ ꝛ1 0 ⁰ 3 EEE — 10 50 
Fitton, was too gentle a negociator. The efforts of Holden ve uf 
ſolely bent to procure a confirmation of the chapter, as all hae a 
were vaniſhed of re-eſtabliſhing the epiſcopal dignity, Dull 
latebat anguis in herba: for as the abettors of the biſhop al be 
Chalcedon had taught, that, / when the biſhopof any particulaſ** th 
« ſeedied, the juriſdiction, jure divino, devolved on the dei. pt 
„ and chapter; and that this chapter enjoyed full power to cle 
& a ſucceſſor to the ſee; ſo that, ſhould the pontiff refuſe, « ne 
1 neglect to appoint a ſucceſſor, or to confirm his nomination th. 
** the neighbouring prelates could, and were bound, by a caval (e 
* of the council of Nice, to conſecrate the elected biſhop ... 
Hence, the matter being well conſidered in a ſpecial congreg we 
tion, the petition of Holden was rejected. He left Rome, them he 
fore, with his companion, the other agent of the clergy; and th „mit 
remaining years of the pontificate of Urban, which accorded 1 W 
with their ambition, were permitted to cloſe in peace.” . * 
to 


want, perhaps, an Epitome of this work arranged by a maſterly hand, 
might then be more univerſally read; and it would filence the qu 
of ſore and the pedantry of others, who diſturb the faith of the multitus 
— Dr. Holden reſided in the univerſity of Paris, venerated for his leam 
and virtue, where he died about the year 1655, Dodd, vol. 3, P. 297+ 
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was à violation of the majeſty of the laws. In 
1641 ſeven prieſts had been condemned, whom 
the king reprieved. Both houſes of parliament 
joined in a petition, that his majeſty would take 
off the reprieve, and order the ſeven to be ex- 
ecuted. Their prieſtly character was their 
crime, as enacted by the 27th of Elizabeth. To 
this petition the king replied from York :— 
Concerning the condemned prieſts, it is true, 
* they were reprieved by our warrant, being "q 
informed that they were, by ſome reſtraint, 
* diſabled to take the benefit of our proclama- . 
tion; ſince that we have iſſued out another, (ik 
for the due execution of the laws againſt | " 
„ papiſts, and have moſt ſolemnly promiſed, 
* upon the word of a king, never to pardon 
* any prieſt without your conſent, who ſhall * 
* be found guilty by law; deſiring to baniſh 
* theſe, having herewith ſent warrants to that ty 

* purpoſe, if, upon ſecond thoughts, you do | 
not diſapprove thereof. But if you think 1 
the execution of theſe perſons ſo very ne- 
* ceſſary to the great and pious work of refor- 
mation, we refer it wholly to you, declaring 
"IF hereby, that, upon ſuch our refolution {ig- 
* nified to the miniſters of juſtice, the warrant | 
for their reprieve is determined, and the law 1 
* to have its courle,” X—The unexpected meſ- 
ſage 10 


partial Collections, by Nelſon, vol. ii. p. 732. 
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ſage diſconcerted parliament, who did not wiſh 


that the odium of perſecution {ſhould lie againf 
themſelves ; and the prieſts were permitted ty WF" fr 
linger out their lives in Newgate. m 
| ar 
Two years before, a Mr. Goodman alſo lad . fa 
been condemned, whom the king was willing WI cu 
to reprieve. The lords and commons on this je 
held a conference, to whom his majeſty ſent 2 m 
meſſage : © That having informed himſelf of WW qu 
the names and natures of the crimes of the ce 
*: perſons convicted at the laſt ſeſſions, and let 
there finding that John Goodman was con- hi 
*« demned for being in orders of a prieſt merely, WW El 
and was acquitted of every other charge: an 
his majeſty being tender in matters of blood m 
in caſes of this natwie, in which queen Elizz- ! be 
beth and king James have been often merciful; an 
but to ſecure his people, that this man“ ex 
„ {ſhould do no more hurt, he is willing that ve 
he be impriſoned or baniſhed, as their lord. mz 
r ſhips ſhall adviſe. —And he will take ſuch fi“ pre 
** courſe for the expulſion of other prieſts andi. ca 

% Jeſuits, as he ſhall be counſelled by theit 
++ lordihips, &c.“ .T 
the he 
But the two houſes concurred in a remon im | 


trance to the throne, that Goodman might be 
executed, and the laws enforced again all 
other prieſts and Jeſuits: wherefore they waited 


on the king, to whom he thus delivered 5 
ſelf: 
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elf: I take in good part your care of the 
« true religion eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, 
from which I will never depart.—It is againſt 
* my mind that popery or ſuperſtition ſhould 
„any way encreaſe ; and I will reſtrain the 
* ſame by cauſing the laws to be put in exe- 
* cution, I am reſolved to provide againſt the 
« Jeſuits and prieſts, by ſetting forth a procla- 
mation with all ſpeed, commanding them to 
« quit the kingdom within one month. Con- 
ce ning John Goodman the prieſt ; I will 
let you know the reaſon why I reprieved 
him. That, as I am informed, neither queen 


Elizabeth, nor my father did ever avow that #1 
any prieſt, in their time, was executed 1 
merely for religion, which to me ſeems to h] 
* be this particular caſe. Yet ſeeing that I I 


am preſſed by both houſes to give way to his 
1 execution ; becauſe I will avoid the incon- 
ty veniency of giving ſo great a diſcontent to 
„ my people, as I conceive this mercy may | 
produce; therefore I remit this particular 'k 
* cauſe to both houſes.” * 


The next day his majeſty communicated to | 
tne houſe of lords the following petition ſent to | 
N- lim by Mr. Goodman : 4 


n 


—S . — — 


* Impart, Collect. vol. i. p. 738. 
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of 

To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, cut 

The humble petition of John Goodman, condemm be 
humbly ſhecweth, 


That whereas your majeſty's petitioner ¶ no 
hath been informed of a great diſcontent in nov 
many of your majeſty's ſubjects, at the gu- gen 
e cious mercy your majeſty was freely pleaſed ¶ vou 
to ſhew unto your petitioner, by ſuſpending mi 
the execution of the ſentence of death pro- hol 
„ nounced againſt him for being a Roman I kn 
„ prieſt ; theſe are humbly to beſeech your 
% majeſty, rather to remit your petitioner ua; 
their mercy, than to let him live the ſubjed te 
of ſo great diſcontent in your people againk 
your majeſty. 


* This is, moſt ſacred majeſty. the petition 
of him that ſhould eſteem his blood well 
„ ſhed, to cement the breach between you 
** majeſty and your ſubjects upon this occa: 
« fjon,” * | 


The magnanimity, which this petition B 
breathed, greatly moved the king, and ſeemedWiate 
to ſoften the parliament into ſome ſentimentsMcedin 

of tholic 

either 

ANY my anc 
* Impart. Collect. vol. i. p. 738. beth, 
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of humanity : for Mr. Goodman was not exe- 
cuted, and after five years confinement, I find 


he died on the felons fide of Newgate ! 


I have adduced theſe inſtances, to which 
more might be added, to ſhew how ſtern was 
now become the ſpirit of the nation, when the 
genius of republicaniſm, falfely imagined fa- 

Wrourable to the feelings of humanity and its 
miable virtues, had, with an iron graſp, taken 
hold of the minds of many. Their reſentment, 
I know, was excited, becauſe the queen, whe 
ss a Catholic, was ſuppoſed to bear a great 
lay in the councils of the king; and becauſe 
e principal part of thoſe of her perſuaſion 
HW vere obviouſly attached to him. Jo punith or 
to weaken this attachment, which, in ſome re- 
cards, perhaps, was not ſuthciently enlightened, 
and to thwart her majeſty's preponderance, 
Parliament judged it expedient to overwhelm 
by ſeverity that body of men, with the influence 
ok whoſe principles and conduct they were not 
unacquainted, | 


But the reader will obſerve how much the 
late of things was altered. In the two pre- 
ceding reigns, as I ſedulouſly noticed, the Ca- 
tholics ſuffered and their prieſts were executed, 
either becauſe they refuſed the oath of alle- 
cance, under James; or becauſe, under Eliza- 
eth, they had ſeemed to have conſpired with 

| the 
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the enemies of their country in ſome. hoſils 
meaſure. ** I am informed (the king has ju 
been heard to ſay) that neither queen Elin 
** beth, nor my father, did ever avow that ay 


„ prieſt, in their time, was executed mere 5 
for religion.” But in the reign of Charles, of" f 
the twenty prieſts that ſuffered death, and , be f 
many others who died in priſon, I do not find 7 


one againſt whom any other crime was alleged, 
than to have received orders abroad, and hay 
returned into the realm, which by the 27th df 
Elizabeth had been declared high treaſon. 
i642, a Mr. Roe, as he ſtood in the cart & 
Tyburn, thus addreſſed the ſheriff: Pray 
Sir, if I will conform to your religion, au 
go to church, will you ſecure me my life?” 
«© That I will,” ſaid the ſheriff, ** upon m 
word; my life for yours if you will but d 
«© that.” —** See then,” obſerved Mr. Roe, tum 
ing to the people, what the crime is for whicl 
I am to die; and whether my religion d 
not my only treaſon,” * 


Indeed, as not the cauſe of allegiance, but ti 
weakening of royalty, now engaged the thougit 
of parliament, and no hoſtile views or co-ope 
rat ion with external enemies could be objede 
to the Catholics, it is plain why their religion 
takel 


* — A 


— 4 * ee Ws 2 


Memoirs of miſs. prieſts, vol. ii. p. 200. 
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| 
ken with the relations I before mentioned. 
zould be deemed a crime that called for ſevere 
haſtiſement. 


| —— — — 
— TX" ä — — ——— — — — 


And, while their miniſters were impriſoned 
r ſuffered death, the lay- community, under 
he ſame imperious arm, were expoſed to great 
liſtreſs. In the year 1643, parliament made 
nd publiſhed ſeveral rigorqus acts and ordi- 
ances, which they afterwards more ſtrongly 
nforced, againſt Delinquents, as they called 
hem, and Papiſts; whereby all, whether Catho- 
ics or others, that had already, or ſhould here- 
ter, aſſiſt the king againſt the parliament, were 
0 have their whole eſtates ſeized and ſequeſter- 
| into the hands of committees, named to that 
purpoſe; and all Catholics, (that is, all fuch as 
rboured any popiſh prieſt, or were convicted 
if recuſancy, or that aſſiſted at maſs, or whoſe 
nldren were brought up in the popiſh reli- | 
non) were to forfeit two-thirds of their whole 4 
lates, real and perſonal, to be diſpoſed of for «| 
he uſes of parliament, unleſs they took an oath, 

ich any magiſtrates could tender to them, i 
buring the pope, tranſubſtantiation, purga- 
ory, &c. * 
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MSS Colle&tions by Knareſborough in the ſame Memoirs, 
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Theſe acts were executed with extreme {c 
verity on the whole body of Catholics, as the 
victories of the parliamentary forces, and the 
decline of the royal cauſe empowered the ſe- 
queſtrators to Proceed. Few ſamilies eſcaped 
their rapacious violence; while the Purſuivantz, 
with their wonted audacity. entered their 
bouſes, clearing away the furniture and what 
elſe. invited their inſatiable love of plunder, 
Diſmay, and ſorrow, and perplexity ſank the 
Catholics low ; for the ſenſibilities of charity 
ſeemed to be ſuſpended, and the tear of human 
kindneſs did not flow ſor their diſtreſs, Such, 
J have ſaid, was the ſtern nature of repub- 
licaniſm, brooding over its plans of ſelfiſh ind cut 
pendence, - and meaſuriug with a contradied 
ſpan, what portion of property, of liberty, 0 
enjoyment, it was expedient, each member of mit 
the community ſhould be permitted to ſhare. 


1 * 


1. 


; gre: 
The loweſt orders ſuffered in the general M bor 
queſtration : even 3 A tripartited the day poſi 
1 laboure Der 
* Not that I am an enemy to the republicat form of — 
vernment, which in theory, I think, bears a decided pre en 
nence. But it is not to the brilliancy of theory only that tl 2 
ere 
legiſlator muſt look, when he is framing a conſtitution for 1 hcien 
and the thouſand relations in which he ſtands, of times, habit lides 
and external] influences, preſs for obſervation, And it may N : 
that the republican form is only adapted to coaleſce with an il 8 
fant community, where it may grow with its growing greatne above 


modify its progreſs, and check the dangerous luſt of wealth 


0 
« DL 
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® ]abourers goods, and very houſhold ſtuff, and 
« have taken away two cows where the whole 
« ſtock was but three.“ * 


Thus, in gloomy rotation, paſſed the re- 
maining years of Charles, which the Catholics 
ennobled by their loyalty, and a dignified re- 
fgnation to their fate. Their loyalty, as they 
conceived it, was founded on patriotiſm, and 
their reſignation was the fruit of virtue. In the 
ſchool of adverſity they had been long trained. 
Lord Caſtlemain has left us a liſt of the names 
of thoſe Catholics, who loſt their eſtates or their 


lives in the royal cauſe.— The king was exe- 41 
cuted on the goth of January, 1649. 1 
The biſhop.of Chalcedon, whom the cala- Death of the [4 
mity of exile had withdrawn from a ſcene of os 6 
greater calamity at home, continued in France; ' 
lor neither had the regulars ſuſpended their op- 41 
polition, nor would the court of Rome relent. : | 
Devoted to retirement and ſtudy, he occaſion- 1 
ally ; 
—ͤ—ũ . ä—œ— — — — — , t 
power. With nations of long exiſtence it ſeems not to comport, 
#Herein the ſtamina of life have been uſed, and there is not ſuf- 1 
icient virtue left to invigorate the new order of things, Be- | f 
lides, the evils of Revolutions are uncalculatable. 1 
* Chriſtian Moderator by Auſtin, p. 9, &c. as quoted in the 7 


above Memoirs, 


＋ See Catholic Apology. 
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B 


ally enjoyed the ſociety of the learned; an 


from the various works he publiſhed, as part. 
cular occurrences called up his attention, - ye 


find, that a paſtoral ſolicitude for his flock wy 
his neareſt care. Cardinal Richelieu remained 
his friend; but when he died in 1642, and 


with 
has 

view 
and 
Rom 


Mazarin became miniſter of ſtate, from what e 
motives I know not, but from what influence I Wi 
can gueſs, the new favourite withdrew his pro- char 
tection, and even deprived the exiled biſhop of ut 
his abbey. Thus reduced in his circumſtances, Mus 
he was no longer able to relieve, by a generous nue 
attention to their wants, the crowds of Englilh hre. 
that followed the fortunes of their prince into 
France; and in this inability, he retired to an 
apartment near the convent of ſome Engli == 
nuns, upon the Foffes St. Victor in Paris.“ det 
This convent, a few years before, he had him- bre 
ſelf contributed to found; and here he lived til 2s 
1655, when he died aged 88, The nuns, in eg 
pious gratitude to his memory, laid a ſtone i brit 
ds the leading inc-Wi 1s 
upon his grave that records the leading = 
dents of his life, the prominent lines of his cha- _ 
racer, and their own filial affection. ＋ hier 
' cha 
The . 
tics, 
' 1mp 
— ————— to t. 
' trar 
Dodd, vol. 3, p. 19, 78. ay 
+ Ibid, p. 171. ſho! 


+ The Relation of the Regulars having, in its uſual way, ſtated 


an unſucceſsful application for the confirmation of the ry 
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The character of Dr. Smith, as it ever is 
wth men whom fortune draws from the crowd, 
has been variouſly portrayed. The regulars 
riewed him as an arrogant pretender to power 
ind the enemy of their inſtitute; the court of 
Rome as an ungrateful agent, who aſpired to 
the dignity and the independent rights of a 
chriſtian biſhop : but to the clergy he was the 
champion of the prelacy, and a martyr to the 
uſt claims of the Britiſh church. I have read 
his works with attention, in which I diſcover 
much that merits praiſe, little that merits cen- 
ſure. And his life, I believe, was edifying and 
paſtoral. 


* 
— — — —E—fàS — — 


nthe beginning of the pontificate of Innocent X. which the queen 
aforced, thus proceeds: But afterwards, the friends to epiſ- 
copacy and the chapter did not deſiſt. The matter, there- 
i fore, under Innocent, was brought to a more accurate diſ- 
cuſſion, and the following reaſons for refuſing a biſhop to the 
Britiſh church were adduced: That the whole buſineſs hav- 
ing been repeatedly brought under examination by Paul V, 
and the opinions of the apoſtolic nuncioes and the Englith 
Catholics taken, it had been rejected; that the new form of a 
' hierarchy which was demanded, and the confirmation of the 
chapter, though ſtrongly enforced, had not been approved by 
' the holy ſee, becauſe ſuch a hierarchy was odious to the here- 
ties, was dangerous to the Catholics, and, at this time, was 
impracticable. Beſides, were it conceded, there was reaſon 
to think, that the clergy, who ſo often attempted things con- 
' trary to the laws of diſcipline, would arrogate to themſelves 
* power, ex lege divina, of electing their own biſhops, and 
ſhould the apoſtolic ſee refuſe confirmation, of procuring 
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paſtoral. In attacking the immunities of the 
regulars, he manifeſted more zeal than pry. 
dence; and when the foe was rouſed, ridicule 
not realoning ſhould have been his weapon, 
In his conteſt with Rome I would thus have 
addreſſed him: ** Prelate, you have aſſumed 
the title and the powers of an ordinary, neither 
of which the Brief of your appointment war 
** rants, and under that Brief you were conſe. 
*- crated to your ſee. - But the good of my 
church, you fay, and the venerable practice 
of ages diſclaim all precarious juriſdiction, 
and call for an eſtabliſhment which the ca. 


'* pricious will of no man ſhall ſubvert or 
** hereafter 


— 


* — 


their conſecration from France. The danger alſo was, that 
the Engliſh Catholics themſelves would remonſtrate againk 
*« fuch a hierarchy, in their own defence, as they had done un 
„der Urban. In tine, that no advantage in the preſent ſt 
* of things, could be derived from it, either for the reform: 
« tion of theclergy, or the keeping the Catholics in their duty 
us no external court could be maintained, with the vari 
*« uſages appertaining to it.” 


% Atlaſt,” it goes on, * theſe vexations ceaſed, with vic 
*« the holy ſee had been often troubled by thoſe, whom a val 
« ton itch of epiſcopacy urged forward. Neceſſity, howev 
« and not inclination did it; for, on the death of Charles, tl 
« Engliſh government was ſubverted, and in the general wi 
% the whole body of the nation was involved.“ 


The ſtatement is untrue; for the vexations, as they are tem; 5 tl 
ed, that is, applications continued to be made to the Roman! 
for biſhops, as the ſeries of events will ſhew. | Wally t 
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« hereafter modify. Then ſummon the cler- 
« oy to your aid : tell them, if they be igno- 
« rant of it, what has ever been and is the 
« uſage of the Chriſtian church ; what have 
« ever been and are the rights of epiſcopacy 
„and the prieſthood ; what has ever been and 
js the claim of a believing laity, Define the 
« prerogative of the Roman biſhop ; ſpecify 
the efſential juriſdiction of his chair; and to 
that eſſential juriſdiction, which bounds the 
center of orthodox unity, attach their belief, 
their veneration, their Chriſtian fealty. 
Thus inſtructed your flock will rally round 
you; and ſecure in their ſupport you may 
* convey to Rome their united ſuffrages, which 
* ſhall tell his holineſs that you are choſen by 
your people (as were the prelates of ancient 
days) to be their paſtor; that you implore 
his benediction ; that you acknowledge him 
tor your head ; and that, as the diſcipline of 
modern days requires, you intreat his confir- 
nation or inſtitution, and the fulfilment of ſuch 
lorms as may be deemed expedient.” 


On 


0 


— 


* This office of Confirmation or Inſtitution, though, in times 
| pailed, exerciſed by patriarchs, and metropolitans, and 
aby the biſhops of provinces, now excluſively reſides in 
pontiff of Rome. That it originally belonged to his ſee, 
vas thence delegated to others, is thought by ſome ; while 
5 teach, that it has been permitted by the epiſcopal body 
milly to devolve on their common head. He who has con- 
: 1 2 tempiated 
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23 Ou the death of the biſhop, the ſame epi 
diction. copal juriſdiction which they had before exer- 
ciſed, again devolved on the chapter, that i; 
they again aſſumed to themſelves its exerciſe, 
But this council, by a reſolution of the gener] 
aſſembly of the clergy, held in 1653, lad noy 
acquired a more direct and permanent efiz- 
bliſhment. The reſolution was: Should our 


„ billiop 


* 


* 8 * * p * — 


— 


— 


be —— 


templated, through the ages of ignorance, the abſorbing von "> 
of the Roman ſee, will know-to which fide of the queſtion 
ſhould incline.— The election of biſhops has been more varioug 
It was once in the clergy and laity, then in the provind | 
bithops, in the cathedral chapters, and, as the feudal ſyſtem (ne 
tained, in the hands of princes and their ſovereigns.—TW_l Ver 
whole exerciſe, therefore, whether of In/tztution or Election, mult WAN ala. 
reſclved into diſcipline. What has changed could not hai 
been divinely appointed. Indeed, his preſent holineſs, tenaciou nur 
as he juſtly may be, of his preſent prerogative, againſt the 1 but 
vading politics of France, has himſelf unequivocally ſpoken he t 
«++ But this power,” ſays he, „of conferring juriſdiction, b | 
« new diſcipline (ex nova diſciplina) now received for many I 
and confirmed by general councils and the concordates 
« kings, can by no means appertain to metropolitans, becuſſ = 
© brought back to that ſee whence it had gone out, it alone . 
« {ides with the chair of Peter.” And provided the import [have 
chain of epiſcopal fucceſſion be preſerved unbroken, it mat * 
little, by whoſe hand the deſcending links be added; not! of : | 
neceſſary I ſhould ſay, that as he only can confer order who 10 5 
been himſelf ordained, ſo can he only confer juriſdic!ton, wh * = 
himſelf canonically poſſeſſed of juriſdiction. The ele X 4 
- ſuperiors, undoubtedly, ſhould ever belong to the clerg, N 
3 f * 5 0 
are moſt intereſted in their appointment, and whote cauleÞ "i 
caule of their Hocks. Nauen 


* Pius VI, Exiſcetis Galli, &c, Ajril 13, 1791. 
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* biſhop die before any change of government 
come upon us by the comming in of one or 
more biſhops, or otherwiſe, our determina- 
tion is, that all the clergy ſtand in a modeſt 
defence of the dean and chapter, and yield 
« due oLedience to them.”* And the ſame 
Reſolutton, by a ſimilar authority, was again con- 
firmed in 1657: we muſt, in future, therefore, 
view this chapter (if not as a canonical meeting 
in its firſt inſtitution) as the repreſentative 
body of the Catholic clergy and their delegated 
organ, a 


Though much, at the time, was written on Afr. White, 
alias 
ckloe. 


the ſubject, I hall barely mention the contro- 1 

verſy to which the opinions of Thomas White, 

alias Blackloe, gave riſe. He was a miniſter of 

our church, and a man of uncommon learning; 

but his ſentiments were often paradoxical, and 

te took a wanton pleaſure in departing from 
the 


* Encyclical Letter by the Dean and Chatter, an. 1660, p. 23.— 
bare by me the minutes of this general aſſembly, compoled of 
eputies from all the diſtricts of England and Wales, and which 
continued fitting from the 11th to the 18th of July. The cb- 
ect was to ſettle, by a general arrangement, the concerns of the 
dergy, leſt, at the biſhop's death, which was expected, all order 
might be overturned. hey, therefore, came to diſtinct reſolu- 
tions on ten points that were laid before them. The deputies 
were 15 in number, with Mr. Harrington the bithop's vicar 
general. + Ibid, 
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the received idiom of the ſchools. Having 
taught much in our foreign ſeminaries, he had 
acquired many friends, the admirers of his vir. 


tues, rather than the followers of his opinions. 


Theſe opinions excited a general notice, and 
the ignorant, and the malevolent, and the 
bigoted taking the alarm, repreſented the au- 
thor as a dangerous innovator, and more than 
unſtable in his faith, The whole body was 
divided ; but moderate men and men of learn- 
ing would not ſacrifice to the cries of igno- 
rance the reputation of a perſon, whoſe ex: 
treme errors were the mere extravagancies of 
genius. Dr, Holden came forward in his 
defence: You know,“ ſays he to a friend, 
the greateſt part of his adverſaries (I mean 
© thoſe whoſe profeſſion is to judge of ſuch 
things; for the laity, in matters of doctrine belong: 
n to religion, ought to be hearers and learners, 
„ not teachers or judges) are brought up in 
«« your private ſeminaries ; and thence eaſi) 
«© conceive, whatever they hear, either oppo- 
© fite to, or unmentioned in their maſters 
© dictates, to be erroneous, Whereas, if they 
+ knew the latitude of our moſt learned men 
*« ſingular, and ſometimes new-invented or re 
% newed opinions, daily maintained, and pro- 
** blematically diſputed, in our public ſchools 


« in Catholic belief, they would not (if 1 


« way blinded with paſſion) fo flight "I 
11 ell 


+ + * 
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« their cenſuring bolts at random, eſpecially 
« againſt a brother, and ſuch a brother.” * 
This he wrote from Paris in 1657, where, as I 
before obſerved, he always reſided, But the 
tongues of ſuch adverſaries could not be bridled, 
and the leading men amongſt the clergy, the 
heads, particularly, of the chapter, were ſtig- 
matiſed as the abettors of error under the ap- 
pellation of Blachloiſts. Mr. White finally ſube 
mitted his writings to the judgment of the 
holy ſee. 

I cannot omit a curious inſtance of arbitra- 
ty juriſdiction, exhibited at this time, by the 
Roman congregation de Propaganda fide, who if- 
ſued a decree whereby, every apoſtolic miſſion- 
ary that, in future ſhould publiſh any work, 
without the expreſs licence of the congrega- 
tion, was deprived of his functions, and ipſo 
ja%o excommunicated; this ſentence to be re- 
ſerved to his holineſs; and the licence, when 
obtained, to be prefixed to the work, under the 
lame penalty, F 


The chapter, which I had juſt left, by their 


went, gave an account to his holineſs of the 


biſhop's 


— — 


Dodd, vol. iii. p. 354. 
T See Records of Mr. White, Dodd, p. 330. 
1 Decrelum, Ibid, p. 388. 
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bifhop's deceaſe, and requeſted to know his plex 
ſure concerning the future government of the 
Catholic church in England. He replied : «| 
| ++ will not diſapprove of your chapter; but uil 
let you alone with your government.“ Thi 
was Alexander VII. who had lately ſucceeded 
to Innocent. 


In the ſame year, 1655, the chapter dif: 
patched Mr. Plantin, a new agent, to Rome, to 
ſupplicate for a ſucceſſor to biſhop Smith. Hi 
holinefs, in compliance with their requiſition, 
promiſed, they ſhould have a biſhop within 
ſeven months.“ And how,“ obſerved the 
agent, ** ſhall our church be governed in the 
interim?“ “ Have you not a dean and 


chapter?“ replied Alexander. 


Theſe anſwers of the pontiff were clearly al 
implied approbation of the chapter's juriſdi 
tion. 


Having occaſion to write to Rome in tht 
following year, the chapter, though the ſevel 
months were expired and no ſucceſſor appoi 
ted, addreſſed a letter of thanks to his holinek 


for his paternal care in promiſing them a ſupe 
riot 


* 


{| 


® Tran/attions, p. 56. + Ibid. p. 37. 
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'or with ordinary powers.“ He had made no | tf 
uch promiſe ; but it was wiſe to ſignify the ex- 
tent of their own wiſhes. 


nominated fix perſons as proper for a biſhop, 
and conſtituted Mr. Pendrick their agent to 
Rome; to whom, ſome months after, with a ! 
is 
perſeverance that became them, they gave or- '" 
ders forthwith to wait upon his holineſs, and 14 
ſupplicate him in their names to make good his | 
promiſe. Letters likewiſe, to the ſame effect, $1 
were fent to the protector Barberini. The in- 1 
ſructions to the agent were; iſt, to deſire a fy 
bihop cum poteſtate ordinarit; 2dly, that they dare 
not accept of any extraordinary authority, which 44 
would be againſt the laws of their Catholic an- 
ceſtors, and the will of the ſtate; 3dly, that the 
bibop be choſen out of the fix named by the 
chapter ; Athly, if any other perſon, or authority, | 
contrary or inconſiſtent with this, be endea- 0 
roured to be impoſed, that he reſolutely oppoſe it: | 
and, in the name of the chapter, proteit againſt | | 4 
it, 1ſt, becaufe the ancient laws of England admit f 
ot no extraordinary power of the pope; 2dly, be- N 
cauſe there is a ſevere penalty, called a Præmunire, |. 
gunſt thoſe that ſhall receive any ſuch; gdly. | 
hat, in the reign of Henry VIII. the clergy, 


by 


— 


In 1657, the chapter in a general aſſembly | 
| 


* Tranſa&tions, p. 57. 


State of the 
Catholics un- 
der Crom- 


well. 
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by reaſon of this, were compelled to renouute 
the pope's authority; qthly. that all the laiy 
will fall under the ſame præmunire; and there, 
fore, 5thly, that the chapter think themſelyg 
bound in conſcience to acquaint the laity of the 
danger to which they will be expoſed, by ac. 
cepting ſuch an authority; laſtly, that the ſlate 
is already too jealous of any intrenchment from 
the power of the court of Rome: The chapter, 
thereſore, dares not receive any ſuperior but an 


ordinary biſhop.* 


Theſe manly ſentiments, thus forcibly ex: 
preſſed, tell us what then was the conviction of 
the clergy, and how true they were to the firm 
conduct of their anceſtors, In what ſofter ſhades 
of colouring the reſolutions were conveyed to 
nis holineſs, we do not learn; but we leam, 
that no change was made, and that the promile 
to be fulfi. led in ſeven months remained unex: 
ecuted, In 1659, Dr, Gage was appointed 
agent. 


The reader will connect this ſeries of {mal 
events with the great occurrences of the times 
when the wiſe fabric of our anceſtors was diſſo 


ved, when a commonwealth was eſtabliſhed 
and 


—_— * 


n 


Franſacrions, p. 58, 59. Encyclical Epiſt: p. 35. 
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and when Cromwell, with a mighty arm and a 
mind of deep intelligence, had aſſumed the 
reins of government. The Catholic party was 
now confounded with thoſe who were enemies 
to the new order of things; and loyalty not re- 
lizion became their crime. To conciliate the 
fections of all was the obvious policy of the 
protector; and had not the ſpirit of loyalty been 
of that ſtern complection, which no threats or 
llurements could bend, ſucceſs, probably, would 
have crowned his wiſhes, Indeed, I have little 
doubt, had providence indulged him with a 
longer ſpan of life, that the whole nation would 
tanquilly have ſubmitted to a controul, the wiſ- 
dom and ſtrength of which Europe viewed with 
envy; and that to this day, perhaps, the com- 
monwealth had ſtood, firm, happy, awful, mag- 
nificient, as was that of ancient Rome, 


Of the two prieſts who ſuffered death, at this 
time, under the fatal ſtatute of the 27th of Eliza- 
beth, in 1651 and 1054, Mr, Southworth the 
aſt, in a ſpeech he delivered at Tyburn thus 
ſerved: I] am innocent of any fin againſt 
man, the commonwealth, and the preſent go- 
" vernment, How juſtly then I die, let them 
" look to it who have condemned me. It is 
* ſufficient for me, it is God's will. I plead 
not for myſelf: I came hither to ſuffer ; but 
for the poor perſecuted Catholics I leave be- 
bind me. Heretofore, liberty of conſcience 

: ** was 
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++ was pretended as the cauſe of the war; ar 
** it was held, as a reaſonable propoſition, thy 
all the natives enjoy it, who behave then 
e ſelves as obedient and true ſubjects. Thi 
being ſo, why {ſhould their conſciences, actig 
and governing themſelves according to the fil 
received from their anceſtors, involve then 
** more than all the reſt, in an univerſal guil 
which conſciouſneſs is the very 1elizion thi 
 ** clears others, and makes them innocent? | 
++ hath pleaſed God to take the ſword out. 
„ the hand of the king, and put it into th 
© protector's. Let him remember, that he is 
+ adminiſter juſtice indifferently, and with! 
exception of perſons, with God, whom hi 
* ought to reſemble. If any Catholic wa 
© againſt the government now eſtabliſhed, | 
him ſuffer: but why ſhould thoſe that a 
„ guiltleſs (unleſs conſcience be a guilt) | 
made partakers in a promiſcuous puniſhmen 
{+ with the greateſt malefacors,”* 


In the expreſſion of ſentiments thus juſt a 
dignified, and which became the miniſter of i 
ligion who ſubmits, without clamour, to |: 
ruling powers of the ſtate, Mr. Southworth mt 
his fate. He was the firſt and laſt that ſuffer 


in the protectorate of Cromwell. 


ä 


* 
— * — * m 
. — — _— 
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* Dodd, vol. 3, p. 361. 
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By the brilliant ſcenes of feſtivity and folly The chapter 

iat, with the Reſtoration, ſoon broke upon the continues to 
: : : 8 apply for an 

ation, the Catholics with their miniſters were ordinary. 

at ſo dazzled as to loſe fight of their favourite 

object; and the clergy again renewed their ap- 

lication to Rome. I have ſaid, that Dr. Gage 

ras now their agent there: him, therefore, they 

nſtracted to preſent the ſame ſupplication for 

kn ordinary, and to proteſt againſt the introduc- 

tion of every other juriſdiction, as Mr. Pendrick 


had lately done.“ 


He was ſoon able to inform his employers, 
that Alexander, mindful of his early promiſe, 
was inclined to favour them ; but that the car- 
dinals, under the influence of a party which had 
ever ſtood in the way of their deſigns, were 
averſe from the meaſure. He ſeems not, how- 
ever, in the firſt ſtage of the buſineſs, to have 
acquainted the chapter that the biſhop, whom the 
pontiff was inclined to ſend, was to bear the 
title of Vicarius Apoſtolicus. The appellation was 
new; but in its obvious import, it conveyed 
more diſtinctly that idea of dependence, which, 
jealous of all its prerogatives, the court of Rome 
was reſolved not to ſurrei der. Dr. Gage, wea- 
ned out and aſſailed on all ſides, was at one time 
| almoſt 


—_— — 


Franſacl. p. 60. 


| 
: 
: 
| 


. which, it would have been well, they had exe- 
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almoſt prevailed on to accede to the propo:, 
when the watchful vigilance of the chapter, aps 
priſed of the deſign, averted its completion.“ 


While the agent was in Rome, a ſcheme 
was agitated among the clergy which ſhewel 
their reſolution and exhauſted patience, and 


cuted. The ſcheme was, ſhould the firſt ſee re- 
fuſe to give us biſhops, to apply to the neareſt 
metropolitan, as the council of Sardica, they 
ſaid, had enacted. And the archbiſhop of 
Rouen, it is aſſerted, had really been conſulted, 
and had given his conſent. Such an encroach- 
ment on the pontifical prerogative, however 
much the diſcipline of ancient days might 
authoriſe the meaſure, was not to be borne; 
and the court of Rome, we are told, when 
appriſed of the deſign, firſt careſſed, and ca- 
Joled Dr. Gage with additional promiſes and 
with kind but evaſive expreſſions, whilſt, by the 
means of potent friends, they prevailed on the 
archbiſhop to deſiſt from the dangerous en- 


terpriſe ; 7 


The agent, in his various letters, now con- 


feſſes, how much the policy of that artful _ 
a 


A— 
m 4 


* TranſaRt. p. 61, 62. Dr. Leyburn's Encyclica! Aru" 
P- 79. : 
+ Tranſat. p. Gr, 62. 
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a: impoſed on his honeſt credulity ; and it 
not to be managed, he ſaw, by the methods 

e had firſt purſued, ſubmiſſive fawnings, 

umble addreſſes, acknowledgments of ſignal 
ours, no pretenſions of right or equity: It 
| WF i; my opinion,” he ſays, ** that, if it were in 
(WF their power, they would abolith all autho- 
-W city but what depended immediately upon 
- WF themſelves; and this they will do, when 
there is not a power able to reſiſt them.” — 
oe the chapter, fearful of his too eaſy con- 
of Weſcenſion, recalled him from his poſt ; whence 
, Wefore his return, he gave them this aſſurance : 
In the interim, make no doubt of the chapter's 
er rc - for it is moſt evident, that this 


u court admits it.” * — This was in the year 
565. 


A general aſſembly was this year held; but, 
nder an apprehenſ ion that ſome umbrage 
ght be given to government, lord Aubigny, 
on of the duke of Lenox and afterwards almo- 


paint his majeſty, that the deſign of their 
heeting was merely to ſettle fome private 
oncerns, and to procure a biſhop for their 
werior ; but that he might be aſſured, they 
| would 


— 
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* TranſaR, p. 61, 62. 
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er to queen Catherine, was requeſted to ac- 
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| would chuſe ſuch a man for the office as ſhgill 
q \ be well-principled, and his loyal and faithfy 
lubjea. The king conſented to their meeting 
and ſent this gracious anſwer : „ That he 
* commanded them not to meddle with, 0 
* accept of, any extraordinary authority fron 
t© Rome: That, as for the laws made ſince the 
** reformation againſt Catholics; he wou 
protect them from them; but could not de 
it in reſpect of the ancient laws, providedi 
Catholic times, againſt ſuch authority.” The 
| aſſembly, on this, met, and paſſed a decret 
Never to accept of any juch authority, * 


. —— yy — — — 08 
- 


Satisfied with the firmneſs of this decree, th 
chapter, for ſome years, ſeemed little ſolicito 
in the proſecution of their favourite plan; bu 
hearing in 1665, that the ſcheme of a wicar q 
flolic was revived, they ordered a letter to be writ 
ten to h's holineſs ſignifying, that they could nd 
receive ſuch a ſuperior; and praying him not | 
impoſe it, becauſe the example of the arcipn 
alarmed them; becauſe the Catholics are no 
place] under a ſettled authority, and unal 
mouſly agreed in it; becauſe there have bet 
many contracts between the chapter and its d 
ficers, over all England, which, {ſhould they 1. 
ſtand to the chapter, would fall to the grout 


— 


* Tranſa&t. p. 64, 63. 
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tb the great ſcandal and injury of Catholics ; be- 
auſe the ſtate has ordered them not to accept of 
vicar apoſtolic. — Ihe ſame inſtructions as had 
been before given, were repe:ted to their agent, 
jo infilt on an abſolute ordinary, and reſolutely 
oppoſe all other titles or authoritzes, as directly for- 
bidden by the ſtate, and againſt the conſtant 
ſenſe of his brethren ; and to add, that the laity 


not ſubmit to any ſuch juriſdiction.* 


Still nothing ſucceeded : their reſiſtance on- 
ly, it ſhould ſeem, prevented the appointment 
f a Roman delegate, whoſe approach, under 
very denomination, the clergy ſo much dread- 
d. Alexander VII. was dead, and his ſucceſſor 


hapter ordered Mr. Holt, their agent, to preſent 
heir gratulations to his holineſs, to move for a 


oward, if inveſted with the powers of the late 
dimop of Chalcedon, would be agreeable to 
bem. This Philip Howard, grandſon of Thomas 
arl of Arundell, was, at this time, a Dominican 
lar; was afterwards, in 1675, promoted to the 
urple, and became protector, in the language 
Rome, of the Engliſh nation. — The chapter 


—— 


tecaimed againſt it, proteſting that they durſt 


lement IX. was in the chair of St. Peter. The 


nlhop, and to ſignify, that the honourable Philip 


Fran ſacf. p. 67. 68. 
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then again reſolved that, under no pretence 
or palliation, the word Vicarius Apoſtolicus be ad. 
| mitted, on the grounds they had before uryed, 
L as directly contrary to the king's command, of. 
. fenſive to the ſtate, provided againſt by the an- 
. cient laws of the realm, and extremely danger 
| ous to Catholics, They reſolved, ſhould Phily 
Howard be their biſhop, that his juriſdiven 
muſt be ordinary; that it is the right of the old: 
Engliſh chapters to chuſe their biſhops ; and that 
they will not yield this right to the pretenfions 
of the Roman court. #—This was in the year 
1670. 


- 
2 
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Mr. Holt, in return, informed the aſſembly, 
that, having had an audience, his holineſs had 
aſſured him, that he had great conſolation in 
the Engliſh clergy;” that his nephew told 
him, his bolineſs was infinitely ſatisfied with 
„the Engliſh clergy;”. and that Signor Bal 
deſchi, ſecretary to the Propaganda, acquainted 
him, ** that the Jeſuits reported, the clergy de- 
** ſired not a biſhop.” —After this, he fays, a 
| congregation was held, wherein it was agreed to 
| give us a biſhop; that Philip Howard was judg: 
ed a fit perſon ; but what his authority ſhould be, 
was not determined. 


And 


E01 — ˙» ce, lo. * Tj . 
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had elapſed ſince the death of Dr. Smith, which 
the clergy, as has been ſeen, conſumed in reite- 
ated but uſeleſs applications to the Roman 
court, They receded not from the reſolutions 
they had paſſed, which as ccc: fion ſerved, they 
even confirmed in other meetings; but they 
eaſed to proſecute an endleſs meaſure. I traced, 
with pain, the ſeries of their applications, 
that the reader might; in one view, contemplate 
the policy of the court they courted, its inſincere 
promiſes, its evaſive ſhifts, and; above all, its 
mmutable reſolution never to co-operate in the 
ſtabliſhment of an authority that, in a ſingle act, 
ould be independent of its own paramount 
jill, For this; as we have ſeen; was the arch- 
prieſthood inſtituted ; for this, was a ſaving 
auſe, which annihilated the very eſſence of the 
ſuppoſed grant, inſer rted in the briefs of the two 
ſucceeding biſhops; for this, was the preſent 
upplication of the clergy reliſted, and a ſuperior 
ered, whoſe very name of vicar apoſtolic ſhould 
leine his dependent and delegated powers. 

range it may ſeem; that men who could rea- 
Ion as the clergy reaſoned, to whom all che ar- 
Ifices of Rome were familiar, and whoſe fixed 
termination it ſeemed to be not to ſubmit to 
npoſition, ſhould not have choſen for them- 
ves an obvious path, and have purſued it. 

he remark has been already made, and the 


uſe of that conduct * 55 
Us EE 6 The 
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And here the matter reſted, Fifteen years Reflections. 
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The chapter had now long exerciſed ci 
juriſdiction over the whole Engliſh Catholic 
church; and as Rome was perfectly acquainted 
|. with the circumſtance, which it neither diſap- 
| proved or controuled, the inference was dire, 
that it poſſeſſed every requiſite form to render 
its character canonically complete.“ What de. 
fect there might have been in its firſt inſtitu- 
tion, was now compenſated by the approbation 
of Rome tacitly given to its acts, and, what in 
my eſtimation was far more valuable, by the 
conſent of the clergy teſtified in their approbs- 
tion of, and ſubmiſſion to, its juriſdiction. 
The regulars, it is true, with their uſual hoſi 
lity refiſted ; but, fince what period has thei 
conſent been deemed neceſſary to the formatio 
of a government, the firſt acts of which, per 
haps, muſt inevitably claſh with their privilege 
and exemptions? 210 


2 
„ — — —ä—— — — H * 14 


Some tranſ- As I would not break the ſeries I had con p 

33 menced, it is neceſſary to revert to certain tr 
Charles II. factions in which the Catholics were concern , 
and thus bring up the narrative to its proper 
| period. elax 
ee 0 
Nothing was at firſt done for them: ere 
their pretenſions were great, and they {cena to 
. Wor hi 
* in 
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to look ſor a proportionable indulgence. ** It 
4 was the king's deſire,” ſays Clarendon, 
a which he never diſſembled, to give them 
* eaſe from all the ſanguinary laws.” With- 
out importunity or complaint, had they pa- 
tiently waited that event, they might, poſſibly, 
have ſoon recovered the common privileges of 
ſubjects. For,” adds my noble author, ** that 
* gracious diſpoſition in the king to his Catho- 
lic ſubjects, did not then appear ingrateful. 
„to any.“ But the vanity and preſumption 
of ſome were great: they ſeized every oppor- 
tunity of extolling their own loyalty; and they 
poke of their ſufferings in the royal cauſe as de- 
ferving of more than common notice, It is 
rue, as I have already obſerved, they had done 
much. His lordihip even owns, that ſome of 
thoſe, who ſuftered moſt for his father, did ſend 
upplies to the king when he was abroad; 
though, ſays he, they were hardly able to 
provide neceſſaries for themſelves,” 


An addreſs being made to the houſe of 
ers, the year after the Reſtoration, for ſome 
elaxation of the laws againſt them, a commit- 
te of that houſe was appointed to examine and 
o report all thoſe penal ſtatutes, which reach- 
em to the taking away the life of any Catholic 

Or his religion; there not appearing one lord 
in the houſe, who ſeemed to be unwilling that 
' thoſe laws ſhould be repealed.” After the 
V4 committee 
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committee was appointed, the Catholic lord; 
and their friends, for ſome days, diligently a. 
tended it, and made their obſervations on ſeve- 
ral acts of parliament in which they deſired 
eaſe. ** But, on a ſudden, this committee was 
*© diſcontinued, and never after revived; the 
% Roman Catholics never afterwards being oli 
+ citcus for it.“ 


The truth is, they very ſoon quarrellel 
amongſt themſelves. The lords and men d 
eſtates, little anxious about the abolition of lan th 
which concerned principally the lives of prieſts 


deſired rather a repeal of thoſe, whereby their lin 
own property, as recuſants, was affected. The '*5 
churchmen, on the other hand, were not much his 
ſolicitous about the removal of laws, by which dif 
they might gain the glory of martyrdom, whill © 
they continued under other reſtraints mol © © 
grievous far than death.—A committee a, 
then choſen from among themſelves of the u 
periors of the regulars and of the ſecular clergy * 
They met at Arundell houfe, along with ſom 

of the principal lords and gentlemen, Here a 
diſputes ſoon began; and they difagreed abou 

the form of an oath or ſubſcription, which, a 
was intended, ſhauld be made or taken by al Ty 
Catholics. A propofition had likewiſe beell ona 
made, that none but ſecular prieſts ſhould big eiren 
tolerated in England, who ſhould be under ay 
a biſhop and a ſettled form of government; a tte to 
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that all the regulars, in particular all Jeſuits, 
ſhould be, under the ſevereſt penalties, forbid- 
den the kingdom. The ſame plan, as appears 
from Panzani, had been agitated in the former 
reign. The committee, as was natural to ex- 
pect, was diſſolved, and met no more.“ 
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From this time, owing principally to that 
rooted diſlike which the nation had long en- "v0 
tertained, their tranſient goodwill to the Ca- 1 
tholics, generated by loyalty, paſſed away, and i 
they became, as before, common objects of | i 
averfion. The marked propenſion, that the | 
king felt and ever expreſſed for them, was 
regarded with an eye of peculiar jealouſy, In 
his declaration for liberty of conſcience to the 
diflenters, in 1662, he ſays: ** It is divulged * 
through the kingdom, that we are highly in- 1 
* dulgent to papiſts, not only in exempting "0 
* them from the penalties of the law, but even | 
* to ſuch a degree of countenance and encou- 1 
* Tagement, as may endanger the proteſtant 9 

religion. 9 


n 
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* This ſtatement, founded on Lord Clarendon's narration, WW. 
; taken from the State and Behaviour of Engliſh Catholics, p. 46, 2 | 1 
fork I publiſhed ſome yeais ago. In reviewing many things 9 
contained in that book, I have the ſatisfaction to find, they were 
given with great accuracy: but there are ſome refle&ons which do 
not now pleaſe me, and which, as they gave offence, I am ſorry 


vere ever admitted. It is well, that experience {ſhould correct 
tte too haſty effuſions of younger years. 
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religion. —It is true that, as we ſhall alway, 
according to our juſtice, retain, ſo we think 
it may become us, to avow to the world the 


due ſenſe we have, of the greateſt part of du © 
++ Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom, having de t 
„ ſerved well of our royal father, of blefe' d 
memory, and from us, and even from the e t! 
*« teſtant religion itſelf, in adhering to us with then d 
lives and fortunes, for the maintenance o 
6+ our crown in the religion eſtabliſhed, again ti 
„ thoſe who under the name of zealous proteſat i 2 
+ employed both fire and ſword to overthru a 
„ them both. We ſhall, with as much free o 
«© dom, profeſs unto the world, thai it 1s k 
% our intention to exclude our Roman Ci 1 
tholic ſubjects, who have ſo demeaned then 0! 
&« ſelves, from all ſhare in the benefit of ſuch t! 
an act, as, in purſuance of our promiſes tc 
* to the Diſſenters), the wiſdom of our parlia tt 
„% ment ſhall think fit to ofter unto us, for t- 01 
e eaſe of tender conſciences, It might appeaſe C 
© no leſs than injuſtice, that thoſe who de ic 
«4 ſerved well, and continue to do ſo, ſhou ne 
be denied ſome part of that mercy, which 01 
© have obliged ourſelves to afford to ten tine of 
© the number of ſuch, who have not done 10M {h 
** Beſides, ſuch are the capital laws in fore {e 
*« againſt them, as that, though juſtified i di 


their rigour by the times wherein they wer 
made, we profeſs it would be grievous to 
© to conſent to the execution of them, by pu 


ting any of our ſubjects to death for the 
it op1110l 
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opinion in matters of religion only. But 
* at the ſame time, as we declare our little 
liking of theſe ſanguinary laws, and our gra- 
cious intentions to ſuch of our Roman Ca- 
* tholic ſubjects as ſhall live peaceably, mo- 
' deſtly, and without ſcandal, we would have 
them all know, that if, for doing what their 
duty and loyalty obliged them to do, or from 
our acknowledgment of their well-deſerving, 
they ſhall have the preſumption to hope for 
da toleration of their profeſſion, or a taking 
away either thoſe marks of diſtinction, or 
of our diſpleaſure, which, in a well- governed 
kingdom, ought always to be ſet upon diſ- 


ſenters from the religion of the ſtate, or to 


* obtain the leaſt remiſſion in the ſtrictneſs of 
* thoſe laws, which either are, or ſhall be made 
to hinder the ſpreading of their doctrine, to 
the prejudice of the true proteſtant religion; 


* or that upon our expreſſing (according to 
Chriſtian charity) our diflike of bloodſhed 


for religion only, prieſts {hall take the bold- | 


' neſs to appear, and avow themſelves, to the 
' oftence and ſcandal of good proteſtants, and 
Dok the laws in force againſt them; they 
hall quickly find, we know as well to be 
' levere, when wiſdom requires it, as in- 
dulgent, when charity and ſenſe of merit 
challenge it from us.” * 
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Theſe ſentiments of the king are juſt a 


manly, conſidering the times in which the 1 
were delivered; but they did not fatisfy tt an 
5 ſullen humour of many: wherefore, in the (il, 
| lowing year, ſpeaking to his parliament, hen ar. 
peated the ſame declaration, in words equalh C2 
conſiſtent and humane. ** But let me explii the 


1 „ myſelf,“ he fays, ** leſt ſome miſtake me, 
| ** I hear they did in my declaration. I am f 
from meaning by this a toleration, or qual 
; | fying the papiſts thereby, to hold any office 
| or places in the government. Nay furtbe 
«« deſire ſome Jaws may be made to hind 
e the growth and progreſs of their doctrines. 
—Emboldened by the laſt clauſe, which a d 
fire rather to conciliate, than any conviction ( 
its propriety, ſeemed to have drawn tro! 
Charles, both houſes joined in a petition, th 
his majeſty, by proclamation, would comman 


all Jeſuits and prieſts, to depart the kingdo m8 
by a day, under pain of the ſevereſt penalti © 
of the law. T To this the king conſented. * 
Yet, as had been the fate of many fimil W 
proclamations in the preceding reigns, Meals. 
were uſed to evade its execution, and few, Ay 
any, Jeſuits or prieſts were baniſhed. I 15 
circumſtance that, at this time, excited pec { + 
liar jealouſy was the preſence of two Cath ws 
quee 
mi 
_ x th. 
Dodd, vol. iii. P. 31. f Ibid. p. 187. 0 
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queens, with their ſeparate courts, Catherine 
of Portugal whom the king had lately married, 
znd the queen-mother. She was come over on 
z viſit to her ſon ; and the auſpicious occaſion 
drew around her, and round the court of 


tholic communion, 


The next year, 1664, a deſign was formed, 
hich originated with the king himſelf, of 
bringing a bill into parliament, ſeriouſly meant 
0 ſerve the Catholics, by putting them on that 
footing of eaſe and ſecurity, that their conduct, 
as good ſubjects, he thought, merited. Mea- 
ures of aſcertaining their numbers had been 


he Catholics might know, there was litte to 
be feared from ſo inconſiderable a body. He 
iſhed alſo that a diſtinction ſhould be made 
etwixt thoſe, who, being of ancient extraction, 
ad perſevered in the religion of their fathers, 
ind thoſe who became proſelytes to the Roman 
hurch. In the new bill it was intended to 
rovide againſt ſuch changes in religion. The 
ung had likewiſe reſolved to diminiſh the num- 
der of prieſts, and to reduce them into ſuch 
order, that he might himſelf know all their 
ames, and their ſeveral places of reſidence. 
cell This meaſure,” obſerves lord Clarendon, 
' muſt have produced ſuch a ſecurity to 


' thoſe who ſtayed, and to thoſe with 
whom they ſtayed, as would have ſet 
* them 


Catherine, many prieſts and others of the Ca- 


previouſly taken, that men the moſt hoſtile to 
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them free from any apprehenſion of any pe. 
„ nalties impoſed by preceding parliament; 
But this deſign, which comprehended many 
other particulars, from the perverſe oppoſition 
of fome weak heads of the party, vaniſhed a 
ſoon as it was known, Moderate men, why 
then deſired nothing but the exerciſe of their 
religion in great ſecrecy, and a ſuſpenſion of 
the laws, were cruelly diſappointed, and in 
their conferences with the king often com- 
plained ** of the folly and vanity of ſome df 
their friends, and more particularly of the 
** preſumption of the Jeſuits,” All further 
thoughts of the bill were dropt; nor was there 
ever after mention of it, — The paſſage is taken 
from lord Clarendon, 


It is unneceſſary for me to trace the il. 
will of the nation to the body of Catholics, a 
it viſibly encreaſed through a ſeries of event ef. 
—the fire of London, in 1666, which was ma!» 
levolently imputed to them; the machins- er. 
tions of the cabal miniſtry, in 1670, and tes 
following years; the imprudence of the dukt 
of York in the too open declaration of his reli 
gious ſentiments; the money treaties betweel 
Louis XIV. and the Engliſh king, which be 
trayed the deareſt intereſts of the nation, an 
in the firſt of which the commiſſioners, chole 
to tranſact the ſhameful buſineſs, were of tht 
Catholic perſuaſion, | 


Thek 
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Theſe, and other events of an irritating 
endency brought forward the Teft Ad in 1673, 
chich, though eventually it involved the Pro- 
eſtant diſſenters, was primarily intended, as 
he words plainly ſignify, to prevent dangers whick 
oy happen from Popiſh; recuſants.* It is, there- 
ore, enacted that all perſons who accepted any 
ffice of truſt or emolument in the realm, {hall, 
eſides taking the oaths of allegiance and ſu- 
premacy, receive the ſacrament according to 
he ordinance of the eſtabliſhed church, and, 
t the ſame time, make the declaration againſt 
nnſubſtantiation. 


Nor did this act, which conſigned the Catho- 
lics to inſignificance and obſcurity, as yet allay 
he diſquietudes of the public mind. Even the 
louds daily thickened round their heads: The 
noſt trivial occurrences were miſconſtrued: 
leſigning men whiſpered ſuſpicions which them- 
elves had engendered: the weak and timorous 
rere alarmed : the nation was on tiptoe, look- 
ng round for ſome dreadful exploſion. And 
at this criſis it was, in 1678, that Titus Oates 
produced his plot, the work of his own malevo- 
eenWent contrivance, or the ſtratagem of a deeper 
ain, 


I will not recount the atrocities of this ſad 


Weriod, when, for the ſpace of more than two 
| long 
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long years, the mind of the Engliſh people wii 
infatuated ; when both houſes of parliament 
with a credulity unheard of, drank down thy 
baneful illuſion; and when the Catholic, 
charged with the blackeſt deſigns, and innocen 
of all, were delivered up to the moſt cruel per. 
ſecution. The plot, of which they were accuſed, 
was to aſſaſſinate the king, to overturn the gy 
vernment, and to extirpate the Proteſtant reli 


gion. Of the numbers that thronged the pi- 
ſons, fix Jeſuits were hanged, and as many la 


men, proteſting with the laſt breath their inne 
cence ; and the ſcene cloſed with the execution 

of the venerable viſcount Stafford. —Still othe 
victims, I muſt add, were ſacrificed to the il! 
humour of the nation; for, in 1679, eig 
prieſts more ſuffered for their character, that i 
for having taken orders in the Roman church 
and remaining in the realm contrary to tht 
ſlatute of the 27th of Elizabeth. Some died mi 
priſon, and others experienced his majeſty 
mercy. Finally, Mr. Thwing was hanged : 
York, and Dr. Plunket, the titular archbiſhoj 
of Armagh, at Tyburn, in 1681, both accuſe 
of conſpiring againſt the ſtate, and both ii 
nocent.* | 
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The national phrenzy had now ſpent it 


wildeſt rage; and humanity and reaſon reſume 
thel 
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Memoirs of Miſs. Prieſts, Alſo Dodd. paſſim. 
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hat the king, from the beginning, was almoſt 
he only perſon who treated the plot, as aſcrib- 
4 to Catholics, with a becoming contempt : 
ut be could not ſtem the popular fury, nor 
vert from the ſufferers its direful effects. Who 


ot been clearly aſcertained ; but ſuſpicions 


mblance of truth than on Anthony Aſhley 
oper, earl of Shafteſbury, whoſe object in it 
as, not to perſecute the Catholics, but to ex- 
ule the duke of York, who had embraced their 


an one ſeſſion of parhament. 

To ſome of the prieſts 'that ſuffered, had 
ten tendered the oaths of ſupremacy and alleg:- 
&; and this reminds me to obſerve, that, 
out this time, the controverſy regarding the 


ong the Catholics. Many of the laity, 


id taken, it ſeems, the oath'of ſupremacy.* 
is rouſed anew the ſpirit of oppoſition ; the 
court 


heir way. It ſhould be remarked, perhaps, 


ere the movers of this atrocious ſcheme, has 


ave fallen on many, and on none, with more 


eligion, from the throne of his anceſtors. The 
eader will recolle& with what pertinacity the 
veſtion of the excluſion was agitated in more 


whulneſs of thoſe oaths had been revived 


ſompted by the advice of ſome of the clergy, 


The contro- 
verſy on the 
oaths revi- 
ved. 


1 — 


[-ter of Barberini, Dodd, vol. 3. P. 383. 
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court of Rome was alarmed ; and the moi js. 
ſpectable part of the clergy, by a public inſtry. 
ment, declared their diſapprobation of the oath, 
becauſe, they ſaid, ** it obviouſly renounce 
the plenary juriſdiction conferred by Chrif 
on Peter, and through him, on his ſuccef: 
*« ſors, of feeding and of governing the uni: 
verſal church.”*—But the oath of allegiany, 
againſt which no ſuch argument could be op- 
poſed, was not ſo eaſily ſurrendered either by 
the laity or clergy. f Wherefore, cardinal 
Howard, lately made protector of the Britiſh 
nation, thus wrote: ** 'The declaration ſent mg 
laſt year ſerves to free you from the impu- 
* tation, in as much as concerns the oath of 
% premacy; but I have nothing to alledge in 
your behalf, for not making appear you 
e obedience to this holy ſee, in ſubmitting t on 
«© what hath been declared by it againſt the 
*© oath of allegiance; which nevertheleſs is expec 
© ted from you.” He then more than inti 
mates, that it will not be in his power, with 
e out their concurrence, to hinder the ill im 
«© preſſions that may be cauſed in the minds 
« his holineſs and others, on whom they (tt 
© clergy) muſt neceſſarily depend, for obtain 
« ing what they judge moſt important, (tl 

| „ appointmel 


m— 


— 


Letter of Barberini, Dodd, vol. 3. p. 389. 
+ Ibid. p. 385, 386. | 
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« appointment of biſhops) ſor a right go- 
« yernment amongſt themſelves, and the flock 
« committed to them.” * 


Thus, like his predeceſſors, was the Engliſh 
cardinal true to the maxims of the Roman 
court: and he could ſay to his countrymen, 
that, if they dared to declare their allegiance 
o their king in words, which that court had 


they muſt expect no favour thence, though that 
avour regarded the canonical government of 
tzemſelves and of the flock committed to 
hem! —If I repeat reflections, it is the invetera- 
y of unvarying conduct that compels me to it. 


ou Many writings were publiſhed in vindica- 
toon of both oaths; and on that of allegiance, the 
tha cult of Sorbonne being conſulted, returned 
ec n opinion favourable to thoſe who maintained 
nts lawfulneſs.+—But this opinion produced no 
ithWcquieſcence in the adverſe party: They 1n- 


ited, that the Bulls of Paul V. which forbad 
ae oath to be taken, ** becaule it contained 
many things openly contrary to faith and 
ain lalvation,” muſt ever remain in force; — 
lat the clauſe in the oath wherein lies the 


— — 


enſured as hoſtile to its favourite prerogative, 


Ee — — 


— — 


* Leiter of cardinal Howard, p. 385+ 
＋ Opinion of certain Paris doors, Dodd, p. 368. 
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whole difficulty, and which abjures as ini 
be: and heretical the poſition, ** "That princes, « 
| | '* communicated or deprived by the pope, m 
{1 be depoſed or murdered by their ſubjects,“ c 
. not be underſtood conjunctim, as the French dy 
tors had pronounced, but muſt be taken di 

4 —that the application of the words impiou 
1 heretical, in a formal ſenſe, to the word murd 
| and, in a material ſenſe, to the word depoſed, 

| ſutile;—that, as many popes and many diſti 
guiſhed divines have ſo taught, and do ſo tead 


f 
5 it is not a certain truth, that princes in certain re 
& ; may not be depoſed by the Roman bi/hops ; that, as Mu 
| oath may be deemed a public profeſſion MF ! 
4 faith, it ſhould be taken according to the pH 
and common underſtanding of the words, «WM © 
the cloſe of the oath itſelf is ſufficiently i a 
cated ;—that the diſtinction of material a d 
| formal ſenſe, introduced by the doors, and C 
| plied to their reſpective words, is above e 
| reach of the vulgar, and not admitted, perhaJ hi 
| by the magiſtrates who may tender the oath; = 
that the moſt venerable and learned of the H 1: 
bonne had not approved the oath, even vi 41 
the annexed interpretation, and that the for ci 
eight, who had given their names, were mel an 
leſs diſtinction, and many of them but la je 


raiſed to the doctorial degree.“ 


—— — — 
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Dodd, p. 387. 
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So eaſy is it to involve the plaineſt things 
in obſcurity; and thus perplex the minds of 
ge well-meaning and the illiterate. —The fa- 
ourers of the oath replied ; and diſcuſſion roſe 
pn diſcuſtion. 


Among the prieſts who were brought to the 
ar, (one of whom was condemned, but after- 
ards pardoned) two, it appears, had taken 
doth the oaths, Charles Serne* and Andrew 
romwich.f The latter in a ſpeech he had 
repared to deliver at the place of execution, 
bus ſpeaks : I am not to be executed for re- 
ſuſing any allegiance to my gracious ſove- 
reign. I have profeſſed that fully, by the 

oaths before his majeſty's juſtice of the peace; 
and am ſatisfied in my conſcience, that, un- 
der God, belongs only to his ſacred majeſty 
Charles II. the ſupreme coactive juriſdiction, 
ſovereignty, and rule over the perſons of all 
his ſubjects, within any his dominions, of 
what eſtate, or condition ſoever they be. I 
have profeſſed, that neither the pope, nor 
any foreign perſon, hath right to exer- 
ciſe any external power, or coercion by civil 
and corporal puniſhments, without his ma- 
jeſty's authority, upon his ſubjects within his 


ead 


Dodd, p. 304 T Ibid. p. 293. 
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** dominions. I do not mean, that the king 
can exerciſe any power of the keys, or any 
act of juriſdiction purely ſpiritual, or in- 
** ternal ; as to preach, miniſter the facn- 
ments, conſecrate to holy orders, abſolve. 
„% define, or excommunicate: becauſe a 
** theſe things, being merely or purely ſpiri- 
„ tual, belong to thoſe, whom the holy ghoſt 
{++ hath placed to rule the church of God. | 
have profeſſed, that neither the pope, di- 
rectly nor indirectly, hath power to depoſe 
the king for any cauſe whatſoever, or ab- V 
©« ſolve any of his ſubjects from their natunl . 


{© allegiance, or give licence to murder princes; f | 
+ whereby I have given to Ceſar what is due 4 
© to Ceſar; and do not know, that I hare 15 
taken any thing from God, which belongs to - 
„ God. I am not to be executed for the plot: AJ 


« J was never acculed of it.“ * 


With what an admirable preciſion are thi 
difficulties, which hang about the oath d 


ſupremacy, thus removed, and its claule. x; 
reconciled to Catholic belief. But neithM tak 
before that period, nor ſince, have then Fn 
been many found, whoſe minds were as en "x 
larged, and whoſe diſcrimination was as acl: tr, 
rate, as were the mind and diſcrimination did 
Andre Com: 

nifel 

m_ 

queſt 


Speech of Andrew Bromwich, Dodd, p. 359- 
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Andrew Bromwich; and therefore, has his ex- 
ample been loſt upon us. He was reprieved, 
as I have ſaid, and afterwards pardoned, and 
lived to ſee ſome years of the preſent century, 
reſpected in his neighbourhood, revered, and 
loved. TI am happy alſo to add, that J inhabit 
the dwelling that once was his ; breathe the air 
which he breathed ; and ſtrive, not, I hope, 
quite ſucceſsleſs|y, to imbibe his ſpirit, and, 
in a feeble tranſcript, to copy his virtues. The 
whole of that excellent ſpeech, part of which I 
have extracted, ſhews that, if he reaſoned on a 
point of controverſy, with the accuracy of a 


"Wl philoſopher, he, at the ſame time, entertained 
lu every gentle and generous ſentiment of a Chriſ- 
weg tian, and was prepared to die with a martyr's 
* tortitude, had he been called, as he expected, 
lot: 


to the awful trial, by the ſtern juſtice of his 
country.“ 


—?— 


— 


A worthy and virtuous brother of ours, Mr. Daniel 
Fiſher, ſeeing, in the plot time, ſome Catholics out of fear 


itheßß take the oath of ſupremacy, and, upon long ſtudying the par- 
ther uculars, being fully perſuaded that it might be taken, writ a 
_— ' Treatiſe to ſhew that that oath neither did nor could mean to 


attribute any power purely ſpiritual to the prince, or take it away 
from the pope; but only meant external and coercive juriſ- 
diction in external courts, in the ſame ſenſe as we call Doctors 
Commons, the ſpiritual court; all which ſpiritual power, it is ma- 
niteſt, the king of Spain claims and exerciſes in Sicily. This 
Uſſatisfied ſome of our old-faſhioned zealous brethren.—The 
queſtion was much agitated at that time, Sir John Winter 
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—— ow The commotions that the plot had raiſed, 
Rs... having ſubſided, the Catholics began to look tg 


better days, though, by the teſt act, they were 
now debarred from all participation in the 80. 
vernment of the country; though, by the ſt 
; tute of the goth of Charles, their peers and 
[ wealthy commoners were excluded from both 
' houſes of parliament, unleſs they ſubſcribed; 
| Declaration ſubverſive of their Catholic belief; 
though the general body, laity and clergy, from 
the late charges of treaſon and ſedition, had re- 
ceived an additional ſtigma on their name 
which the lapſe of many years, and condud the 
moſt irreproachable, thould hardly efface. But 
the king, from this time, governed with more 
firmneſs ; the thinking part of the nation 
ſeemed to bluſh at their late credulity and ex- 
travagance ; the parliament, no longer poſſeſſed 
of popular favour, ſpent their ſtrength in vail 
efforts; and the duke of York, the immediate 
heir to the crown, whom a powerful faction 


had haraſſed with unceaſing acrimony, openly 
profeſſed 


—— — — 


tt 3 ht 


—— D: 


« had publiſhed a Treatiſe to prove it lawful, ſo had Mb 
« Hutchinſon ; ſo had Mr. Creſſy. Dr. Godden oppoſed i 
« by a paper he ſent us out of France.” The Appeal, p. 4. bf 
John Sergeant, a man of uncommon erudition among the 
clergy, who died in 1707. Dodd, vol. ii. p. 472. Creſſy's kt 
flections on the Oaths were printed in 1661: the works of the other 
two I have nut {een ; but I have by me tome MSS. anonyme” 
Tracts written at that time, as allo, I believe, Dr. Godeni 
Fut er juſt mentioned, 
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roſeſſed his religion, which, it was now ob- 
ious, he would carry with him to the throne. 
This, with regard to Catholics, was the altered 
ate of things, wherein the ſhort-ſighted, the 
morant, the bigoted of that communion would 
de ample cauſe for exultation, and the wiſe 
nd temperate would read, perhaps, the ſymp- 
ms, and know the ſigns, of misfortunes and 
f accumulating evils. On the 6th of Fe- 
mary, 1685, the king died; and becauſe, 
n his laſt hours, he profeſſed himſelf a Catho- 
ic, it is probable that, at all times, in his few 
rious moments, he had been ſtrongly inclined 
p the principles of that religion. Indeed, 
here is no doubt of it ; and two papers he left 
ehind him, written with his own hand, prove 


bat, he had weighed the ſubject with ſcme de- 


beration.,* #® 


James aſcended the throne; and all the 
oom which, for years, had ſeemed ominouſly 
threaten, was, as by a magician's wand, at 
nce diſſipated. The Tories were clamorouſly 
iumphant; the Whigs in ſullen filence hung 
eir leads; the Preſbyterians looked for tole- 
tion; the Catholics for ſomething more than 
ue; while the church, paſſive and unreſiſting, 

was 


See them in Dodd, vol. iii. p. 98. 
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ſupreme head, provided her own aſcendancy 
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was diſpoſed to go along with every wiſh of he 


were maintained inviolate. As they are con. 
nected with my ſubject, I muſt ſtate ſome of the 
events of this reign, as much as may be, in the 
order of their ſucceſſion. 

Aware of the good opinion many entertain- 
ed of his virtue and ſincerity, the new king 
was reſolved to confirm that opinion ; where- 


fore, on the day of his brother's death, he thus ac 
ſpoke to the privy-council: ** I have been re-Wfu 
ported to be a man of arbitrary power; but Wil! 
that is not the only ſtory has been made of th; 
** me; and I {hall make it my endeavour co. 
+ preſerve this government both in church and br 
** ſtate, as it is now by law eſtabliſhed. | by 
*+* know the principles of the church of Eng Pa 
* land are for monarchy, and the members ofthe 
it have ſhewed themſelves good and loyaMihe 


ſubjects, therefore I ſhall always take care toMc;] 
defend and ſupport it. I know too, that the, ane 
{+ laws of England, are ſufficient to make tho 
* king as great a monarch as I can with; an0lic 
as I ſhall never depart from the juſt rightWue; 
and prerogative of the crown, ſo I ſhale. 
never invade any man's property. I ha cee. 
often heretofore ventured my life in deſenct 
of this nation; and I ſhall go as far as a 
man in preſerving it in all its juſt rights an 

4e Hberties. 
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« liberties.” *—With what ſincerity this was 
ſpoken, the proceſs of events will ſhew; but 
it was received with applauſe, and the nation 
re-echoed it. 


He made no changes in the council, none 
in the chief places of truſt; but then it muſt 
be remarked that, in the laſt years of his bro- 
ns Wlther's reign, his influence had directed all ge- 
te- {MW ncral meaſures. —On the third day, after his 
ws MWacceſſion, he went publicly to maſs. —Charles's 
te- funeral was then ſolemnized; the vacant offices 
but WM flled with Proteſtants ; addreſſes received from 
al he counties, cities, and boroughs; and, his 
to coronation and that of the queen being cele- 
and brated on the 2 3d of April, which was followed 

by the trial of Titus Oates and others, the new 
ng Parliament aſſembled on the 19th of May. To 
s 0flthem, among other things, the king repeated 
opal te declaration he had made to his privy-coun- 
e 8 cl, which was anſwered by a vote of thanks, 
t then and the ſettling on him an annual revenue of 
> the more than two millions ſterling. T- The Catho- 
anolic lords, who had been impriſoned for the plot, 
gt vere diſcharged from the tower, and, in a flow 
mal of general ſatisfaction, the tide of affairs pro- 
hac cecded, when news came that the earl of Argyle 
ſence was 


i 
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was in arms in Scotland, and preſently after, 
that the Duke of Monmouth, with about eighty 
followers, had landed in the welt of England, 
'The reader knows how theſe rebellions ended; 
and he has heard of the crueſties exerciſed h 
Jefteries and Kirk on the followers of the un 
fortunate Monmouth; cruelties which han 
ſtained the hiſtory of the firſt year of James 
but which, I think, have been too wanton 
imputed to the orders of a monarch, who: 
diſpoſitions, ſurely, were beneficent and hu 
mane. 


At this moment of ſucceſs and general i 
vour, when the king looking round him, ſaw no 
obſtacle that could impede the accompliſhment 
of his moſt ſanguine wiſh, he ſeems to hare 
conceived the project, the thought of which, pro 
bably, he had long indulged, of bringing back 
the nation to the Roman Catholic faith, or, 3 
leaſt, of preparing them for it. How little did 
the ſtate of things warrant the feaſibility of the 
project! He knew the temper of the people 
moſt hoſtile to that religion, and he had upon 
his recollection the words which his parliament 
by the mouth of their ſpeaker had lately utter 
ed: © We bring not to your majeſty any bil 
++ for the preſervation or ſecurity of our rel 
gion, which is dearer to us than our lives 
and we reſt ſatisfied in your own repeated 

«© declaration 
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« declarations.” * But his prieſts or his adviſers 


ad darkened, in a cloud of zeal, the natural 
d. Penetration of his mind. It is related, that 
e Spaniſh embaſſador Ronquillo, at his firſt 


udience, ſaid to the king: I ſee ſeveral 
1. prieſts about your majeſty, who will be im- 
e portune to have the eſtablithed religion al- 
es, WW tered ; but hearken not to their advice, for if 
ny i you do, you will have reaſon to repent of it 
ole when it may be too late.” “ And does not 
hu- your king,” obſerved James angrily, „ad- 
* viſe with his confeſſors.”— ** He does,” re- 
plied Ronquillo; “ and therefore our affairs go 


* on ſo ill.“ 


The great attempt was now to be made; 
ind he would entorce it, it ſeemed, by mea- 
ures which imprudence alone dictated, and 
rich the laws of the country proſcribed. On 
be gth of November he again met his parlia- 
nent, to whom, having obſerved how inade- 
juate the ſtanding forces of the kingdom were 
0 maintain the peace and quiet of his ſubjects 
nd the ſecurity of government, as the late 
rents had proved, he acquainted them that he 
ad more than double the army, to ſupport 
mich he now aſked for ſupplies. ** Nor can 
I doubt,” he ſaid, ** but what I have begun, 
-* 10 


* Rapin, p. 747. + Ibid. p. 751. 
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nat cub 


ſo much for the honour and defence of the 
++ government, will be continued by you with 
all the chearfulneſs and readineſs, that is re- 
5 , quifite for a work of ſo great importance. — 
| He then proceeded: ** Let no man take excey. 

tion, that there are ſome ofhcers in the army 
* not qualified, according to the late teſts, for 
8 their employ ments. Ihe gentlemen, I muſ 

tell you, are moſt of them well known to 

me; and having formerly ſerved me on {e 
F ++ veral occaſions, and always approved the loy- 
| * alty of their principles by their practice,! 
„think them fit now to be employed under 
% me; and, will deal plainly with, that, after 
having had the benefit of their ſervices in 
© fuch time of need and danger, I will neither 
* expoſe them to diſgrace, nor myſelf to the 
&* want of them, if there {hould be another re- 
„ bellion to make them neceſſary to me. | 
| am afraid ſome men may be ſo wicked, to 
++ hope and expect, that a difference may hap- 
pen between you and me on this occaſion. 
{© But I will not apprehend that ſuch a mistor- 
„tune can beſall us, as a diviſion, or buta 
** coldneſs between us.“ 
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his misfortune, which he deprecated, wa 


inevitable. The Tories, of which the parli- 
ment 


—— 
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ent was almoſt wholly compoſed, were blind- 
attached to the prerogative, and they would 
ave patroniſed its extenſion even by a ſtanding 
my, ſo long as they ſaw that the encreaſing 
afluence of the crown would be exerted in the 
upport of their own paſhve principles, and to 
ounteract the deſigns of the Whigs. But when 
hey beheld that the preſent meaſures obviouſly 
ended to the overthrow of a religion, which, 
hey had declared, was dearer to them than 
heir lives, and to the emancipation, if not to 
he aggrandiſement, of a party, for whom they 
ad ever felt an unaccountable averſion, not- 
rithſtanding the ſimilarity of their mutual po- 
tical tenets, they began to open their eyes, 
nd to perceive that there was room for jea- 
ouſies and fears, and that the aſſertion often 
ade by the Whigs was too well grounded, 
amely, ** that the intereſts of a Roman Ca- 
tholic king were not reconcileable with thoſe 
of a Proteſtant kingdom.” Great debates 
nued in both houſes, which, however, were 
allowed by a vote of thanks to his majeſty, and 
ya ſupply to be granted of ſeven hundred 
nouſand pounds for the maintenance of the 
My. This had been augmented from ſeven 
o fifteen thouſand men. x 


Ihe 


* Rapin, p. 753. 
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throw of this government in church and ſlate, 
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The affair of the Catholic officers was not f 
eaſily paſſed over; for here they ſaw a diſpenſs 
power exerciſed, which, if not checked, nu 
utterly fruſtrate the legiſlative capacity of par 
ment, invalidate all law, break down the f. 
cred tenure of liberty and property, and ſubye 
the conſtitution. It mattered not, that othe 
kings had claimed and uſed that power, as a pat 


of their prerogative: it was time that the reign 


therefore, addreſſed the king, expreſſing their 
ſatisfaction in the ſuppreſſion of the late rebel. 
lion, which threatened,” they ſay, ** the orer 


to the extirpation of our religion as by lan 
e eſtabliſhed, which is moſt dear to us, and 
** which your majeſty hath been pleaſed to 
give us repeated aſſurances you will always de- 
e fend and maintain; which, with all grateful 
„ hearts, we {hall ever acknowledge.” They 
then continue. And as to that part of yout 
e majeſty's ſpeech relating to the officers in tie 
army, not qualified for their employments, 
as the law directs, we do humbly 1epreſen 
to you, that theſe officers cannot by law bt 
capable of their employments; and that tit 
{+ incapacities they bring upon themſelves thi 

6% way, 


** 


* Rapin, p. 753+ 
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way, can no way be taken off but by an act 


20 or parliament: therefore, out of that great re- | 
cu verence and duty we owe unto vour majeſty, b| 
e are preparing a bill to paſs both houſes, fl 
„do indemnify them ſrom the penalties they i 
V1 © have now incurred: And becauſe the conti- 1 
pte nuing them in their employments, may be 
pu taken to be a diſpenſing with that law, with- 

00 © out an act of parliament, the conſequences of 

1008 © which are of the greateſt concern to the rights 

teu of your majeſty's ſubjects, and to all the laws 

eben made for the ſecurity of their religion, we do 

0 © moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, that you 

tate Wi would be pleaſed to give ſuch directions there- 

{ J in, that no app:ehenſions or jealouſies may 

an 


| 
remain in the hearts of your majeſty's moit 1 
* Joyal ſubjeds.* i] 


To this addreſs the king returned an ambi- iq 


"Wl guous reply, expreſſive of ſome anger and of 1 
fon much ſurpriſe: ** I did not expect,“ ſaid he. | bi 
in UW ſuch an addreſs from the houſe of commons.” 


nents, 
reſen 
aw bt 
at thx 
s that 
© wal 


Nor were the commons much ſatisfied with their 
own patriotiſm, which tended too directly, they | 
law, to the ſubverſion of that nonreſiſting principle 9 
they ſo cordially cheriſhed. To make ſome 1 
amends, then, for the offence they had given, 
they proceeded to ways and means for raiſing 
the 


—— 
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* Rapin, p. 783. 
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the ſupply; and beſides the indemaity bill the 
had mentioned, they reſolved to offer another 
to the king, to qualify ſuch officers to ſerve in 
the army as he ſhould think proper. 


* 
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But theſe flattering appearances vaniſhed, 
bat James underſtood that great oppoſition was me- 
ditated againſt the propoſals juſt offered, and 
that the endeavours of his friends would fail: 
wherefore, on the 2oth of November he pro- 
rogued the Parliament, tho', by the prorogation, 
he loſt the ſupply of ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds, and finally diſſolved it, purpoſing to 
govern by a council that ſhould be more pliant, 
and more ſubſervient to his wiſhes. Of this 
parliament, Burnet has ſaid, but not with truth, 
that in all England it would not have been 
*« eaſy to have found five hundred men ſo weak, 
** ſo poor, ſo devoted to the court,”* 


An _ While the great concerns of ſtate thus pro 
ment of the ceeded, the internal buſineſs of the Catholic 
3 % body had undergone ſome change, and Rome had 
eſtabliſhed over them her favorite theory of de 

pendence and controul. The reader knows 
how vigorouſly the ſecular clergy had oppoſe 
every arrangement, but that of an ordinary ſu 
perintending prelacy, for which they had pern; 
ſeverant| 


9 — 
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* Hiſt. of his own Times, p. 668. 
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ov W:vcrantly petitioned ; and that the Roman court 
had as inceſſantly rejected their prayer. When 
cardinal Howard was named protector, they had 
preferred the ſame ſupplication to him, encloſing 
the names of ſuch perfons as they deemed moſt 
proper for the office. Thirty years had paſſed 
fnce the death of the biſhop of Chalcedon, and 
the clergy could indulge no hope, that Rome 
ould be more propitious to their wiſhes, un- 
leſs, perhaps, the improving ſtate of things at 
home, or the manifeſtation of the royal will, 
ould plead more powerfully for them. The 
hapter, therefore, maintained its juriſdiction, 
elolute to accede to no mode of diſcipline, that 
ould not place them on the ſame footing with 
ther chriſtian churches. In cardinal Howard, 
hey doubted not, the firmeſt confidence might 
e placed, not aware that he had, for ſome years, 
reathed the air of Rome, and worn its purple. 
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About the ſpring of the year 1685, news was 
rought to the chapter that Mr. John Leyburn, 
creiary and auditor to their protector, and nine 
cars before, preſident of Douay college, was ap- 


noW:Wonted biſhop, with the appellation and autho- 
polec ty of vicar apoſtolic, over the kingdom of Eng- 
ry fund. Ignorant of the ſecret influence that had 
d pernpleted the meaſute, but conſcious that the 


rant! Iolition was affected, inſcio et invito toto clero, the 
apter, in conſternation, met, when it was re- 


ved that their dean, Dr. Perrot, ſhould wait 
If ; On 


— 
— — 
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on his majeſty, and by remonſtrances, if poſſible 
avert the blow. The king received him gr 
ciouſly, and liſtening to his diſcourſe on thy 
convemence of ordinary juriſdiction, and the inc: 
venience of any other authority, to which the den 
added the ſwtableneſs of the former to the king 
dom and its circumſtances, and the wnſutableſ 
of the latter, his majeſty replied: ** I will adn 
of no prelate from Rome, but with ord 
„powers; nor ſhall Mr. Leyburn be receive 
*« with the character of vicar apoſtolic ; but I beg 
„ you will ſend me in a memorial ſtating mar 
« diſtinAly the difference between an ord 
and a vicar apoſtolic.”* Drs. Godden and Gi 
fard accompanied the dean to this intervic 
with the king. 


In obedience to his majeſty's command 
the chapter prepared a memorial, which was ple 
ſented July 23, 1685. It ſtated, 


« That, by a biſhop who is an ordinary, | 
„% meant one who hath power of his own, ori 
himſelf, to govern the flock over which he! 
e ſet; and whilſt he acts accordingly, he is n 
** reſponſible to any, or revocable at pleaſure 


= 
7 


16 (| 


—— 


* Tranſa&tions relating to the ſecular clergy, p. 74 75* 
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On the contrary, a vicar is one, who hath 
no power of his own, or in himſelf ; but only 


* who ſubſtitutes him; ſo that what he doth, he 
* doth not by his own power, but by the 
power of the perſon whom he repreſents : to 
whom, therefore, at all times he is account- 
able, as uſing purely his power; by whom that 
power, and himſelf too, are revocable at plea- 
ſure. —Whence it follows, that a vicar need 
not be a biſhop at all, but in certain caſes ; 
and, although he be conſecrated, and ſo have 
the title and character of a biſhop, yet acting 
only in and by the power of another, according to 
the order and inſtructions given by kim, he is 
not properly a hp of the flock to which he 
is ſent, but officer or delegate of the perſon who 
lends him.” 


This difference being ſtated, they bumbly 
ve leave to repreſent to his princely conſi- 
ration : 


n, Or! | | 

ch he © 1. That, if an apoſtolic vicar be admitted, 
e is then his majeſty's Catholic ſubjects will be 
autre. governed, in eccleſiaſtical matters, aſter a diſ- 


terent manner from all other Catholics in 
moſt parts of Chriſtendom, even in Italy 
IHelf ; which will be apt to breed in them 
Jealouſies of being involved in the fame in- 


4 75 Y 2 | „% conveniencies. 
7 


the uſe, or exerciſe of the power of the perſon 
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& apoſtolic will raiſe in his majeſty's Proteſt! 


* conveniencies, as they were by the pon: 
given to the archprięſt. 


* car's own, but his in whoſe name he ad, i 


Catholic anceſtors, in providing againſt the 
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{+ 2dly. That this power not being the vi. 


may be taken from him at pleaſure, etiam joe 
cauſa, and the Catholics left without any ſi- 
perior, either ordinary or extraordinary to geo- 
vern them. 5 


z dly. That the vicar being obliged to ad, 
not by the known laws and rules of the chu, 
but by ſpecial orders and injunclions from hi 
delegant ; the government will be arbitrary and 
uncertain ; which muſt be of a perniciou 
conſequence as well in eccleſiaſtical as ul 
affairs. 


++ zthly. That divers laws enacted by hö 


inconveniencies of foreign pretences of the cou 
of Rome, viz. Ed. I. Ed. II. Ed. III. Rich. II. 
ſtand ſtill in force; and an ordinary biſtop wilt 
be obliged to eſpouſe his majeſty's and king 
dom's intereſt, in the due execution of tn. 
ſaid laws, which a vicar cannot be expected Wt, 
do; but, if enjoined, act contrary to them. Nie 
e 5thly. That the very name of a .= 


e ſubjec 
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ſubjects an apprehenſion of the kingdom's 
being ſubjected to the immediate juriſdiction of 
a foreign court; againſt the pretenſions of which 
court, either eccleſiaſtical or civil, all his Catholic 
6 anceſtors thought themſelves obliged to ſtand 
upon their guard. 


+ To avoid theſe inconveniencies, it is humbly, 
* therefore, offered to his princely conſidera- 
tion to provide, that the biſhop to be ſent for, 
* be declared true and proper ordinary of the 
* Catholics in England, with command to go- 
« vern them as other ordinartes do.“ * 


ad, 
wrch, 
1 tus 
and 
C10US 


s (ul 


The determination of his majeſty expreſſed 
to Dr. Perrot, ſeems to have been additionally 
onfirmed by this memorial ; for he ordered a 
letter to be written to Paris, to inform himſelf 
ff the truth of Mr, Leyburn's appointment, 
nd to forbid his arrival in England with the 
tle of vicar apoſtolic. But favorites, with other 
lews, in poſſeſſion of the ear, and probably, 


y hi 
Wi the 
> COU 


ch. II 


op WW the conſcience of James, ſuggeſted the pro- 
d kingWriety of co-operating with the wiſhes of Rome; 
of nd the reader need not be told, how open a 
eced Mart was to ſecret influence, and how, with 


them. Ile wind of opinion, his mind could vary. Be 


* 


* Tranſa#. p. go, 1, 2. + Ibid. p. 75. 
1 this 
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this as it may: biſhop Leyburn, who had bez 
conſecrated at Rome, with the title of Epi 
Adrumetenus, and, by commiſſion, Vicarius Ago 
licus in England, arrived in this kingdom te 
wards the end of the year, and had an apat 
ment prepared for him at St. James's, vit 
a penſion, from the Exchequer, of 1000 pound 
per annum. * 


Thus (ſays the author, writing in the 
** name of the chapter, whom I quote beloy} 
we were compelled by obedience to his ns 
** jeſty to a non-oppoſition ; for what could u 
done or propoſed with reaſon as likely t 
have any probable effect, againſt the deter 
*+ mination of the pope and king? So that 
*+ tacit acquieſcence was our only refuge. 


Vet certain perſons, commiſſioned by tit 
chapter, waited on the vicar, to know from hin 
the name, and nature of his juriſdiction as | 
the ſecular clergy, as alſo how he would condus 
himſelf in regard to the chapter? —To th 
firſt he anſwered, that his title was vicar apo 
and his power extraordinary : to the ſecond, ti 
ne had no commiſſion either to allow, or to del 
the chapter, but that he would carry him 


ebRlrafedly towards it: and, as to his pl 
ceedull 


Oe — — — — — — — — —— — — —_— 12 8 


Ded d, p. 466. * 
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ceedings with the clergy, he would exercife 


been 
a authority except on extraordinary 
boſs occaſions.* 


In this manner, (the ſecret hiſtory of which 
is undiſcoverable, but which comports well 
with the views and policy of the Roman court) 
in dire& oppoſition to the wiſhes of the clergy, 
and in deriſion of all their efforts, was a Roman 
delegate forced upon them. 'The circumſtance 
of the king's deſertion, probably, compelled 
\ic tem to ſubmit ; for had he remained firm, or 


uld eren neutral, in the tranſaction, I am inclined 
ey believe, judging from the characters of the 
dete men, that they would not have received Mr. 


Leyburn in the capacity he came, fo degrading 
0 their honeſt pride, and ſubverſive of the 
plan, which they, and their predeceſſors, 
through the progreſs of many years, had inde- 
fatigably abetted. I hey acquteſced, when to 
reſiſt would be fruitleſs, perhaps, even detri- 
nental to their intereſt with the king ; and their 
nequeſcence, for I can deem it nothing more, has 
leſcended to us. In them or in us, there could 
de no approbation of a meaſure, againſt which 
heir laſt memorial, and all the acts of their pre- 
eceſſors, ſo loudly remonſtrated, and which 
we, 


— — — — 


1 * Tranſa, p. 76. 
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we, under the conviction that reaſon and the 
order of Chriſtian diſcipline were on their fide, 
cannot ceaſe to condemn. 


In himſelf and in his endowments, Mr. 
Leyburn was conſpicuouſly valuable ; and he 
had dedicated thoſe endowments to the ſervice 
of the public.* But no worth of character an 
compenſate for his acceptance of a delegation, he 
knew to be ſo odious to his brethren ; and 
great, truly, muſt have been the confidence, the 
effrontery rather, that could have emboldened 
him to preſent himſelf in the capacity of their 
ſuperior amongſt men, who had not called for 
his ſervices, nor approved his nomination ; on 
the contrary, who had reſolutely deprecated 
his appointment, and reſiſted it. Did he think, 
the Catholics of England ſo depended on the 
will of the pontiff, or were ſo completely a pan 
of his ſtock, that, without their conſent, he 
could diſpoſe of them, or give them away, a 
he may his ſheep that roam for food over the 
putrid plains of Campagna, or on the parched 
ſides of the Appennines ? The clue that leads 
through the difficulty is palpable, Power i 
pleaſing to man, whatever be his profeſſions of 


humility, through whatever channel that power 
may 


— 


— 


* Dodd, p. 466. 
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mzy come: Mr. Leyburn was nephew to Dr. 
George of the ſame name, whoſe whole life had 
been hoſtile to the juriſdiction of the chapter 
and to many of its members: Mr. Leyburn 


Mr. had paſſed nine years in Rome, within the air 
1 he WY of the court, in the family of a cardinal. — 
vice Wonder not, reader, if, under theſe impreſ- 
cn fions, he was induced to ſacrifice the intereſts 
„ he of his body, the honour of Catholics, the ve- 
and nerable form of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, to mo- 
the tires of ambition, of family reſentment, of a 
enel {MW faſcinating perſuaſion, of a zeal for that prero- 
their ative, which he had, doubtleſs, learned im- 
| for Wucaſurably to value. 

; on 

cated How he was received by the Jeſuits and 


hink, Mother regulars, I have not found: but, pro- 
1 the bably, as his appointment was diſtreſsful to the 
a part clergy whom, as has been related, they did not 
t, he cordially love, and to the chapter particularly, 
y, "ole juriſdiction they profeſſed to vilify, we 
may be allowed to think, that it was to them 
cauſe of ſome triumph. To ſay that they ad- 
ſed, or urged, the deciſion of Rome, I am 


ot authoriſed ; for hiſtory is filent, and their 
Wn relation furniſhes no documents. 


The oppoſition which Parliament had made 
0 the power of diſpenſation exerciſed by the 
king, did not abate his reſolution, or make 
im caſt one ſerious reflection on the cauſe of 
the 
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the evils that overwhelmed his father. Cy. 
lifion warmed his zeal. He had diſpenſed wit 
the laws ; and he was determined that authority 
ſhould ſanction the meaſure; for we can hardy 
believe that twelve judges could have bee 
found of the king's opinion, if ſome extraord: 
nary influence had not been uſed to ſeduct 
their judgments. Men were employed to ſhen, 
that a power in the king to diſpenſe with law, was lay; 
and the judges, one excepted, in the caſe of Si 
Edward Hales, an unqualified Catholic gentle 
man, gave the ſame deciſion in four diſtin&pre 
poſitions.* 


Nothing, but the popular prejudice, non 
ſtood in the way of the Catholics, and they be 
gan publicly to open chapels, and to eſtablil 
ſchools. Five Catholic noblemen were adm 
ted into the privy-council.— The clergy ven 
torbidden to preach on points of controverly 
that animoſities among the people might ceale; 
but the inhibition not being complied with, 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was erected, tli 
lreadſul engine which can bring the thong 
and conſciences of men to its bar. The mem 
bers of it were all Proteſtants; but Jefferies ts 
lord chancellor, and ſecretary Sunderland, wer 


two of thoſe members. It had been firſt, | 
believe 
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Dodd, p. 416. Rapin, p. 755+ 
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believe, eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII. and was 
afterwards uſed as the legal organ of the royal 
ſupremacy.—James himſelf attempted to make 
proſelytes, and he ſucceeded in the earl of Sun- 
derland: on Rocheſter and others he made 
little impreſſion. Colonel Kirk, it is ſaid, was 
alſo ſpoken to, when he replied; He was pre- 
«* engaged ; for he had promiſed the king of 
* Morocco, that, if he changed his religion, he 
would turn Mahometan.”* The earl of 
aſtlemain was ſent embaſſador extraordinary 


10 Rome. 


(uct 


(hev, 
5 (av! 
of Sit 
entle- 
t pm. 


In ſuch meaſures as theſe was ſpent the 


wüißhecond year of James s reign, 1686, which only 
a a enthuſiaſts 
:ablil 

1d mi — eee 


/ were * Rapin, p. 756. Burnet, p. 683, 684. 
very, 7 The object of this embaſſy, which took place at the begin- 
ceaſe W's ot the year, is not diſtinctiy known: but it appears, prin- 
1 pally, to have been to prepare the way for a declaration of ſub- 
ich,! ion, in the king and the realm, to the apoſtolic ſee.— I have 
„ tha bre me, in Italian, a pompous detail of the embaſly, begin- 
ought Ing with his excellence's departure from Greenwich, in Febru- 
1686, and cloſing with the magnificent audience of his holi- 
meu, alter a reſidence in Rome, dignified by every atteſtation 
es tit relpe&, of fifteen months. It was written by one of his lord- 
J. weſt ys attendants, who, captivated with the pageantry of ſhews 
firſt, 1 
zelievt 


0 entertainments, has hardly recorded a fact that merits re- 
embrance; and from whom no document can be collected 
at may lead the hiſtorian into the real deſign or motive of that 
prudent tranſaction. That lord Caſtlemain was not cordially 
ceived by his holineſs, and what was ſome part of his com- 
hon, will be ſeen in their place, 
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enthuſiaſts could applaud, and which the mg. 
derate and the wiſe among the Catholics, with. 
out the ſpirit of divination, ſaw muſt ſhortly 
iſſue in ſome fatal cataſtrophe. 


But, in the ſucceeding year, the ſame court 
was held. Deſirous of ſtrengthening his mes. 
ſures by the goodwill of the Non-conformiſi, 
the king now publiſhed a declaration for liberty 
conſcience, ** making no doubt, he ſays, of the 
* concurrence of both houſes of Parliament, when 
he ſhall think it convenient for them to meet. 
The declaration ſtates, that his ſubjects of the church 
of England ſhall be maintained in the free eser 
ciſe of their religion, and in the full enjoyment 
of their poſſeſſions; that it is his royal will, all 
penal laws, enacted on the ſcore of religion, be 
immediately ſuſpended; that, in no meetings 
held for religious ſervice, any thing be preached 
or taught, which may tend to alienate the hearts 
of the people from him, or his government 
that, to the end he may not be deprived of the 
fervices of any of his ſubjects, he again declare 
that the ſeveral oaths, teſts, and declaration 
{hall be taken or ſubſcribed by no perſons, wht 
are or ſhall be employed in any office, or trull 
civil or military, under him or his goverl 
ment.* 


Thoug 


* Dodd, p. 418. 
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Though the royal intention, in this arbitrary 
xt, could Le concealed from no one; yet did the 
Proteſtant diſſenters, whom a ſeries of rigour 
lad long oppreſſed, declare their approbation ; 
2nd addreſſes of thanks were preſented from 
heir various ſocieties. The church, in ſullen 
ſelgnation, ſubmitted; for they. had too ſtrongly 


its promulgated the doctrines of non-refiſtance, to 
apart ſo ſoon from them; nor could they juſt- 
the blame, however much it might provoke their 
ben ughter, that exceſs of loyalty manifeſted, on 
ect” Nie occaſion, by the Diſſenters, of which them- 


elves had given ſuch glaring inſtances. ** So 
* true is it,“ it has been obſerved, that the 
two parties neither did then, nor yet do, ſol- 
low, on all occaſions, their own principles, with 
relation to the royal power, which they ex- 
tend or contract, as the king is more or leſs 
' favourable to them.“ 


The Catholics received the indulgence, as it 
mas meant, and turned it to advantage in open- 
Ig other chapels, and ſpreading, by books and 
ermons, the principles of their faith. And as 
be perſuaſive charm of royal favour now patro- 
led that faith, it will not appear ſurpriſing, it, 


ls former features. The king, at the ſame time, 
povided himſelf with Catholic chaplains, men 
if learning and probity, whoſe ſermons were 
de public; while others were encouraged, by 


every 


1 the eyes of many, it ſhould have loſt much of 
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every ciiort, to attempt to reconcile the diff 
rences of the two religions, aud to juſtify thy 
of Rome. Many valuable works, it muſt be: 
lowed, were publiſhed; but which were port 
fully oppoſed by ſeveral eminent writers of tl 
Engliſh church. Great was the waſte of work 
if, from theſe controverſies, the cauſe of ci 
ſtian truth received no benefit. 


His majeſty's viſitatorial and diſpenſing pont 
were next extended to the univerſities, wherei 
as yet his religion had no commanding interel 
and the hiſtories of the times record two ſigi 
attempts made by him, to ſet aſide eſtabliſh 
ſtatutes, and to force his creatures into the c 
leges, firſt of Cambridge and then of Oxford 
The reſiſtance of the fellows, though, in pa 
ſucceſsleſs, to the royal mandates and the injunc 
tions of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, deſervel 
much praiſe; for ſo bent was the king on tit 
meaſure of appointing a man of his own choid 
to the preſidentſhip of Magdalen, that he wen 
himſelf to Oxford, threatening the refradon 
members, that they {ſhould feel the weight 0 
* his band,” if they refuſed compliance. Th 
did refuſe, and were expelled.* 


Unable to conquer the firmneſs of the men 
bers of the lower houſe, on whom, for mal 


months, every art of ſeduction it appears, M4 
bee! 


— - — — . — — — — 
— 


* Rapin, p. 759. Dodd, p. 424, 425. 
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been exhauſted, James indignantly diſſolved 
hem on the ſecond of July, after repeated pro- 
ogations as I before noticed. And now he was 
/olved either to have a new Parliament entirely 
at his devotion, or to govern, as he had done, 
his own ſovereign controul. Nuo warrantoes 
rere iſſued againſt ſeveral corporations, that 
uch new charters might be granted, as would 
Ake him maſter of their elections: Emiſſar. cs 
rere ſent into the counties and towns, with ia- 
ruſtions to gain the people, by arguments, pio- 
niſes, menaces: Lord-lieutenants and mag:- 
Irates were diſplaced : the king himſelf made a 
rogrels through ſeveral counties, ſtopping in 
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ne ae cities and great towns, to careſs by ſmiles, 
)xtord r by frowns to intimidate, as it might ſeem ex- 
n pangedient. But coldneſs, if not averſion, every 
00 nere met him; and he might have ſeen that 
N ie meaſures of his power were univerſally 


dious, as he was ſoon made ſenſible that ſuch 
parliament, as would ſecond his deſigns, could 
ot be raiſed from the people. The aid he prin- 
pally wanted from a parliament was, their ſanc- 
on to his own acts in the meaſures he had taken 
Ir liberty of conſcience and the ſuſpenſion of the 
ys, which ſhews that, he entertained ſome doubts 
tae legality of thoſe meaſures and of the power 
had exerciſed. 


 choic 
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A new ſcene now ſtruck the eyes of the 
blic.— Lord Caſtlemain, I have faid, had been 
it embaſſador to the court of Rome, where his 
reception 
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reception, ſplendidly magnificent, had atteſted 
Europe the pontiff's grateful ſentiments. Ny 
to be outdone in piety and princely munik- 
cence, the king, therefore, reſolved to retur 
the compliment, and, as he had long entertaine 
near his perſon a ſecret nuncio from his bol. 
neſs, now to admit this nuncio to the honou 
of a public audience at Windſor, The day ap 
pointed was the third of July. Ferdinand 
Dadde (that was the nuncio's name) archbiſhop 
of Amaſia, among the infidels, habited in hi 
robes, and preceded by a cioſs-bearer, took hi 
place in the proceſſion, when a train of prieſts 
and monks, and friars, in the dreſſes of their re 
ſpective orders, with the ſound of muſical inſtry- 
ments, began to move. The duke of Graſton, 
on the refuſal of the duke of Somerſet to attend 
walked by the ſide of the nuncio; and thus they 
reached the caſtle, where the king was ready t 
receive them.* The multitude, with amaze 


ment, viewed this unuſual ſpectacle, at whic 
the prophane ſmiled, and wiſe men ſhook thel 


heads. 


Still more to publiſh his defiance of m 
tional prejudices, James, a few months alte! 
wards, ſwore into the privy-council the Jeſul 
father Edward Petre. He had before made bin 


clerk of the cloſet ; and that he might enjoy 
frequell 


* Rapin, p. 760. Burnet, p. 716. 
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ſrequent and eaſy acceſs to his converſation, 
zpartments were aſſigned him within the pre- 
cincts of the palace. This man, it is ſaid, was 
the oracle to whom James reſorted with impli- 
ct faith, and whom he regarded as his political 
and religious preceptor. Vet Petre was a man 
of lender abilities, and a ſcanty proportion of 
earning; and his ſpirit, enthuſiaſtic and head- 
ong, ruſhed upon its objects without diſcern- 
ent, heedleſs of the obſtacles that intervened. 

e was ignorant of every rule of prudence, and 
f the moſt common arts of managing the tem- 
ders of men. To his aſcendency over the 
ind of the king, and of his conſort, were 
ſcribed the openneſs, the precipitancy, . the 

iolence of thoſe plans, that I have mentioned, 
plans which the prudent adherents to his own 
eligion condemned, and which finally proved 
leſtructive to the purpoſes they were meant to 
erve, and to the intereſts of the royal family -* 
but, on this occaſion, even the queen diſap- 
roved of the elevation of Petre; and by many 
t has been conſidered as a maſter ſtroke of Sun- 
terland, to bring down ruin on the king's affairs. 
underland, when we ſpeak of James's advi- 
rs, ſhould keep the place that is his due. Un- 

rincipled, and flexible, and of the molt dex- 
ous accommodation of manners, he alſo had 

acquired 
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Hitory of Poluical Tranſactions, &c. p. 156, by Dr. Somerville. | 
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acquired the confidence of his maſter; had be. iten 
come, as I have ſaid, a convert to his religion, iſto *!t: 


| honoured prieſts and friars; joined in thei he CC 


conſultations; and often prompted, as is juſtly iſ my 
ſuſpected, the moſt violent attacks upon t de 
religion and laws of the country. The Jeſuit Wc!" | 
therefore, and the miniſter, with views of piſco 
different aſpe&, one to exalt, the other to over-Wiſ""exP 
throw, proceeded, hand in hand, to the accon- * mir 
pliſhment of the great work of Providence, , de 
reign of liberty. % mor 
: „ha 

The earl of Caſtlemain, when he went u the 
Rome, had been inſtructed to petition his hol * dign 
neſs, then Innocent XI. in favour of fathe 1 (tall 
Petre; and this he had done by preſenting; ne, tl 
memorial, The manner of doing it, or ſome his hol 
thing in the memorial, gave offence to Inn perliſt 1 
cent, which he ordered his nuncio at Londu ect anc 
to intimate to the king, and, at the ſame time ich v 


to acquaint him that he could not comply vi e faid 
the prayer of the petition. This was to ni there 
father Petre to the mitre.—His majeſty, hu” ſocie 


by this news, wrote a letter to the pope, dit man) 
from Windſor, June 16, 1687, and counte des, 
ſigned by the earl of Sunderland, preſident of | Cathe 
council. In it he aſſures Innocent, that! ' the 
embaſſador had no orders to propoſe any thi to pre 
that could give occaſion of offence, and he b L 
pardon for any error into which he might, u 
intentional 
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intentionally, have fallen, by his endeavours 
to eſtabliſh a mutual correſpondence between 
he courts. ** To preſerve this,” he ſays, ** as 
my efforts have never yet been wanting, ſo 
„never {hall they.” He expreſſes much con- 
ern, that the promotion of father Petre to the 
piſcopal dignity ſhould be attended with ſuch 
unexpected difficulties: * For him (whoſe ad- 
* mirable endowments and whoſe exalted merits 
„are known to me) I aſked that favour the 
* more willingly, becauſe I was aware, with 
* what ardour he had ever ſerved the cauſe of 
* the church, and of my throne, and that the 
* dignity, I had petitioned for him, would 
* ſtill give more efficacy to thoſe ſervices.” 
He, therefore, repeats his requeſt. But ſhould 
his holineſs, moved by ſome ſpecial reaſons, 
perſiſt in his refuſal, he will not, he truſts, re- 
ect another requeſt that he ſhall then make, 
rhich will be, that he will be pleaſed to favour 
he ſaid Edward Petre with the hat of a cardinal, 
js there have been many inſtances of perſons of 
ls ſociety being raiſed to that dignity. ** So 
many dangers, ſo many troubles,” he con- 
ludes, have I undergone in ſupport of the 
Catholic religion; and ſo immoveably fixed 
is the purpoſe of my mind, by every means, 
to promote its encreaſe and glory, that I am 
2 2 induced 
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induced to aſk this favour, and I am per- 
„ tuaded, it will not be refuſed to me.“ 


It is not known for what ſee father Petre 
was deſigned ; but had the pope complied with 
his requeſt, as that of York was vacant, it has 
been plauſibly conjectured, it was James's in- gts. 
tention to have promoted him to that elevated ¶ Nunc 
ſtation. 6th 


Innocent ſoon replied to the king's letter, Ja 

In his reply he firſt ſpeaks of his own extract. lis pu 
dinary regard for him, of the many thing pontif 
James had done, and ſtill continued to do nion e 
* (immortali cum nominis tui laude for the welfare oi edneſs 
religion and the tranquillity of the church, (oWiution, 
that no event could give him ſo much pain Mes of 
the ſmalleſt diminution of their mutual lde. 
He then takes notice, as he had before done . give 

the nuncio, of the vehemence of Lord Caſte He, rel 

main's memorial, from which he utterly exculſO/vline! 

pates his majeſty, and he pardons the earlther 

tranſports. But as for promoting Edward Pet upplic 

to either of the dignities, ſo earneſtly requeſt many 1 

his holineſs feels regret it has been ſo urge ma 

becauſe he cannot, tuta conſcientia, comply. Auers hin 

as we are convinced,” he goes on, tiuWromot 


your majeſty, in all your thoughts and ac 
N 
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« tions, alone purſues the glory of God and his 
church, for which you have magnanimouſly 
« expoſed to danger your kingdom and your- 
« ſelf, we cannot think you will any further 
« infiſt on a matter, which, if granted, would 
* reflect on your majeſty's fame.” For further 
ſatisfaction on this head he refers him to the 


Nuncio.— The letter is dated from Rome, the 0 
10th of Auguſt.“ | | 


James was not ſo eaſily to be moved from 
his purpoſe; wherefore he again addreſſed the | 
pontiff.— He expreſſes his joy at the good opi- | 
nion entertained by his holineſs, of his devot- ; W 
edneſs to the apoſtolic ſee, and his firm reſo- 
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lution, by every effort, to extend the bounda- . 
ries of the Catholic faith: of all which,” he 1011 
ys, © I will daily ſtrive, by new proofs, to (| | | 
give a more complete evidence to the world.” A 


lle, reluctantly, on the ſtrong expreſſions of his 
bolineſs, drops his firſt petition in favour of 
gather Petre; but renews more earneſtly his 
lupplication for the purple, and concludes, in 
many words, with extolling the inſignia merita of 
tie man, which, when duly weighed, he flat- 
ters himſelf, will remove every obſtacle to his 
promotion. /— This letter is dated from Wind- 
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* Letter of Pope Innocent, Dodd, p. 511. 
T King James's Anſwer, Dodd, p. 512. 
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for, September 24, and counterſigned Sunder. 
lard. 


The pontiff again anſwered, on the 22d uf 
November, that as he deſired nothing ſo much, 
as ſignal occaſions of gratifying his majeſty, 
whoſe merits he ever had in view, and which 
merits exceeded all his powers of compenſation; 
ſo it was peculiarly painful to him, when impe- 
diments intervened that irreſiſtibly obſtruded 
all compliance with his wiſhes. Such were the 
impediments, he ſays, that ſtood in the way of 
Edward Petre, and of which the king may be 
informed from the nuncio. And fo highly, 
he adds, do we think of your majeſty's piety, 
sas to be ſatisfied that you will be convinced, 
* my reſolution, on this point, is directed t0 
the greater glory of God.”* 

Still James perſevered. —He had been ii ohh 
formed, he ſays, that it had been ſtated to bi Iu 
holineſs, that father Petre was ambitious, and ind ft 
that he had himſelf urged, by inceſſant entre 
ties, this application ſor the purple. He relute 
this charge, as a groundleſs miſrepreſentation 
{© The reverend father,” he adds, has rel 
„gion alone in view; and I am ſure, that Il 
promotion will contribute much to its pi! 
„ pagation and enlargement. He feels n 
66 cupidi 


promo 
wilhes 
ſerves. 
ting, 

y the 


® Innccent's Reply, Dcdd, p. 512. 
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+ cupidity for the ſacred purple; nor do I be- 
« lieve there is a man leſs influenced by ambi- 
tion: therefore it was, that I ſo earneſtly en- 
« treated your holineſs, to grant me the requeſt 
% made.“ Having removed all objections, 
and again ſtated his motives, he expreſſes an 
dent hope that the way may be now cleared to 
the completion of his wiſhes: * I have repeat- 
edly,” he concludes, ** aſked the favour, and 
* ſtill preſume to expect that, out of your holi- 
* neſs's paternal love towards me and my king- 
„dom, it will not be refuſed me. — The letter 
is dated from Whitehall, 22d of December, and 
counterſigned Sunderland. 


The determination of Innocent was fixed; 
in a laſt letter, therefore, dated February 14, of 
the enſuing year 1688, he acquaints the king, 
that he is moſt willing to clear father Petre from 
the charge of ambition, on his majeſty's aſſurance, 
and that he entertains an high opinion of his 
virtue and his deſerts ; but that there had been, 
and ſtill were, ſuch difficulties in the way of his 
promotion, that to comply with his majeſty's 
wiſhes was impoſſible. Theſe difficulties, he ob- 
ſerves, he had more than once explained to the 
king, through his own miniſters at Rome, and 
y the nuncio in London. He concludes: ** And 
«© viewing 
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* Letter of King James, Dodd, p. 513. 
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viewing thoſe religious ſentiments, of which 
your majeſty has given, and ſtill continues to 
«© give, ſuch ſignal proofs, I have reaſon 90 
65 truſt that my reſolution thus deliberately 
© taken will be well received by you. And 
may heaven, with our apoſtol:cal benedic- 
tion, grant an extenſion of the Catholic reli 
gion in thoſe flouriſhing regions of which you 
are lord, and to your majeſty an uninterrup- 
ted ſeries of happineſs and ſucceſs!'* 


** 


Father Petre's dream of greatneſs thus cloſed, Ml crowd 
What were the ſecret motives of Innocents WI Giffar 
reſolute conduct, or the difficulties which he had made 
explained to the nuncio, but which he was not WW mend 
willing, it ſeems, to commit to writing, have not Wl kno! 
tranſpired. The hiſtorian, therefore, is leit 10 WMverha: 
conjecture. To the apprehenſion of the king, ¶ many 
they, probably, appeared light, or he would the k 
hardly have perſiſted in his application: but chap!. 
neither does he mention them, or attempt their WM allo r. 
ſolution, in his letters. The charge of amb-W of M 
tion he alone inſtances. He intimates, indeed accom 
in the firſt, and repeats it in the ſecond letter, WI White 
that the pontiff, perhaps, was influenced / lure, 
ſome preformed reſolution (conſilum aliquod dn folic, 
captum } ; but this remains equally unexplained. nour, 

Innccent 


* Innocent's Anſieer, Dodd, p. 513- 
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Innocent, it is known, was no friend to the 
ſeſuits, who, on account of ſome meaſures he 
had taken againſt them, in the firſt year of his 
pontificate, denounced him as a Janſeniſt, and 
ordered prayers for his converſion.“ It might 
be ſome diſlike of the ſociety, or rather, I think, 
it was ſome more preponderating motive that 
could render the pontiff ſo obdurate to the 
warm entreaties of the king. 


„ ab EIT 
— — — — — 
— — — 


I ſhould have noticed in its place, but a Dr. Giffard 
crowd of other matter intervened, that Dr. 1 
Giffard, on the 22d of April of this year, was 
made a ſecond apoſtolic vicar, under what recom- 
mendation, or upon what new view of things, 
| know not. He was of the Giffards of Wol- 
rerhampton, a man of ſome learning, and of 
many amiable and chriſtian virtues, and whom 
the king had lately choſen to be one of his 
chaplains and preachers. “ The reader will 
allo recolle& that, when the firſt news came 
of Mr. Leyburn's appointment, Dr. Giffard 
accompanied the dean of the chapter to 
Whitehall to remonſtrate againſt the mea- 
lure, and againſt the very title of ticar apo- 
ic, with which he now deemed it an ho- 
nour, or a duty, to permit himſelf to be in- 

veſted. 
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veſted. His title was Epiſcopus Madaurenſis, |; 
might be the real, or apparent, encreaſe of ©. 


tholicity, that called, probably, for this acceſ. 
ſion to the mitre. 


We are come to the laſt months of James 
the beginning of the year 1688. 


Though he had advanced with wonderful 
rapidity, which little contradiction thwarted, to 
the accompliſhment of his deſign, and, doubt 
leſs, with ſome ſucceſs, yet neither the rapidity 
nor ſucceſs kept pace with his defires. On this 
he publiſhed a ſecond declaration for liberty of cat 
ſcience, dated the 27th of April, of which the 
ſentiments are admirable, founded on views of 
the juſteſt policy, and the cleareſt deductionsof 
reaſon. Speaking of the main object of the 
claration, the king ſays: ** We have reſolved to 
e uſe our utmoſt endeavours to eſtabliſh liberty 
of conſcience, on ſuch juſt and equal four 
s dations, as will render it unalterable, and ſe- 
cure to all people the free exerciſe of thel 
++ religion for ever; by which future ages ma 
++ reap the benefit, of what is ſo undoubted) 
for the general good of the whole kingdom. 
It is ſuch a ſecurity we deſire, without tit 


+: burthen and conſtraint of oaths and tell 


*« which bave been unhappily made by ſome 


% governments, but could never ſupport an 
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« nor ſhould men be advanced by ſuch means 
to offices and employments, which ought to 
be the reward of ſervices, fidelity, and 
« merit.” *—Nothing was ever more true; and 
hd the ſanction of the legiſlature, and not the 
royal will alone, eſtabliſhed the venerable doc- 
tine, the bleſſings of future ages had repoſed 
on their memories. Let ſome praiſe, therefore, 
be given to the man, in whoſe breaſt ſuch juſt 
liſcernment could dwell, though the tendency 
of his real views might be partial, and his 
means of conduct arbitrary. 


Not ſatisfied with publiſhing this declaration, 
the king iſſued an order of council, enjoining 
the biſhops to diſtribute it through their dio- 
ceſes, that it might be read, on certain days, 
m all churches and chapels. What was the 
conduct of the prelates, on this trying occa- 
ton, is well known. Seven of them petitioned 
the king, to be excuſed from diſtributing the 
declaration, „among many other conſidera- 
tions,“ they ſay, from this eſpecially, be- 
* Cauſe the declaration is founded upon ſuch a 
* aſpenſing power, as hath often been declared 
illegal in parliament, and particularly in 
the years 1662, and 1672, and in the be- 
ginning 


* Rapin, p. 762. 
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T ginning of your majeſty's reign. "—They 


were ſummoned before the council; were com. 
mitted to the tower; were tried in the court of Ml ted, 
King's Bench, on the 29th of June, for having and 
uttered a ſeditious libel, for ſuch their petition was and 
ſtyled; and were acquitted, amidſt the ſhouts at St 
and loudeſt acclamations of the cities of Lon. of £ 
don and Weſtminſter. time 
preſ1 
Now, for the firſt time, the king beheld the WM "© * 
precipice, to which he had been gradually ap- nine, 
proaching, and when to recede or advance Wt Ua! 
ſeemed equally full of danger. He tried tie tt 
army and the navy, and both, he ſaw, were dil- bad 
affected, in ſpite of the Catholic officers to cauſe 
whom he had given commands.— Churchmen wher 
and Preſbyterians united for their common ſe— with 

curity : Whigs and Tories were reconciled ; and 
James received advice that a ſecret deſign was 1 
forming againſt his throne. In conſternation M diſtri 
he conſulted the biſhops, what, in this emer-W th 
gency, was beſt to be done; and though the lathe 
advice they gave, in an earlier ſtage of the bu; Gitfa 
ſineſs, might have ſaved the crown, it was now tlema 
too late. The prince of Orange landed on thei! Dr 
5th of November, and the king, after a variety colleg 
of events, abandoned by his friends, inſulted date, 


by his enemies, finally withdrew to St. Ger 
main's, 


I mul 


| 
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I muſt now obſerve that, in the preceding 
May, two more apoſtolic vicars had been appoin- 
ted, father Ellis, of the order of St. 'Bennet, 
and Dr. James Smith. —Ellis was a chaplain 
and preacher to the king, and was conſecrated 
at St. James's on the 6th of May, with the title 
of Epiſcopus Aureliopolitanus.* — Dr. Smith, at the 
time of his promotion, had been nearly ſix years 
preſident of the college in Douay ; and it was, 
we are told, at the recommendation of Cathe- 
rine, the dowager queen, who had become ac- 
quainted with his character, that he was raiſed 
to the epiſcopal office. The Catholic clergy 
had long conſidered him as a faſt friend to their 
cauſe. He was conſecrated in Somerſet houſe, 
where the queen dowager reſided, May the 23d, 
with the title of Eprſcopus Callipolienſis. 


The kingdom was now divided into four 
diſtricts. Biſhop Leyburn reſided in London, 
or the ſouth; Dr. Smith went to the north; 
lather Ellis to the weſtern counties; and Dr. 
Giffard to thoſe more inland. Of the laſt gen- 
tleman it may be remarked, that, on the death 
of Dr. Parker, the royal preſident of Magdalen 
college, he alſo, by virtue of the king's man- 
late, was admitted to the office, March 13. 
whence. 


— — 


Dodd, p. 467. + Ibid. p. 468. 
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whence, after a few months, he was diſplace 
by the ſame arbitrary authority. On each gf 
the vicars, agreeably to the firſt arrangement. 
was ſettled by the king, a ſalary of one thouſand 
pounds per ann. payable from the exchequer 


with a gratuity of five hundred pounds.* Be. 

fore they departed to their reſpective ſtation, WM 7 
they addreſſed a paſtoral letter to the laity of then N 
communion, which breathes an admirable ſpiny, f N 
of benevolence and wiſdom, conveyed in a ſtye tor 
of elegant ſimplicity. But this ſettlement, honor 
ever inoffenſive in itſelf, was not well receiei . 4 
by the public, at a time when their ill-humouF« = 
was afloat, and when much provocation, as MW" rl 
have ſhewn, had been given: wherefore, th. - 
biſhops in the laſt advice which, on his requMEO« fe. 
ſition, they gave to the king, among othen'* 3s: 
things, recommended. That the four foreign, 
© biſhops, whoſtyled themſelves vicars apoſtalca 

© be inhibited from farther invading the e. us 
& cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which, by law, va. bury 
e veſted in the biſhops of the church of EAν ſe 
6 ” dar 
„land.“ f ay 


* Dodd, p. 468. 
+ Rapin, p. 772. 2 
t The reader who wiſhes to ſee an apology for many of 


acts of this unfortunate monarch, may conſult the wo 
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gather Orleans, who drew his information from the mouth of 
the prince himſelf, with whom, he ſays, he converſed at St. 
Germain's as long as he could wiſh.—In an interview, at the 
fame place, with Sir Edward Hales, mentioned by Dodd, p. 421, 
james owned, ** that he came out of England by going too taſt ; 
« and hearkening to ſome Catholics, whom Sunderland inade 
u uſe of for his own ends.“ 


The relation of the regulars, which had been long ſilent, thvs 
ſpeaks of the reign of James: ** To Charles ſucceeded that moſt 
« pious and ever to be remembered Catholic king, James II. in 
« whoſe reign, the cauſe of the innocent faithful, which had 
# long been oppreſſed, began to revive a little. For he, worthy 
« of eternal praiſe, made that cauſe his own, and, from the be- 
ginning of his reign, was occupied with the care of eſtabliſhing 
« it, He was willing, he was ardently defirous; he even com- 
« manded the public exerciſe of the true religion, for the gene- 
« ral good, and to the general joy ; and in ſome cities he eſta- 
« hliſhed colleges and ſeminaries. He permitted prieſts, ſecu- 
« ar and regular, to frequent the palace: he procured the con- 
« ſecration of four biſhops in the royal chapel; and for them, 
« 28 vicars apoſtolic, he divided the realm into four diſtricts, 


f tor each might ſeverally govern the prieſthood and the 
« flock.” 


This meaſure, though every where applauded by good 
men, the heretical biſhops only, and the primate of Canter- 
« bury, and other Proteſtants, indignantly reprobated: and 
"© tie ſame primate, with cight other biſhops of his own ſtamp, 
* dared to appeal to his majeſty and wickedly to inſinuate, that 
the government of the provinces ought to be adminiſtered, 
* agreeably to the pretended laws of the country, the Catholics 
to be ejected from their employments, their ſchools to be 
* ſuppreſſed, and the vicars apoſtolic to be deprived of their 
* juriſdiction, Not yet ſatisfied, they even pleaded for the 
* liberty to perſuade the king (horrible to utter!) to embrace 


the 
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j i But that invincihl 

f the Engliſh reformation. : | 

5 _— 2 Fes and malice could drive from his 

6 thr was here unconquerable ; and he prefered rather u 

i A to another land, than to loſe that kingdom which 

40 er realms and worldly treaſures, committing himlet 

6 — the prince his ſon to the care of that Being, in what 
« cauſe he had ſo gloriouſly ſuffered. 
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From the appointment of vicars apoſtolic in the reign of 
James II. to the preſent year, 1793» 


Tur reflections full of anxiety and fore- The Revo. 
Ree at l lution not 
ing alarms, that agitated the minds of the unfavoura- 
Catholics, I need not deſcribe, when they be- ble to the 
my * | Catholics. 
eld the retreat of king James, and the maze of 
lificulties into which his enthuſiaſtic zeal, and 
ite imprudent counſel of their friends, had pre- 
dpitated them. The popular reſentment, as 
le retired, had riſen; and had deſtroyed their 
chapels in London in other places. Fhey 
contemplated the progreſs of the Revalution, pro- 
deeling in a firm and uniform courſe, that 
zued the capacity of the managers and their 
Aa unvarying 
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unvarying purpole, through a ſucceſſion of ay: 


ful acts, to ſome great and final iſſue. Nor F 
was it long, before this iſſue became manifeſ, nf 
by the ſettlement of the crown, the ſolemn de. op 
claration of reghts that accompanied it, and in W,..: 
thoſe rights by the ſanction of that eternal ſed, 
principle—that all power is a voluntary delegation fron WM... 1 
the people, to be exerciſed for their good by them to un WiM1..; 
its exerciſe is entruſted, main 
The evils which the Catholics had appre- 7 
hended, did not befal them; and after the firſt Nins f 
ferment was over, and the people ſaw that, with Nico. 
the flight of their late king, every meaſure eme 
his adminiſtration was annihilated, had the C- Heir 
tholic party been diſpoſed cordially to accede = 
to the new ſettlement, they would have had ine, 
little to ſuffer from a prince who was never a-WF..:.. 
cuſed of bigotry in religion, and whole great tall 
ambition it was, from motives of perſonal acc) 
grandiſement, not to weaken by diſunion, bu Hence 
by union to invigorate the arm of governmett. Wh. fr 
But the minds of Catholics, at that period, liv 
the minds of many of their fellow-citizens, welt to 
ſo obſeſſed with the conviction, ** that the power nz, 
of kings was derived from heaven, and tha: re 
the ſacred inſtitution, therefore, was palp-WM:rin 
*© bly violated in the perſon of the late meme 
„ narch,” that they could not abandon red 


right to the Engliſh throne, or even be csi! 


tented paſſively to ſubmit to him, whom 0 
nation 
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nition bad choſen to be their governor. The 
beauty, therefore, the ſublimity, the truth of 
thoſe principles they were unable to compre- 
hend, that the Revolution had conſecrated, and 
which, when a few years more ſliould be elap- 
ſed, their deſcendents would learn to revere 
and to cheriſh, as the Palladium whereby all 
that is dear and valuable in life can alone be 
maintained. 


The reader, through the preceding reigns, 
has ſeen, from what cauſes, the Catholics were 
liſcountenanced and often puniſhed with ex- 
reme ſeverity, while the popular hatred againſt 
their religion grew, and from motives of policy, 
rs, ſometimes, encouraged : but, from this 
ime, though the prejudice of the multitude re- 
mined, their governors ſaw in them a party poli- 


Iacobitical ſation, and as ſuch to be diſcounte- 
znced and repreſſed. Some laws, it is true, in 
de rſt, and in other years of William and Mary, 
aſfed againſt them, but their enection was ow- 
ng to particular circumſtances, when the exiled 
nz, for inſtance, meditated ſome attempt for 
e recovery of the throne, or when cauſes of 
arm real or imaginary, prcceeding from the 
me quarter, were excited. Had they ſurren- 
fred their attachment to him they deemed 
err bwtul ſovereign, they might have retained 
Aa 2 their 


ally diſaffected, forming a branch of the great 
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their religion, and have been permitted its prac. 
tice, in eaſe and ſecurity, But, in the Elindneſ 
of their loyalty, they ſo far, even confounded 
faith and politics, as to deem a departure from 
either the fin of herely. , 


From this time alſo, their own controverſy 
about the oaths of fupremacy and allegiance, 
which, as we have ſeen, had long engaged their 
attention, utterly ſubſided; for why diſpute 
about oaths, when the very ſovereignty of the 
perſon was denied, who demanded thoſe teſis of 
fealty * The oaths, themſelves, at the Revolu- 
tion, had been altered; that of allegiance, to gu- 
tify the ſcruples of the adherents to hereditary 
right; that of fupremacy, to eaſe the conſciences 
of the Proteſtant Diſſenters. The preſent difficul- 
ties of the Catholics were removed by neither 
change; otherwiſe they would have acknow- 
ledged, that the firſt oath was cleared from every 
objection, and that the fecond was leſs compli 
cated, being relieved from the whole affirmatis 
clauſe. 


The vicars apoſtolic, I have ſaid, had re- 
paired to their reſpective diſtricts, little forelee- 
ing the event that was ſoon to happen, aud 
which, depriving them of the royal favour and 
of otlier }.enefits they might look to, would, à 


once, cut off their ample means of 1 
| an 
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and reduce them to penury or the dependence 
of a precarious maintenance. Biſhop Leyburn 
was firſt committed to the Tower; but, on the 
zfſurance of his peaceful and inoffenſive charac- 
ter, was ſoon afterwards releaſed : and as his be- 
haviour continued to be irreproachable, occupy- 
ing himſelf in the diſcharge of his paſtoral du- 
ties, he experienced little moleſtation from go- 
vernment, and temporary alarms ſoon ſubſided, 
It was only required that his place of abode 
ſhould not be concealed. *— Dr. Giffard alſo had 
been apprehended; but he met with the ſame 
gentle treatment, as his unoffending conduct 
equally merited. Dr. Smith retired from 
Vork to a gentleman's ſeat in the country, where 
he lived in great eſtimation, practiſing the vir- 
tues, it is related, of the primitive ages. 
Father Ellis alone, from motives of fear, or from 
attachment to his royal maſter, retired with him 
lo St. Germain's, which he afterwards quitted, 
and obtained a biſhopric in Italy. 
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The mode of government, which theſe gen- | 
tlemen permitted, by their means, to be intro- ft 
duced, was thus eſtabliſhed ; and has continued. 
It was an economy, in its obvious nature, molt | + | 
extraordinary and dependent, in which they 81 
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who ſtyled themſelves biſhops, were but the de. 
legated agents or ſtewards of another, while thy 


other, the Roman pontiff, was himſelf the ordi 


nary or immediate biſhop of the Engliſh Catho 
lic church. his biſhop apportioned out to hi 
delegates the quantum of juriſdiction, it ſeemed 
expedient they ſhould exerciſe, which he coul 
recal, limit, or modify, as his own will or their 
conduct might diret. The agents were inde- 
pendent of each other in their reſpective offices, 
(which did but more evince the nature of the 
link that bound them to the Roman chair 
moving equally a-breaſt,” it has been falt 
with ſome wit, „without any mutual relation 
ee coherence, or order among themſelves,” Such 
a ſtate of inſubordination had not before been 
ſeen in the chriſtian church; where paits com- 
bine into unity by a beautiſul and juſt gradaticn, 
each pait poſſeſſed of its proper and eſſential 
energy, and one ſuperintending governor ce 
menting, animating, rounding, ferſecting the 
whole A code ct co-ordinate laws, denomi 
nated canons, had been adapted to this ſyſtem, 
whereby each part muſt be directed, and the 
whole governed. Jo the diſorganiſed or rather 
anomalous ſtate of things, of which I am ſpeak- 


ing, no prim.ti,e legiflation could apply; 1 


did Rome wiſh it ſhould be ſo, ** for all canons 


, 80 are tarown out of doors or deemed ins 2nif- 
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cant, when a government comes in tliat guides 
« itſelf by the placita curiæ Romanæ. * 


The chapter, though ſenſible of theſe defor- 
mites jn the new government, which ſome of 
their wi:ters have ſtrongly portrayed, judged it 
proper, 2s I have related, for peace ſake, ro ac- 
queſce, when reſiſtance could vut generate ſtrife 
and encreaſe the evil. Very early, therefore, 
ater the entrance of vicar Leyburn, in a meeng 
of its members, December 2, 1685, they paſſed 
a reſolutzon, ** 'T hat the juriſdiction of the chap- 
* ter {hall be deemed to ceaſe during the exer- 
* ciſe of biſhop Leyburn's authority.” But 
they ſubjoined the enſuing clauſe; “ unleſs we 
* perceive ſuch an oppoſition raiſed againſt our 
authority, as ſhall manifeſtly tend to its de- 
* ſiruction.” Þ This they added from a well- 
grounded apprehenſion, that Mr. Leyburn had 
brouglit with him from Rome private inſtruc- 
ions to break down the authority of the chap- 
(er, as he thould ſee convenient, it having for 
many years exerciſed ordinary juriſdiction, ſede 
gante, and ſtill claiming the right, and there- 
le being the only obſtacle, that ſtood in the 
yy of the paramount controul of the Roman 
burt. In other reſpedts, they ſubmitted wth 
the 


— 
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the acquieſcence of men to whom concord was moſt 
dear, and in whom the love of order preponde. 
rated over every view of pre-eminence or power, 
But though the chapter ceaſed to act, it did not 
ceaſe to exiſt, meeting at ſtated times, and regu- 
lating its own internal concerns. 


Thus to the laity, moſt of whom the infedion C0! 
of Jacobitiſm had ſeized, to the clergy, who, by {or 
the expulſion of their king, ſaw all their fond tor 
thoughts of preferment and of the exaltation of WM En 
their church at once diſſipated, to the new ſupe- Wl led 
riors of that clergy, whom the ſmiles of Rome the 
muſt, in future, nouriſh, and not the more ſub- to! 
ſtantial favours of an indulgent court, opened I of i 
the era of the Revolution. To the hiſtorian, of 
who confines his views, it is a barren period; Wl ſcie 
but I will glean what I may be able, principally all. 
purſuing, as I have done, the little events of our Wh cou 
church-eſtabl.ſhment, and with them connecting pro 
ſuch incidental materials as may fall in my way. WW into 


When the attempt of James to recover the ll the 
throne. aud who with that intent landed in Ire- Wh © f 
land, had failed of ſucceſs, and when ſome laws, BW miſe 
as I have mentioned, of a perſecuting tendency, Wi ot |: 
had been enacted againſt the Catholics, in the in d 
firſt year of William and Mary, nothing more 
happened till 1693. In this year James medi- 
tated a ſecond attempt which a declaration was t0 
precede, dated St. Germain's, April 17. 1 "Dj 

contam ll: 
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contains many curious clauſes, evincing how 
much the loſs of a crown, or rather, perhaps, the 
hopes of thereby recovering it, could alter the 
tenour of a mind, habitually bigoted and un- | 
bending. He promiſes, ſhould he be received | 
by the Engliſh people, to maintain the Pro- 
teſtant church as by law eſtabliſhed! To which | 
conceſſion, it appears, he had been induced by ö 
ſome of the French biſhops and by ſome doc- | 
tors of the Sorbonne, and which opinion the | 
Engliſh divines that were with him acknow- 1 
ledged, he might in conſcience ſafely follow, though | 
themſelves did not ſubſcribe to it. He promiſes 
to leave the teſt laws in full force! The repeal 
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of which, it ſeems, he now viewed as a matter 1 
of mere political conſideration, in which con- 4 
Wh ſcience had no concern. He promiſes to repeal 1 N 
al the Iriſh acts, which he had made in that W's 
WJ country while the Catholic parliament fat! He 


promiſes, that the army which goes with him 
into England, {hall be new-officered with Pro- 
teſtants, and that his whole court, on the king, 
the queen, and prince's ſide, {hall be compoſed 
0! Proteſtants! —The ſincerity of theſe pro- 
miles may be doubted, which the forlorn hope | 
ot his ſituation had, probably, extorted: and N 
in diſcourſing with Sir Edward Hales on the 
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ſubje& of the teſt, James made an obſervation 
that ſhews to what his real views tended: 
++ Englita Proteſtants,” ſaid he, ** are very ob 
++ ſtinate, if the things, they deſire, are not 
granted; but if complied with, the eaſieſt 
governed people in the world.“ 


Proceedings The chapter, from the obſervation of ſome 
of the chapter. cars, being now ſenſible that their plan of c- 
queſcence muſt terminate in their own ruin, if 
ſomething were not done to avert it, reſolved 
to addreſs the vicars, thereby to rouſe them 
into action, or to learn, if it might be, what 
their views were. To be jealous of men ſo in- 
fluenced in their thoughts, and ſo directed in 


their actions, was moſt natural. An addreſs, {Ml © 1 
dated November 16, 1693, was therefore ſent Ml © : 
to the three reſident vicars; and that more at- Ml *© a 
tention might be ſecured to its contents, they . 
accompanied it with a note to Dr. Giffard, in 2 
whom they had moſt confidence, reminding WM 8 


him of his former zeal in the common cauſe, 
and entreating his earneſt co-operation. The MW # 
ſubſtance of the addreſs was: 


w 
That the dean and capitulars having feri- WM ſo 
* ouſly reflected on the paſt attempts of their WM. pr 


«© adverſaries, 
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adverſaries, and of the great intereſts for- 
merly made againſt them; and now foreſee- 
ing, that, whenever providence {hall take 
their preſent ſuperiors away, moſt probably 
they ſhould have thoſe ſet over them, whom 
their adverſaries ſhould recommend, as having 
the power of courts to favour them ; whereby 
a gate would be opened for all that miſchief 
to enter in, which has been deſigned for 
many years; whence, by ſubmitting, they 
muſt conſent to their own ruin, or elſe, by 
ſtanding on the defenſive, run the hazard of 
great diſorders, if not of ſchiſm :— Where- 
fore, they beſeech them to take theſe things 
into their moſt ſerious conſideration, and 
make ſome proviſion to prevent the evil ; 
and therefore, ſince the chapter was erected 
and confirmed by two learned and pious 
bilkops, with the advice of divers prelates 
and learned doctors, and with this expreſs 
clauſe, that it ſhould endure until many biſhops 
being appointed in England, many chapters ſhould be 
erecied; that they would either pleaſe to erect, 
in each reſpective diſtri, chapters to ſucceed 
with ordinary juriſdiction; or elſe conclude on 
lome means whereby may be ſecured to the 
preſent chapter its rights and privileges of or- 
vinary juriſdiction, nomination of ſucceſſive 
biſhops, &c. ſede vacante, as bequeathed to it; 
lor thus it was left as abſolutely neceſſary for 
the well-being and preſervation of the body ; 
** NOT 
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nor can they lay it down without forfeiting 
that truſt repoſed in them, being falſe tg 
their body, and to the oath they have taken 
for its fupport, and alſo injurious to the me- 
** morv and the whole proceedings of thoſe 
{+ venerable prelates.”*—It is ſigned by Dr. 
Perrot the dean and nine members, among 
whom is the Rev. Joh Gother. 


The Vicars anſwered: That, as to the 
{+ firſt point, the erefing of chapters, they ſhould 
be willing to tomply, were the thing poſſible 
to be done; but, according to the preſent 


Lt 


e diſcipline, chapters will not be allowed, dre 
„without leave and a confirmation from cha, 
Rome; for though they did not diſown 1 whe 
&* power of doing it in themſelves, as having ordner 
juriſdiction, upon which the former biſhops call 
grounded themſelves; yet, as the practice i all c 
they cannot do it, and that, whenever done, the | 
it will not otherwiſe be effeted, than by the this 
interpoſition of the king (James), which, aW'*7* 
any time, would be ungrateful tothe apoſtolic Far 
'* ſee, and now peculiarly unſeaſonable for HH [ 
** majeſty to propoſe. As to the ſecond point ay 


the preſent chapter, they would, according (0 


++ the authority of all biſhops, leave at then 
« deceaſe 


—ů ——U 
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* Tran/a#. p. $1. Alſo MS. copy of the original nimue, 
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+ I make no comments on a name that is written on & 
tablet of all our hearts. 
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« deceaſe, a vicar general with faculties for ex- 
4 traordinaries, for a limited time, during which 


« jf a new biſhop were not appointed, then | 


they would not, by any act, prejudice the 
chapter, which might proceed as it thought 
6 proper. — Finally, that the nomination of bi- 
„ ſhops was in the king (James), of whoſe 
* goodneſs they bad no reaſon to doubt, and 
to whom they might, with all freedom, make 
their applications; and that they, moſt 
+ aſſuredly, would not prejudice his right.”* 


This anſwer, unſatisfactory and ambiguous, 
drew from Mr. Ward, the ſecretary of the 
chapter, a treatiſe written with great force, 
wherein he proves firſt the neceſſity of ordinary 
juriſdiction, fede vacante, reſiding ſomewhere, 
call it a chapter, a council, or what you pleaſe, as in 
all churches in- general, ſo more eſpecially in 
the Catholic church of England. —2dly, that 


an” * of E 
ge bis is not inconſiſtent with either a delegated epiſ- 
1 copal juriſdiction, or with the added title of 


er apoſtolic. — 3dly, that the preſent chapter is ſtill 
bio: heir apparent of this ordinary juriſdiction, un- 
[nt il each of the preſent vicars ſhall ere& or pro- 
ure to be erected a chapter or ſomething equi- 
geilen in each diſtrict, in which may reſide the 
ordinary 
le * Tranſat, p. 81, Alſo MS, copy of the original murtes, 
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ordinary juriſdiction after their deaths, ſede ig. 
cante.— 4thly, that the preſent vicars, unleſs 
they can procure ſuch ſucceſſion of ordinary 
epiſcopal juriſdiction ſede vacante, as has been 
expreſſed, ought, at their reſpective deceaſes, 
to leave the preſent chapter, as they found it. 


But Mr. Serjeant, irritated by that expreſ- 
ſion in the anſwer, whereby the vicars inſinua- 
ted that they poſſeſſed ordinary juriſdiction in the 
ſenſe it was poſſeſſed by the two biſhops of 
Chalcedon, with his uſual fire and acuteneſs 
combated that aſſert ion in a {ſhort tract, wherein 
he ſhews, by deductions from reaſon, and from 
facts antecedent to, concomitant with, and ſub- 
ſequent to the appointment of Mr. Leyburn, 
that the vicars could pretend to no ordinary 
powers, that they were mere delegates, ſtewards 
of the Roman biſhop, amenable to his will, de- 
pendent on his beck. As certain as it is, 
ſays he, that biſhops can erect chapters in 
their own cities and dioceſes, (which all the 
world knows is moſt certain) ſo certain it is 
(if the words of the vicars were really 
% meant), that they have power to do the 
*+* ſame; and yet they muſt not, or dare not, 
do it, for fear of diſguſting thoſe very per- 


„ ſons that gave them this power. This 1 
©« ſtrangely 
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+ ſtrangely myſterious: They have power 
„given them under their hands to do this, 
and all power is eſſentially ordained for ac- 
tion; and yet this power is not to act, and 
therefore, in effect, is no power, but is d:ſabled 
* f;om acting, which it could not be, but by a 
ſuperior power. And what power can that 
be, but its oppoſite power, the extraordinary 
+ power? Wherefore the extraordinary or /u- 
nan is the commanding and over-powering 
power, and the ordinary (which is of divine 
* inſtitution) is the poor, weak, ſubſervient 
power, and muſt not diſobey it; that is, the 
divine power has no power at all, but what 
the human will allow it: For the world 
agrees, that the ordinary power is dit ine, and 
* the extraordinary human,”* 


Jhe vicars, it is known, did but boaſt when 
ey made» the afſertion; for had their power 
been the fame as that which erected the chap- 
er, (the canonical! exiſtence of which they did 
not dare to controvert) what ſecret apprchen— 
lon cf diſpleaſing Rome or St. Germain's was 
o Impede its exerciſe? Let it alſo be remem- 
bered, that thele vicars, a ſew years before, had 
ten members of the chapter, and ſtrenuous 

adyocates 
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advocates of all its claims. But they now very 
pertinently obſerved, that any attempt to eſiz- 
bliſh or introduce an ordinary authority would, 
at all times, be ungrateful to the Roman ſee,” 
This cauſed the pauſe, and harafled all their 
wiſhes, which, at firſt, I doubt not, were not 
directly unfavourable to the deſires of the cler. 
gy. John Serjeant, however, very ſhreudh 
obſerved, that if the extraordinary power 
++ were permitted to get in a finger, ways 
++ would be found afterwards to bring in its 
whole body.” 

Under this impreſſion, for Serjeant was now 
the ſoul of their exertions, the chapter, the fol- 
lowing year, met in general aſſembly, and hay- 
ing, in their firſt ſeſſions, paſſed ſome internal 
regulations neceſſary to ſtrengthen their pre- 
ſent independence and future permanence, 
they proceeded to the buſineſs of a ſecond at 
dreſs to the vicars, which was prepared and 
read. It ſtated; 


„That, whereas, in their anſwer to the 


* 


* 


ed that, notwithſtanding their ordinary pu 
of erecting chapters, they will not be allowel 
e without leave and confirmation from the ſet 
apoſtolic, and that, therefore, according t 
the preſent diſcipline and practice, the 


could not do it: The aſſembly, without! 
66 deep 
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addreſs of the laſt year, the vicars had declar- 
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deep ſenſe of grief, cannot but repreſent to 
« them, the ill effects that muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low in the reſpective vacancies, (and how 
« Jong they may continue no one knows) they 
% muſt leave at their deaths. The evils are, 
that, without a ſtanding ordinary juriſdiction, this 
cannot properly be called a church; that it 
will be deſtitute of all the advantages waich 
e ſuch juriſdiction brings with it; that it will 
* be without order, expoſed to the encroach- 
ments of adverſaries, and the flowing in of 
« foreigners; that the laity will be deprived 
of the ſacrament of confirmation, which, in 
the vacancy of ſees, cannot be adminiſtered 
without faculties from the ſtanding ordinary 
* juriſdiction, &c. For the prevention of theſe 
and other evils, that their predeceſſors inſti- 
* tuted a chapter for the continuance of ord:- 
rar) epiſcopal juriſdiction, ſede vacante, to endure 
** donec pluribus in Anglia epiſcopis Catholicts conſtitutis, 
* flura in Anglia eriguntur capitula ; and therefore, 
* unleſs this preſent chapter be ſupported, or 
* others erected, thoſe dangerous miſchiefs 
* muſt fall on the clergy and laity. 
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_ * It is well known,” they proceed, that 
we were, divers times, forbidden by king 
Charles II. and his chief miniſters ever to 
* accept of a vicar apoſtolic, as a title and 
authority underſtood to be contrary to the 


ancient laws of this nation, and expoſing 
B b '* Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſubjects to the danger of a Premnire, 
and excluſion from the king's proteRion, 
Moreover, it is well known to you, what re. 
monſtrances we made to king James II. fo 
preventing the admiſſion of ſuch a title and 
authority; and what good intentions he ex- 
preſſed for the obtaining an abſolute ordi- 
nary for us. And finally, it ought alſo, z 
we humbly conceive, to be conſidered in 
what danger we ftill lie from the ſaid laws, 
having a prince upon the throne not of our 
religion, and who we may juſtly fear, may 
be eaſily perſuaded to the execution o 
them.“ 


This being the ſtate of things, that, 
therefore, the dean and chapter of the Eng. 
liſh Catholic clergy now aſſembled, do, with 
all due reſpect, ſupplicate the vicars apo- 
ſtolic effectually to ſolicit the Roman ſee for 
the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a ſucceſſion of ord- 
nary epiſcopal juriſdiclion, ſo neceſſary to this 
country above all others.” Or if you 
ſhall think fit,” they conclude, “to accept 
of our concurrence alſo therein; we ſhall de- 
pute ſuch members to attend you from time 
to time, as may be proper for the carryily 
on, and accompliſhing ſo good a work“ 


The 


* MS. Copy of the proceedings and adts of the chapter, July 13, 19 
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The dean, Mr. Ward the ſecretary, and 
Mr. Gother were deputed to wait on the vicars 
Leyburn and Giffard, who were in London, 
with this addreſs, 


The vicars anſwered: ** That the petition of 
« the aſſembly was moſt reaſonable, and that ſuch 
a ſupplication could not be offenſive to the 
* ſee of Rome, and that they would promote it, 
* when it ſhould be judged a conventent time.“ * 


This convenient time never came. Even 
there are reaſons for concluding that, during 
theſe very tranſactions, the vicars were medi- 
tating the utter ſuſpenſion of all the powers of 
the chapter by a formal decree from Rome. 


- WI Bennet claimed peculiar privileges under the ve ti ſuſpend- 


decrees of popes, and among them even a capitu- 
lar ordinary juriſdiclion in various provinces, which 
ceaſed not, they maintained, aſter the intro- 
duction of vicars apoſtolic, And it was this 
claim, it ſeems, that all along had rendered 
them ſo refractory to the juriſdiction of the 
chapter. The vicars complained to Rome, en- 
treating the abrogation of a claim, which fo ob- 
vouſly ſtood in the way of their ſpiritual admi- 
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The Engliſh monks of the order of St. Its juriſdic- | 
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niſtration.— The other regulars, at the ſame 
time, in virtue of their reſpective immunities, 
pleaded an exemption from the ſame vicarial 
powers, and owned no obedience to them, 
Here was juſt matter for further complaints, 
which the vicars alſo carried to Rome, ſuppli- 
cating that all the regulars, in parochial con- 
cerns, be ſubjected to their controul.* 


No mention is here made of the ſecular 
clergy or of their chapter. It muſt alſo be no- 
ticed, that it was preciſely of theſe exemptions 
that the laſt biſhop of Chalcedon had complain- 
ed; that to maintain them the regulars had re- 
ſiſted; and that the court of Rome, long in- 
portuned on the ſubject, had finally pronounced 
judgment in their favour : Let all and every 
«of the miſſionaries,” it had ſaid, ** uſe their 
++ priviteges and faculties, as they enjoyed them 
before theſe controverſies.” T But then (and 
here lay the bitter provocation) the biſhop of 
Chalcedon ſtrove to remedy the abuſe by his an 
c4ſcopal authority; and when he called on Rome 
to aid him, it was under the ſignature of ond 
narius Anglie & Scotic. The vicars pretend to 
no ſuch power, aſſume no ſuch title: they hum 
bly implore, and Rome reſolves to ſupport ib 


t delegates, that is, to ſupport its own prerogatile 4 
| though, 
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#* Two letters of the vicars, Dodd, p. 328, 529. 
+ Brief Britannia, Dodd, p. 17, 15%, 
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though, by the act, the decrees of former pon- 
if in the caſe both of the benedictins and 
the regulars, muſt be ſuſpended. 


Innocen:, the 12th of the name, ordered a 
ſpecial congregation to meet, before whom he 
lad the ſupplications of his vicars. They diſ- 
cuſſed the ſubject, and decreed, in regard to the 
rſt point: That, by che deputation of vicars 
«* zpoſtolic into England, ail juriſdiction what- 
+ ſoever of chapters, as well ſecular as regular, of 
all the churches of that ſaid kingdom, did 
* ceaſe and doth ceaſe ;z-—but yet only while their 
« deputation or that of others ſo deputed, at 
any time, by the apoſtolic ſee, ſhall laſts 
and not otherwiſe,” * —On the ſecond point, they 
decreed; ** That regulars, thoſe of the ſociety, 
* monks, and all others, be ſubject, in all pa- 
* rochial duties, to the vicars apoſtolic in 
* whole diſtricts they may be placed.” T The 
decrees are dated October 6, 1695; and the 
pontiff, in the following year, confirmed them 
by an apoſtolic ſanction, dated October G, 


1096.4 
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* Decreta, Dodd, p. 529. Ibid. 


+ Having ſtated the cruel condition to which the Catholics 
were once more reduced, by the expulſion of their king, their 
moſt loving tather James, and the new laws then made againſt 
them, the relation of the regulars proceeds to ſay, That, from 
* the appointment ol vicars apoſtolic that internal tranquillity 
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Whether the vicars, under hand, had urged 
the general decree; or whether the Roman 


apoſt 


tone 


court, availing itfelf of the fortunate occaſion, ed th 
involved ſpontaneouſly the chapter of the fore, 
clergy in the ſame ſuſpenſive clauſe, is not di- the | 
ſtinctly aſcertained, This, however, they have ceaſe 
aſcertained, that, by declaring the juriſdigion WI lun u. 
of the chapter to ceaſe ſo long as there ſhall be 
apoſtolic T 
from 
* : ter, t! 
þ „ had not ariſen, which unexperienced men had expected; regul: 
| *« that, in 1694, a George Witham was deputed to Rome with thus t 
« complaints againſt the benedictins and regulars, (above 15 the 
| «© mentioned); that he obtained two favourable decrees, the 
| « regulars not being heard in their defence, and a fingle ad. whom 
| « vocate only having ſpoken in the cauſe of the benedictim; that w 
that while theſe things were ſecretly tranſacted at Rome, i bag th 
&© began to be rumoured at home, that the vicars were deviſing | 
„ ſomething againſt the regulars, under the ſpecious pretext of an t 
| their difobedience ; that the ſuperiors of the regulars, there- WW 1211t ei 
U * fore, determined to write to the ſacred congregation, and Will of cce 
« imagining that the buſineſs would not be terminated fo ſoon Es: 
© or without their privity, that they, in general terms, exhibited Primit 
«© many things againſt the pretended juriſdiction of the vicars 
&© over the regulars; that they finally urged the expediency of 
« delay, that their agents miglit be ſent to Rome, to repreſen 
, the ſtate of religion in England. That, notwithſtanding, 
« the matter reſted here, either becauſe the vicars themſelves © Cree, r 
« were deſirous to perſuade the regulars, that they deſigned ol *xecuti 
« innovation, or they were cautioned by others, leſt bud wentio 
i the ſubject be again diſcuſſed in the congregation, and the. the reg 
« miſrepreſentations be detected, there would be an end of ally * wore 5 
« their confequence, ſince nothing could be more evident tha 
&« that the decree, they had procured, was not adopted to the ſtat | And y 
„ ofthe Engliſh miſhon.” “This, at leaſt, muſt be admitted, . 
Ott 


they conclude, * that the vicars ſtudiouſly concealed their de 
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apoſtolic vicars, ond not otherwiſe, they have ſanc- 
tioned its canonical exiſtence ; have acknowledg- 
ed that its powers are only ſuſpended; and there- 
fore, that it may reſume their exerciſe, whenever 
the preſent extraordinary arrangement {hall 
ceaſe. So true is the maxim of the law, capctu- 
lun nunquam moritur. 


The clergy ſubmitted to this decree; and 
from this time we hear no more of their chap- 
ter, than as a ſociety nominally ſubſiſting by a 
regular ſucceſſion of members. They do well 
thus to perpetuate themſelves; for I view them 
a5 the ruins of a venerable inſtitution, through 
whom has been tranſmitted the fame of men 
that would have dignified any cauſe, and who, 
had their tranſactions been with any other court 
than that of Rome, would, by their perſeve- 
rant energy, have eſtabliſhed amongſt us a form 
of eccleſiaſtical government, independent and 
primitive. 


The 


nn 
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"Cree, never either publiſhing or attempting to carry it into 
execution. Wherefore, by their own means, there was no 
mention of it, it being deemed inadmiſſible in practice, and 
the regulars continued to enjoy their privileges for many 
more years, as will hardly be denied by any one.” 


And yet, as I have mentioned, the pope himſelf, in the fol- 


Nees of the congregation, at the expreſs deſire of the vicars, 
ad commands them every where to be executed and obeyed. 


— 


loving year, confirmed by a brief (which lies before me) the de- 
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The powers delegated to the vicars by the Ro- 
man ſee were in themſelves ample, ſuch as the 
archprieſts had enjoyed, and ſuch as ordinaries 
exerciſe in their reſpective dioceſes; but then 
they are precarious, being revocable at will.— 
In 1696 the vicars, on account of many incon- 


ama 
veniences, petitioned that their powers of di duce 
fenſug in certain caſes might be extended to a and 
longer period. 'They had been granted, I be- I 
lieve, for five years. The ſacred congrega- BMI Burt 
tion anſwered, ** That it could not be done." pe 
They had petitioned, that, without their ap- u 
probation the regulars might not circulate their ec 
indulgences, as they too often did, to the preju- WM * cc 
dice of religion. The ſuperiors of thoſe re- © m 
% gulars muſt be heard on the ſubject,” replied WM he 
the ſacred congregation, * « Ir 
it m 
Thus does a foreign congregation, unknown Wl * hc 
to the prelates of former times, removed to the WM re 
diſtance of Rome, preſume to judge of the ex-WM © th 
pediency of meaſures; and treat the humble WM * ww] 
repreſentations of experienced and honourable WI * bi 
men as the petulant expoſtulations of {choolboys: MI * {« 
et 2 
Nothing more occurs, of a public or private 6 
nature, in the concerns of the Catholics, till tie pa 


11th of William, when the act paſſed for the fo 


- et 
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* Decreta Sacre Congreg. 26 Sep. 1696. 
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ther preventing the growth of popery. The clauſes of 


that act were peculiarly ſevere, made without 
ſufficient provocation for the ſeverity; and 
when the manner in which it paſſed the houſes, 
as recorded by Burnet, is conſidered, we are 
amazed that common humanity could be in- 
duced ſo wantonly to ſport with the fortunes 
and happineſs of its fellow- man. Thoſe who 
brought this bill into the lower houſe,” ſays 
Burnet, ** hoped that the court would have op- 
* poſed it; but the court promoted the bill; ſo 
when the party ſaw their miſtake, they ſeem- 
« ed willing to let the bill fall; and when that 
could not be done, they clogged it with 
many ſevere and ſome unreaſonable clauſes, 
hoping that the lords would not paſs the act; 
„and it was ſaid, that if the lords ſhould 
make the leaſt alteration in it, they, in the 
* houſe of commons, who had ſet it on, were 
* reſolved to let it lie on their table, when it 
„ thould be ſent back to them. Many lords, 
who ſecretly favoured Papiſts, on the Jaco- 
bite account did, for this reaſon, move for 
* ſeveral alterations, ſome of them importing 
a greater ſeverity ; but the zeal againſt po- 
* pery was ſuch in that houſe, that the bill 
* paſſed without any amendment, and it had 
the royal aſſent.” — And yet by this act, 

thus 


* Fiſt. of his own Times. « Mi 
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Reign of 
Anne. 


tended our arms, and engaged in political alter- 
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thus cbtained, Catholics often ſuffered much, 
chiefly on account of the reward of a hundred 


in 
pounds held out by it to informers. let 
art 
In 1701 king James died at St. Germain's; W 
and in the year following, on the 8th of March, the 
died William, of { 
f ſcan 
During the twelve years of Anne's reign, ged 
who now ſucceeded to the throne, the Catholics Ann 
lived, as, ſince the Revolution, they had done, calle 
ſree from moleſtation, ſubject only to ſuch re- urn 


ſtraints as former laws had impoſed. To the 25 th 
queen they were, by no means, diſagreeable: WW this 
She recollected the loyalty they had ever ſheun IS 
to her family; nor did their preſent attach- WF 4 
ment to her unfortunate brother James give her ¶ emot 
diſpleaſure. —The profeſſion of the ſame politi- of t] 
cal opinions with the Tories, contributed not a Cath, 
little to procure them ſome eſteem from that 
powerful party: it removed part of the odium 
that had been annexed to the name of Papilt. 


menc 
ſome 


Still, it is a truth which many facts have con- I 
firmed, that no Tory adminiſtration was ever pope: 
ſincerely diſpoſed to lighten our grievances.— M that { 


The Whigs continued hoſtile to them, not {0 
much from any religious animoſity, as becauſe 
their politics threw ſome weight into the ſcale 
of their opponents. — The nation amuſed with 
the ſound of victories, which on all ſides, at- 


cations, 
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cations, loſt ſight of other objects: Enthuſiaſm 
in politics had taken place of enthuſiaſm in re- 
lgion.— The leading men of the Catholic 


party, though removed from the concerns of 


ſtate, warmly eſpouſed the Tory intereſt ; whilſt 
the multitude, now repoſing from the violence 
of former oppreſſion, enjoyed their preſent 
ſcanty allotment of eaſe, and occaſionally indul- 
ged the vain reflection that, at the death of 
Anne, perhaps, their favourite prince might be 
called to the throne of his anceſtors. In their 
turn, they hated the Whigs, whom they viewed 
as the inſtruments of the revolution; and though 
this event had procured to them their preſent 
tranquillity, it would have been criminal, they 
thought, to have entertained any favourable 
emotions towards them, Such was the temper 
of their loyalty; and, at that time, a Whig- 
Catholic would have been deemed a pheno- 
menon, fit only to excite the deteſtation of 
lome, and the amazement of others, 


In 1706, upon a rumour of the growth of 
popery, attempts were made to bring in a bill, 
that ſhould render more effectual the late act of 
king William. The bill, however, dropt ; and 
an addreſs was made to the queen, that the 


and to be prepared for the next ſeſſion of par- 
lament. What was the iſſue of this return, I 
know not. But ſome years later, when the 

queen's 


vould order a return of all the Papiſts in Eng- 
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queen's intention with regard tq her brother mig 
was much ſuſpected, and the cry of popery pro! 
was again raiſed, a bill paſſed of the ſame ten- wht 
dency as the laſt. By it Catholics are diſabled in ! 
from preſenting to benefices; and the benefices COU! 
in their preſentation are confirmed to the two Got 
univerſities, who may prefer bills in chancery ſam 
to diſcover fraudulent truſts.* This was in once 
1713, the laſt year of Anne, plic? 
During the current of theſe years, as I have 
repreſented them, not untranquil, interna] 
commotions, as uſual, had diſturbed the peace 
of Catholics, I ſhall briefly ſtate the circum- 
ſtance, 
1 
The reader, poſſibly, may know that, ſince tory, 
the year 1641, great diſputes, in regard to opi- hic 
nions, collectively from the name of Janſenius, Wl the ir 
termed Fanſeniſm, had diſturbed the general all th 
mind of the Catholic church. Janſenius was into a 
biſhop of Ipres, who died in 1638, leaving be- ſuits, 
hind him a ponderous manuſcript, entitled WW freu 
Auguſtinus. in which he profeſſed to deliver the WI while 
opinions of the learned father of that name, on WM on the 
the myſterious doctrines of grace and freewil. decret 
The work was printed; and as what is leaſt un- with , 
derſtood by theologians generally commands Wl advan 
| their greateſt attention, ſo was it with this ent af 
migluy WY i firſt 
doctri1 


* 12 Anne, Cap. 14. 
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mighty volume. But I mean not to detail the 
progreſs of the controverly it engendered, into 
which, for more than a century, and eſpecially 
in France, all orders of men, the church, the 
court, the parliaments, entered with the inve- 
teracy of the hardieſt combatants. On the 
ſame ſubject when other controvertiſts were 
once made to engage, it was ſaid, and the ap- 
plication is not diſtant: 


Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate; 
Fixt fate, treewill, foreknowledge abſolute; 
And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt, 
Par. Loſt, b. 2. 


The hiſtory of this controverſy is the hiſ- 
tory, truly, of the Egaremens de Feſprit humain, in 
which, under the ſpecious ſhew of ſupporting 
the integrity of religion and the cauſe of truth, 


all the paſſions to which man is ſubject ruſhed 


into action, and ranged unbridled. The Je- 
ſuits, in this warfare, were the champions of 
jree-will againſt the doctrines of Janſenius; 
while other orders, on the fide of grace, but not 
on the ſide of the Belgian biſhop, whom the 
decrees of Rome had anathematiſed, combated 
with equal ardour. But the controverſy, as it 
advanced, branched out widely, taking differ- 
ent aſpects, and involing various matter. He, 
at firſt, was a Janſeniſt who admitted the real 


doctrines of the ſet; then he, who refuſed to 


ſubſcribe 
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ſubſcribe unconditionally to the decrees of Rome; tot 


he who appealed from thoſe decrees to a general lool 
council; he, who, rejecting the doctrines, main- was 
tained that they were not to be found in the part 
volume Auguſtinus; he, who withed to remain pro: 
paſſive on the queſtion; he, who could believe pute 
that a Janſeniſt might be an honeſt man; he, ſan 
that did not admire all the maxims and ma- broa 
neuvres of the Jeſuits; he, in fine, that was 
not a friend to their order. F 
male 
As the Engliſh Catholics, particularly their as it 
miniſters, were educated abroad, it may be {irov 
conceived, how deeply they were ſunk in the WW + it 
abyſs of that interminable diſpute; and that Again 
when they returned to England, they brougit lumr 
with them the animoſity contracted in their WF to lif 
ſchools. The reader will, likewiſe, recollect, N cred 
that no cordial goodwill had ever ſubſiſted be- carric 
tween the Engliſh clergy and the Jeſuits, the WF intro 
origin and progreſs of whoſe quarrels I traced. infor 
At this time, therefore, when other cauſes of IM Engli 
mutual diſlike had ſomewhat ſubſided, new ma- {tain 
ter of reproach was found in the Janſeniſtic the vi 
controverſy. The theological and moral prit- Smith 
ciples, in which the clergy were educated, had plaini 
rather a tendency to the fide of Janſeniſm, (3 brethy 


all truth, in its human progreſs, converges, 4 
certain points, to the meandering line of ei- 
ror) ; while the principles of the Jeſuits, on the 


other hand, were thought to incline too much 
tq 


1 

1 

1 

1 

[4 
5 
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o the exploded doctrines of Pelagius, and the 
looſe maxims of ſome modern caſuiſts. Thus 
was a ground eſtabliſhed, on which the ſpirit of 
party could raiſe its ſtructure of malevolent re- 
proach, and inſidious imputation. It was im- 
puted to the clergy, that they were fainted with 
ſanſeniſm. The calumny began firſt to be 
broached about the year 1706.“ 
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The imputation originated, perhaps, in 
malevolence; perhaps, in wantonneſs. Be that 
as it may; the clergy reſented the charge, and 
ſirove as ſeriouſly to repel it, by every effort, 
as if ſome ſecret conſciouſneſs pronounced 
zgainſt them, or they really feared the ca- 
lumny. Rome that liſtens to every tale, as if 
to liſten to tales befitted the dignity of her ſa- 
cred congregations; and to whom every tale is 
carried, ſince carrying of tales has proved an 
introduction to favour; Rome, I ſay, was ſoon 
informed, that the hitherto fair fame of her 
Engliſh Catholic clergy was not free from the 
ſtain of Janſeniſm. As the report circulated, 
tie vicars ſtrove to ſtem its progreſs; and Dr. 
smith from the north, in a letter to Rome, com- 


plaining of the groundleſs charge, exculpates his 1 0 bf 

g ti i | 

brethren, and atteſts their orthodoxy. Towards 11 0 

N | q / 
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Secret Policy, Lett. 19, 20, 21. A work written with too iſh [4 
Much acrimony, but which contains truth, | [ | 
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the cloſe of his letter, he ſays: ** One thing 
„more I add, that myſelf, my col eagues, and 
* my clergy are ſo deſirous of peace and of a 
„ tranquil life, that we have ever paſſed over 
* ſuch ſublime controverſies, deeming them 
better adapted to the ſchools, than calculated 
improve the manners of our people.”* 


ry 


This was in 1707. Yet two years after, 1 (ri 
find a liſt of charges tranſmitted into England Lett 
from the holy Roman office. The charges ume 
were, * that many who were converted to the 
faith by the ſecular clergy, ſpoke irreverently 7 
of the pope, of the invocation of ſaints, and 
of indulgences; that many kept in their orz- 
„ tories the portraits of Arnald and St. Cyran 
* (noted French Janſeniſts); that many books, 
either plainly Janſeniſtical, or nearly ſo, had, 


within the laſt years, been tranſlated from Tt 
* the French, and printed; that a certain Engla 
e prieſt in the county of Durham inſtructing in wi 
© ſome ſcholars, read to them the Provinad a 


Letters; that he ridiculed indulgences, 7 
«© that 


CE — ͤ A[—B —— = 
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Letter of Dr. Smith, Dodd, vol. g, p. 519. * tha 

* The Letters of the virtuous and eminent Paſcal, Swi + 


morale et la Politique des Jeſuites, begun to be written in 105 
« Tout y eſt purite, dans le langage,” ſays an excellent cf 
«© nobleſſe dans les penſces, ſolidite dans les raiſonneme 


« fineſſe dans les railleries ; et par-tout un agrement que l 
| 61 © 
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„that (of the order of St. Francis) termed 
« Portiuncula, ſaying, that indulgences did not 
+ ſatisfy the divine juſtice for temporal puniſh- 
ments, but were a relaxation only of cano- 
e nical penances, as enjoined by the church.” “ 
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It is not eaſy to be ſerious in the diſcuſſion 
of ſuch tralh. The clergy, however, affected a 
ſerious air, and from London addreſſed a long 
Leiter to their brethren in the country,“ in teſ- 
timony,” as they expreſs it, of their innocence 
a to the aſperſion of Fanſenſm,” dated Nov. 29, 
1709, They had collected the opinions of the 
vicars apoſtolic, of the ſuperiors of the regulars, 
and even of the provincial of the Jeſuits, all 
which they ſtate, ſhewing how unfounded the ac- 
cuſation was. 
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England were thus calumniated, that the college, volved is — 


in which many of them had been educated. =_ accuſa- l 101 
ſhould eſcape uninjured. I related the riſe and 1 | 
progreſs of that eſtabliſhment, (the college of 


It could not be, while the clergy reſiding in The college [ | | | 
a4} 
f 


0 


" ne trouve gueres ailleurs.” Paral. des Anc. et des Mod. p. 121. 
—He that has read theſe famous Letters will ſubſcribe to the 
anitique : he that has not read them, has loſt a pleaſure which 
lteir peruſal only can compenſate. 

* Copy of an Information, Dodd, p. 519. 

Letter by order, &c. Dodd, p. 524. 
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Douay) which afterwards continued to be the 
aſylum of many diſtreſſed Catholics, and the 
principal nurſery of our youth. Its diſcipline, 
under a ſucceſſion of able men, had remained 
unrelaxed, its morals pure, its learning on a leyel 
with that of Europe, the principles of its religi- 
ous inſtruction found, unſophiſticated, and ge- 
nuine. Its preſent ſuperior was Dr. Edward 


Paſton.* 


a m. 
prin 
ed, ' 


ſoon 


teſte, 

The accuſation carried to Rome was, That nary. 
many and divers profeſſors and ſcholars in that lh of ti: 
college publicly taught and learnt the falſe doc- 2. 1 
trine of Janſenius. dau 


remay 
His holineſs Clement XI. in great irritation, Wl rears, 


commanded meaſures inſtantly to be taken to Wi ſugul 
ſtop the ſpreading evil, ſignifying to the viars i their 

apoſtolic, ** that he ſhould otherwiſe be necell- WMtheir 
tated to ſuſpend the penſion, or rents, uſually WM equal] 
allowed to the college, and convert them to other WM verity, 
uſes.” {—The vicars exerted all their powers; ¶ after a 
the preſident of Douay and his profeſſors welt ¶ uon, 
equally active; for, in addition to the menacs I and in 
of the pontiff, it was likewiſe rumoured, that! charity 
plan was formed to expel the clergy, and tram ton al 


fer their college into other hands. And d 
'thi 
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* Dodd i + Letter of Dr. Witham, Dodd, p-# 
$ Ibid. ' 7 4/9 + Letter of Dr. Smith, Dodd, p. 520 | 
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this plan, and of the whole malevolent tranſac- 
tion, the Jeſuits were ſaid to be the contrivers 
and agents.“ 


Dr. Howarden, the ortiament of the college, 
à man of uncommon abilities, but at whom the 
principal ſhaft, barbed by malice, had been aim- 
ed, was removed from his proſeſſorſhip; and 
ſoon a cloud of witneſſes appeared; who at- 
teſted the innocence and orthodoxy of the ſemi- 
nary. The firſt Teſtimonial was from the heads 
of the univerſity and town of Douay, dated Feb. 
2, 1708, who declare, ** that the college of the 
ſecular clergy ſituated amongſt them, had been 
remarkable, for above one hundred and forty 
years, for piety and purity of doctrine; for their 
ſingular erudition in Greek and Hebrew; for 
their ſtudies of philoſophy and divinity ; for 
their exactneſs in diſcipline ; and that they were 
equally enemies to looſe morals, and aſſected ſe- 
verity,”f—'The court of St. Germain's, in 1710, 
ater a minute ſcrutiny, make the ſame declara- 
ton, that the charge of Janſeniſm was a, falſe 
and invidious calumny, as juſtice, they ſay, and 
charity, compelled them to depoſe. A viſita- 
tion alſo of the college, by command of his ho- 
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lineſs, came in aid of theſe ſolemn atteſtation 
of its friends.* 


Thus, in ſome ſuſpence, the matter hung, 
for the truth of the adage, calumniare fortiter, al- 
qud adherebit, was daily verified, till the Roman 
biſhop, convinced by two formal ſubſcriptions to 

all the decrees of his court againſt Janſeniſm, 
one by the vicars apoſtolic in 1710, the other by 


the ſuperiors of the college in 1714, command- * 
ed cardinal Paulucci to ſignify to the parties, 
that he was pleaſed with their obedience, and i 
fatisfied of their innocence. 1 
came 

The clergy, I believe, have never cordially 2 
forgiven this attack upon themſelves and their ¶ moſt 
college, which no provocation incited, or the ¶ conce 
femblance of guilt urged. And what muſt we vrete: 
think of the religion of men, whoever they verſu: 
were, who could wantonly affail innocence and H ſuffere 


the pureſt character of faith? I know not, un- Wh, th 
der what caſuiſtry it is, that the work of defama- vas n. 
tion is thus permitted: under what caſuiltry dome 
it is, that deſigns and motives, of every evil ten ¶prejud 
dency, are thus imputed : under what caſuiſtry i 
is, that erecting a tribunal in his own breaſt, 3 


ſelf-conceited mortal calls his fellow-creatures 
before 


religio 
tics th 
WO w. 
nation 
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* Dodd, p. 
t See Dog, p | 522, 
Letters of Banlucei, MS and Dodd, p. 523 
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before it, and condemns or acquits them, as the 
current of bigotry, or of prejudice, or of falſe- 
piety may run. How truly humiliating to the 
honeſt pride of our natures is the hiſtory of all 
rlipioniſts! Arrogating to themſelves the office of 
heaven's vicegerents, even in its moſt myſteri- 
ous ways, they pretend to be the champions of 
its truths, while they inſult reaſon, the faireſt 
of heaven's gifts, and expoſe, if they can, to 
ſhame, the deareſt bleſſings of man, probity of 
manners and innocence of heart! 


In the following reign of George I. who 
came to the throne, purſuant to the act of ſuc- 
ſion, in 1714, the ſtory of the Catholics is al- 
moſt a blank, if we except the attempt raſhly 
concerted, in the enſuing year, to reſtore the 
pretender, in which attempt ſome few of that 
perſuaſion were unfortunately engaged. They 
ſuffered; and the Jacobitiſm of the party, awed 
by the ſevere leſſon, began to wane. The king 
was not their enemy. Unacquainted with our 
domeſtic quarrels, and therefore free from the 
prejudices they imprint, he could view in our 
religion no cauſe of jealouſy : but our poli- 
tics threw ſome weight into the ſcale of a party, 
no were his enemies, and, from this conſide- 
ation only, he was hoſtile to us, 


As T have often blamed the politics of Rome, 
illingly I would lower that cenſure, when an 


Cc3 occaſion 
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occaſion ofſeis. In 1716 it was ſignified to his 
holineſs, Clement XI. that the Engliſh Caths- 
lics, by perſevering in their oppoſition to the 
eſtabliſhed government, expoſed to ruin tbe 
cauſe of religion and their own domeſtic con- 
cerns. He, therefore, commanded a declaration 
of allegiance to be drawn up, to which the Ca- 
tholics ſhould ſubſcribe; and which, by the nun- 
cio at Bruſſels, was tranſmitted to the vicars 
apoſtolic. | From the letter written by the nun- 
cio on the occaſion, it appears, that the matter 
had been ſome time in agitation on both ſides 
the water, and that Rome, provided the cauſe 
of religion (as ſhe, doubtleſs, interpreted that 
cauſe) were not touched, would permit an oath 
of complete fealty to be taken. In purſuance of 
this order, or intimation, or permiſſion from 
Bruſſels, the heads of the Catholic miniſtry met, 
and modelled an oath agreeably to the pontilt's 
declaration. The oath was, 


I ſwear, and promiſe a true and univerſal 
ſubmiſhon to king George; and that I will 
attempt nothing in order to diſturb the peace 
and tranquillity of the realm: Moreover ] de- 
© clare, that I will neither ſue for, nor accept 
++ of, any diſpenſation from this oath.” 


* 


** 


Government, it is ſaid, was willing to cunt: 
tenance the project; but it miſcarried as other 
uch projects had done. The undilceming 


cron 
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crowd of Catholics, wedded to their Jacobitiſm, 
repreſented the movers in the buſineſs as the 
foes to their religion, while the pretender's ad- 
herents ſo conducted their oppoſition at Rome, 
that his holineſs, unwilling to offend a fallen 
prince, who had retired to his court for protec- 
tion, interfered no longer. He left us, ſays my 
author, to the humiliating option, qui vult decipi 
ckcipiatur. 


Though the oath be, undoubtedly, expreſ- 
five of ample allegiance; yet the cloſing clauſe, 
it muſt be admitted, bears a ſuſpicious aſpect, 


It declares, that no diſpenſation will be ſued for, or 


accepted: but it rejects not the right of granting 
ſach diſpenſation; as if the Roman court really 
poſſeſſed that right, but, in the preſent circum- 
ſtances of the Engliſh Catholics, it were not 
prudent to exerciſe it.—And how opportune, it 
may be ſaid, was the occaſion, for diſclaiming, 
with the diſpenſing doctrine, the monſtrous pre- 
r»gative alſo of depoſing princes, had it been the 
wii of Clement to give to the Britiſh court a 
latisfactory proof, that he had renounced the 
proud pretenſion. With a facility that politi- 
claus know, he permits his Roman Catholics to 
ſacrifice at the ſhrine of intereſt the whole here- 
ditary claim of the Stuart line, though that claim 

0 by 
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* Providential allegiance, MS. by Dodd, P. 20. 
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by many was eſteemed divine; while not a grain 
of a prerogative, obviouſly abuſive and in prac- 
tice ſubverſive of all ſocial order, will he ſurren- 
der.— I muſt remark alſo, that this interference 
in our internal politics is to me a circumſtance 
of extreme humiliation. He permits, or he for- 
bids, us to ſwear allegiance to our ſovereign, 
and he orders his nuncioes to ſignify the form 
of words we may adopt. I have lamented with 
wy brethren that arrangement, which entailed the 
dependence on us. While our immediate MW card 
e ſuperiors, they ſaid, are commiſſioners from MW hon 
the pope, his will muſt be their rule, and by! 
„their will muſt be ours,” Againſt this 1 cour 


proteſt. IS cauſ 
| | to tl 
Dr. Strick. Still in 1719 another project was formed to after 
72 favour the Catholics, to which, as it is related, The 
the miniſters of the crown cordially acceded. h. 
A committee of Catholics, therefore, met, and tc 
ſome progreſs ſeemed to be made. But the alwa 
ſpirit of Jacobitiſm ruſhed in; their meaſures I ly re 
were diſconcerted; and the project ſoon diſ- I life : 
ſolved in air.“ The principal agent in this bu- IO pels 
ſineſs was Dr. Strickland, afterwards biſhop of 
Namur, a man of parts and of ſingular enter- 8 
priſe, and whoſe intimacy with the king of Eng-: agair 
land, had it been permitted to operate, might I had | 
9. | 4 have 


* MS. A-count of the tranſacbion. 
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have enſured ſome ſucceſs. I have before me 
letter, written by the doctor after his promo- 
tion to the ſee of Namur, wherein, vindicating 
himſelf from certain charges, he briefly ſtates 
ſome principal incidents of his life in France, 
where he was educated; in the court of Stani- 
ſaus king of Poland, from whom he obtained 
the honour of the Roman purple, which he at- 
terwards reſigned; at Rome, where he acquired 
the eſteem of Clement XI. and of the college of 
cardinals; at Vienna, which he thrice viſited, 
honoured by the emperor, and finally rewarded 
by.him with the mitre of Namur; in the Britiſh 


court, where he exerted all his influence in the 


cauſe of his Catholic brethren, to reconcile them 
to their ſovereign, and their ſovereign to them, 
after the diſaſtrous events of the laſt rebellion. 
The charges brought againſt him were that 
he was an enemy to his religion, and inclined 
* to Janſeniſm.” So does malevolent bigotry 
always ſhoot her darts. To the firſt he ſeriouſ- 


ly replies by enumerating the txanſadtions of his 


life: the ſecond provokes a ſmile, but he re- 
pels the charge. 


Some laws, even in this reign, were made 
againſt Catholics.* In the firſt year, the king 
had ſignified his conſent by a meſſage to the 


| commons, 
— H— — 
* 1 Geo, cap. 50. cap. 55 3 Geb. cap. 18. # .% 
% * 1 
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commons, that the two third parts of the profits of 01 
the lands of popiſh recuſants convict, which, by 8 
a Jaw juſt enacted, were to be ſeized for ſuch re- pa 
cuſancy, might be applied towards ſuppreſling 75 
the rebellion then lately made: and to the end * 
the ſaid two third paits might be the better oh 
known, commilhoners were appointed to make ha 
proper enquiries. Dr. Strickland ſays, he wa eg 
very inſtrumental in mollifying the execution WM dre 
of that ſevere at. At the ſame time, the com- 
milhoners were to enquire, what Papiſts had 

not taken the oaths, or in default thereof reg: con 
Kered their names and eſtates, as another ad teri 
prefcribed. By which act, all moneys arifing WW 7, 
out of the ſaid eſtates, were to be appropriated a 
to the uſe of the public. On the 19th of Fe- ſped 
bruary 1719, a report, figned by the commiſ- he 
ſioneis, was preſented, containing the names of The 
the Papiſig-who hed regiſtered their eſtates, ay ven, 
the yearly rent of the ſame, amounting in the 125 
whole to 384.9501. over and above large ſums her 
ariſing from time to time for fines payable by WF .... 
leaſc-hold and copy- hold tenants. gage 


"4 | . in tl 
Ain, in 1723, the Catholics being accuſe! took 


el having, by favouring plots and rebellion, guls 
bronght additional expences on the realm, .. 5 
freſii burthen was laid on them. It was enacted ., 9 
Abat, 1 in lieu of the ſaid two thirds for one 
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ſorſeitures, there ſhould be raiſed, within the 
year, the ſum of 100,0001. upon the eſtates of 
Papiſts, for the uſe of the public, over and 
zbove their double taxes, to be aſſeſſed in each 
county agreeably to a ſtated calculation. —The 
names of the counties and the ſums to be levied 
in each may be ſeen in the act,“ whence ſome 
eſtimate may be formed of the encreaſe or de- 
creaſe of our religion ſince that period. 


The thirty-three years of George the ſe- Reign of 
cond's reign, which began 1727, exhibit no ma- _ 
terial change in the condition of Catholics. 
They continued in the ſame ſtate of tranquillity, MM | 
broken only by occaſional alarms, unengaged | 
ſpectators of thoſe turbulent ſcenes, in which we 
the nations of Europe were ſucceſſively occupied. Ws iff. 
The rebellion of 1745 aloneunfortunately inter- | 
rened, to ſtem the progreſs of public favour, re- pt 
wing egiinſt them the malevolence of ſome, _ 10 
the prejudices of many. Few Catholics joined th | W | 
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rebel ſtandard; but the cauſe was known to en- 1 | 
zage their wiſhes. In the. declaration, publiſhed | Wy 
in the name of James III, by his ſon when he i 
took poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, among other ſin- WIEN. 
gular clauſes is the following: * We ſolemnly mitt! 
* promiſe 10 protect, ſupport, and maintain the 
* church of England as by law eſtabliſhed in all her 
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rights, privileges, poſſeſſions, and immuni. 
© ties whatſoever; and we ſhall, on all occaſſi- 
« ons, beſtow marks of our royal favour on the 
whole body of the clergy, but more particu- 
© larly on thoſe whoſe principles and practices 
e ſhall beſt correſpond with the dignity of 
their profeſſion. We alſo ſolemnly promiſe 
{+ to grant and allow the benefit of a toleration 
„to all Proteſtant Diſſenters, being utterly 
e averſe to all perſecution and animoſity on 
e account of conſcience and religion.” The 
prince in his manifeſto goes further: * We 
e come not, ſays he, to impoſe upon any a re- 
© ligion which they diſlike, but to ſecure them 
* all in the enjoyment of thoſe which are re- 
©« ſpectively at the preſent eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. And if it 
„ ſhall be deemed, that any further ſecurity 
be given to the eſtabliſhed church or clergy: 
We hereby promiſe, in our father's name, 
ce that he ſhall paſs any law that his parliament 
„ ſhall judge neceſſary for that purpoſe.” 


The declaration, conveying the ſolemn pro- 
miſe of maintaining the eſtabliſhed Proteſtant 
church, was written, it muſt be noticed, 
Rome; and the laſt clauſe of the manifeſto, we 
may preſume, had the ſanction of the ſame ve- 
nerable caſuiſts!—In neither of the inſtruments 


are the Catholics mentioned. 


Some 
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Some internal concerns of the body require 
notice. —The brief of Innocent XII. which I 


413 


e 
between the 
vicars and 


mentioned, obtained in 1696, and which de- regulars. 


fined the ſubmiſſion due from the regulars to 
the vicars, either from the remiſſneſs of the 
latter who choſe not to preſs an unwelcome 
authority, or from the reluctance of the former 
to obey, had not produced the deſired effect. 
Unpleaſant controverſies, therefore, occaſion- 
ally happened, as I find them particularly no- 
ticed in 1732, 1736, 1738; and complaints of 
the refractory diſpoſition of the regulars, who 
ſtill ſpoke of their immunities, and undervalued 
the epiſcopal juriſdiction, were carried to the 
nuncioes in Flanders, and ſometimes to Rome. 
They endeavoured to eſtabliſh a diſtinction be- 
tween faculties and approbation. This, they ac- 
knowledged, they received from the vicars, 
who acted in the capacity of notaries appoin- 
ted to examine and declare, whether the teſti- 
monials, they preſented from their immediate 
ſuperiors, were authentic and in due form: 
but their faculties or functionary powers, they 
inſiſted, were independent of that approbation, 
and received no validity from it. Under theſe 
circumſtances of inſubordination, a direct ap- 
plication was finally made by the vicars to the 
court of Rome, and that application, after 
lome years, was crowned with ſucceſs. The 
cred congregation paſſed a decree, dated 
Auguſt 16, 1745, and Benedict XIV. the ex- 

cellent 
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| cellent Lambertini, confirmed the ſame by a 
| pontifical brief on the ſecond of the following 
month. The Decree is : 


That the regular miſſionaries in Eng- 
' % land, of whatever order they be, ſhall, in 
Z future, receive their faculties of adminiſter- 
| ing the ſacrament of penance, and exerciſing 
' all powers regarding the cure of ſouls, from 
** the vicars apoſtolic in their reſpective di- 
*+ {frrict; and that the ſame vicars may examine 
, ++ them, and for juſt cauſes (legitimis cauſis) to- 
8 *+ tally, or in part, ſuſpend them from the 

*- exerciſe of the ſaid faculties, as likewiſe pu- 
'* nith their miſconduct, and ordain that they 
*+ deſert not, without their permiſſion, the faith- 


6 
ful once committed to their charge, nor pals } 
| the limits of the places aligned to them.““ u f 
} Owing to various impediments, it was not Z 5 

till 1748 that the brief arrived in England, : f 

when the vicars took proper meaſures to carry Wl 

it into execution and to enforce obedience. t 

But the regulars were not diſpoſed filently to WM ** © 

ſubmit. The decree, as was obvious, had been f h 

obtained without their participation, and they . * 

knew the temper of him who had been prin- 3 

; cipally inſtrumental in obtaining it. Where- - I 
fore they requeſted, ** that its publication and WI 0 

( 


* execution might be deferred, till they ſhould 
„ have 


® Breve Ben. XIV. an. 1745+ 
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„have been heard in the Roman court.” Ihe 
requeſt was not granted; on which a memortal 
of great length was prepared, and diſpatched 
with an agent to Rome. It contains a liſt of 
reaſons, rather ſpecious, certainly, than found, 
why, without injuring the cauſe of Catholics, 
the decree neither ought, nor can be, reduced to 


practice. But then the cauſe of the Catholics, 


we muſt underſtand, is ſuppoſed to be involved 
in the nearer cauſe of their own immunities. 


They remind Benedict of the ſupport that 
is due to his own ſee and to the acts of his pre- 
deceſſors. By them,” they ſay, . it was 
* conſtituted, that the regulars ſhould enter 
England not to be approved, but already poſ- 
ſeſſing an approbation given by their own 
ſuperiors, in the pontiff's name, an approba- 
* tion that immediately flows ſrom the holy 
e ſee, which no one can revoke, but that ſee, 
or he who preſides over the Engliſh miſſion, 
* the cardinal protector. Doubtleſs,“ they 
go on, * it is for the intereſt of that ſee to 
have many immediately ſubje to it, that is, 
* many of whom the pope 1s himſelf the im- 
* mediate biſhop and dioceſan. Since, there- 
fore, from the time of the reſormation, all 
juriſdiction in England has devo.ved, jure 
* divino, on the holy ſee, and it has acquired, 
by the preſcription of two hundred years, 
the right to itſelf of immediate ſubjection as 

ts to 
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to an ordinary and dioceſan ; while England, 
on her ſide, has alſo acquired a preſcriptive 
right ofdependence on the ſame holy ſee: it is 
become expedient, that noderogation be made 
from that mutual ſtate of juriſdiction and de- 
pendence, by the intervention of another au- 
thority; even it is proper, that of it ſome 
ſubſiſtent ſign remain. But there can be no 
ſign more proper, more uſeful, or more juſt, 
than that the regulars, who are the eſpecial 
children and ſubjects of the Roman ſee, when 
ſent into England, be approved by their ſu- 
periors under a commiſſion from his holi- 
neſs; for thence the vicars apoſtolic and 
others may learn, that the pontiff is theirs 
and England's dioceſan.”—** Nor can any 
event,” they proceed, ** ſo much diminith 
in England the authority of Rome, as the 
abſolute ſubjection of the regulars, notwith- 
ſanding their privileges, to the apoſtolic 
vicars, eſpecially as ſome of them ſo deſpiſe 
the Roman ſee, as very lately to have threa- 
tened with the vengeance of the penal laws 
certain regulars, if, as the canons ordain, 
they carried their cauſe thither.“ *—Por theſe 


and other reaſons, they ſupplicate from Bene- 


dict a repeal of the obnoxious decree. 


Gon, and to which is ſubjoined the above memorial, ſpeaks 8 
| t 


But 
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* Rationes contra Decretum, MS. 
+ The relation of the regulars, which was written on this occi” 
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But no repeal was obtained: even, a few 
years later, in 1753, to remove, if poſſible, 
cvery occaſion of diſcontent, and to eſtabliſh a 
general ſyſtem whence peace and concord 
might flow, Benedict iſſued a final brief, that 
ſanctions all preceding meaſures, and lays down 
nies, whereby prieſts of every deſcription, ſecu- 
lar and regular, muſt be directed. To theſe 
injunctions all ſubmitted; and the happy effects 
of a juſt ſubordination have been experienced. | 
The mind of Benedict was above the little po- nn 
licy which could influence the councils of many 
of his predeceſſors; and though, doubtleſs, he 
might wiſh to cheriſh the immunities of the 
regulars, as the main props that bolſtered up | 


23 - 
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the decree, and of the vicars who procured it; with great aſperity. 
* Notwithſtanding the ſtate of diſtreſs,” it ſays, © in which all 
«* miſſionaries lived, it was the eternal deſign of the vicars to 
ſubjugate the regulars to their will.” The ſame idea is often 
repeated in ſtronger terms: It then dwells on the merits, on 
the labours, on the exemplary lives of the regulars, who in num- 
ber even exceeded more than half of the four hundred prieſts 
employed in England. The ambition, it concludes, of the 
vicars finally prevailed; and by miſrepreſentation and ſurrep- 
titious means the fatal decree found its way into England. 


” 
. E 


To this part of the relation the vicars replied, in a letter to his 
holineſs, retuting each charge, as it was eaſy, and ſubſtantiating 
che urgent reaſons on which they had founded their original ap- 
plication : but, for further information, they refer the pontitf 
to their agent, Dr, Stonor. 


D d his fi 
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his prerogative, yet thoſe props and the prero- 
gative itſelf he knew how to value, when the 
peace of a venerable church was at ſtake, as 


alſo a branch of his own power delegated to 
his Engliſh vicars. 


I ſpoke of one who, among the vicars, was 
principally inſtrumental, I ſaid, in obtaining 
the brief of 1745. That was Dr. Stonor, Epiſ- 
copus T heſpienſis, and vicar apoſtolic in the mid- 
land diſtrict. The office he had exerciſed ſince 
the year 1716, ſucceeding, I believe, to Dr. 
George Witham. He was of the Stonors of Ox- 
forſhire, a gentleman of eaſy fortune; and as 
his mind naturally nervous and penetrating, 
had enjoyed the advantages of an academical 
education in the ſchools of Paris, he brought to 
his native country a ſtock of learning which 
few poſſeſs, and the endowments of a ſuperior 
character. But a certain harſhneſs, it appears, 
rendered thoſe endowments leſs amiable; he 
was, beſides, unbending in his purpoſes when 
once they were formed, and imperious when 
their execution was reſiſted. This I collect 
from the narration of thoſe who knew him, and 
more from many letters and papers he has leſt 
behind him. It was he, I obſerved, who 
planned and conducted the late meaſures for 
the overthrow of the immunities of the regu- 
lars; and they neither loved him when living, 
nor venerate his departed memory. Vet the 
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point he aimed at, and finally accompliſhed; 
was, doubtleſs, agcecable to the ſpirit of eccle- 
faſtical diſcipline, and the means he uſed were 
co-ordinate and juſt. Viewing the independence 
of his mind, the comprehenſion of his thoughts, 
and his extenſive knowledge, I am ſurpriſed 
that he never meditated the reform, the over- 
throw, if you will, of our own irregular church- 
government. The other vicars, ſome of them 
at leaſt, would have followed as he had direc- 
ted; and Lambertini himſelf, I doubt not, 
would have liſtened to the propoſal, and by 4 
decree have ſanctioned it, 


The vicars contemporary with Stonor were 
biſhop Petre, and his aſſiſtant Dr. Challoner in 
the ſouth; in the north Dr. George Witham, 
father Williams, and after him Mr. Diccon- 
lon; and in the weſt fathers Pritchard and 
Yorke. —Father Williams, I think, was an Iriſh 
dominican friar; but by what means, he pro- 
cured the mitre of our northern diſtri, I do 
not find recorded. The circumſtance, how- 
ever, ſhews (for his appointment was generally 


unacceptable), that if the ear of the ſacred 


congregation can be obtained, or due intereſt 
made, very common materials will form a vicar 
apoſtolic. Yet, let me not be ſuppoſed to in- 
timate, that father Williams was not in his con- 
duct irreproachable, and in his manners conci- 


ating : I will alſo add, that he eſpouſed the 
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cauſe of the clergy, and even co-operated to- 
wards the ſuppreſſion of the privileges of the 
men to whom he before belonged.* 


Of bithops Pritchard and Yorke theſame 
cannot be ſaid. The firſt was of the order of 
St. Francis, promoted to his ſee as early as 
1715, the other a Benedictin monk. Theſe 
gentlemen had little connection with the other 
vicars: * It is, I believe, twenty years,” ſaid 
Dr. Stonor, ſpeaking of father Pritchard, 
** fince he has declined all correſpondence with 
me, though by me moſt humbly and earneſt- 
ly entreated to it.” When, therefore, in 
1748, it was propoſed to them to co-operate 
in enforcing the brief of Benedict, they declin- 
ed it, under the pretext, that, as they had not 
been adviſed with in procuring the decree, ſo 
neither would they attend to its execution, till 
they received further inſtructions from Rome. 
Biſhop Stonor reprobates this conduct, in a let- 
ter to the nuncio, in the ſevereſt terms: But 
it is the elder vicar,” he ſays, ** whom I 
judge moſt cenſurable, for Mr. Yorke, though 
he has followed the direction of his princt 
{© pal, is, in my eſtimation, a man of more 
« juſt diſcernment and of a more epiſcopal 
„% mind.” Not ſatisfied with witholding their 

co-operation, 
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co-operation, father Pritchard with his col- 
league actively joined the oppoſition, and ad- 
drefſed a letter to each cardinal of the ſacred 
congregation, praying that their decree might 
not be enforced, unleſs under ſuch reſtrictions, 
as would amount to a repeal. The letter be- 
gins : As vicars general are, and are ſtyled, 
the eyes of dioceſan biſhops, ſo may it be 


allowed to us, who are vicars apoſtolic, to - 


be called the eyes of the holy ſee.” They 
chiefly dwell on the two laſt clauſes of the de- 
cree, which ordain that, , without the permiſ- 
„ ſion of their reſpective vicars, the regulars 
quit not their reſidences, nor paſs the pre- 
| © ſcribed limits,” Of theſe regulations, they 
ſay, the laity moſt loudly complained, as an in- 
fraction of the liberty they had always enjoyed, 
of employing what miniſter they pleaſed, or of 
parting from him, They then propoſe the 
modifications, I alluded to, the principal of 
which is, that ſuch regulars as have been once 
examined and received powers from their own 
ſuperiors, ſhall only be required to preſent 
themſelves for approbation to the vicars.“ 


This, they muſt have known, was the very 
arcumſtance that had lately cauſed diſſentions, 
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and againſt which the clergy vicars had reclaim- 
ed, But every conſideration, in their opinion, 
was to give way to thoſe dear immunities they 
ſo highly valued, and to re-eſtabliſh which they 
prayed, that a ſtate of inſubordination might 
be permitted to return, and with it a decent 
contempt of epiſcopal juriſdiction. But nei- 
ther to the memorial of the regulars, as I have 
ſaid, nor to this auxiliary addreſs, did the ſacred 
congregation or Lambertini liſten. 


It had been apprehended by the wiſdom of 
our clergy, before the eſtabliſhment of vicars 
apoſtolic, that ſhould regulars, as was very pro- 
bable, ever find the way to the mitre, it would 
expoſe their cauſe to ruin, The event has not 
verified the juſtneſs of their fears, but it may be 
curious to know what were the grounds on which 
thoſe fears reſted. A paper I have before me, 
veritten about the reign of James II. ſtates thoſe 
grounds : 

1. Becauſe a regular is, by his very being 
it ſuch, ſo entirely at the devotion of the Ro- 
% man court, to whoſe favour and not to 
«© Chriſt's inſtitution he owes his eſſence, its 
++ continuance and advancement by exemptions 
and privileges, that to govern after the mau- 
ner of an extraordinary authority, is molt 
++ agreeable to his genius and intereſt. 


„ 2. That 


te. 
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2. That the example once introduced, 
+ the government of the clergy will never, in 
% likelihood, be got out of the hands of regulars ; 
but they will lord it over us by turns, they 
„ having more power at Rome than we, and 
*« the clergy's intereſt being ſtill rendered more 
« inſignificant by this violation of their right of 
*«* nominating, and their flaviſh ſubjection to 
one of their auxiliaries, 


+ 3. That the nature of a regular is to ex- 
tend obedience almoſt to any thing; and ſo the 


{* clergy will be forced to obey præter and even 


ultra canones, which infringes their juſt liber- 


+ ties, and is the natural effect of extraordinary 
authority. 


4. That he will be ſure to advance the re- 
gular intereſt of his own, and by conſequence 
of all orders, and ſo muſt neceſſarily depreſs 
the clergy in all thoſe juſt rights, which ſet 
them above the regulars. 
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{+ 5. In caſe a clergyman be a bilhop, the 
regulars can eaſily decline any encroachments 
upon them, by their exemptions and privi- 
leges: but if a regular be biſhop, the clergy 
have no way to right or preſerve themſelves 
* againſt his injurious and prejudicial govern- 
ment; arbitrary or extraordinary authority 
being grateful to the modern temper of the 
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high court, the clergy's intereſt there ſmall, 
in compariſon of the others, whoſe general; 
reſide there, and the regulars (as we have 
experienced to our coſt in the archprieſts 
time) ready to ruin our credit, and conſe- 
quently livelihoods, upon every pretended 
defect of our obedience, however undue. 


„Nor doth it all ſecure us here, in our cir- 
cumſtances, that, in Catholic times, many 
regulars have been biſhops, and careful of the 
clergy's intereſt. For then the clergy owning 
themſelves the ſole paſtors, the biſhops de- 
pending ſolely on the clergy, as to their elec- 
tion, revenues, &c. and in that open profeſ- 
ſion of religion and efhcacy of the forum exter- 
num, the biſhops could only govern by canons, 
and a clergyman could defend his rights 
when invaded, by a fair trial in open courts, 
even againſt the biſhop himſelf. All which 
want in our condition in England, where, it 
the regulars can rule us in virga ferrea, we can 
have no defence againſt his ſuſpenſions, ex- 
communications, &c. carried on to diſgrace 
us. If he be a great courtier and addicted to 
the intereſt of the high court (Rome), we are 
not likely to be remedied there; ſo that we 
muſt defend our honour, be forced to have 


* recourſe to foreign univerſities, petitioning 


them to decide the caſe ſpeculatively between 
66 us 
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us and our enemies. All which was ſeen in 
« the caſe of the archprieſt.”* 


I have little more to add. The reign of 
George II. cloſed in 1760, and George III. 
aſcended the throne. I have ſaid, that the 


Jacobitiſm of the Catholics had been, for ſome 


years, on the wane; and from this time it ſo 
completely diſappeared, as to make way for 
the repeal of part of the oppreſſive act of the 
12th of William, in the ſpring of the year 
1778, This was the firſt parliamentary fa- 
vour they had experienced, fince the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of their religion under Elizabeth; and I 
know not, whether, before this period, all cir- 
cumſtances duly weighed, their minds were in 
a proper temper to be admitted to indulgence. 


In regard to the bill now obtained there 
was a circumſtance which merits notice. An 
oath was annexed to it, to be taken, within a li- 
mited time, by all who would enjoy the bene- 
fits of the bill, which oath, in its principal 
clauſes, was the ſame as that of James I. which 
Paul V. in 1606 anathematized, as contain- 
ing many things obviouſly adverſe to faith 
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Francis Fitter's MS. Papers, a clergyman well eſteemed at 
the beginning of this century, and whoſe indefatigable hand 
has tranſcribed and preſerved many valuable papers. 
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and ſalvation,” which anathema he after- t 
wards confirmed, as did Urban VIII. in 1626, v 
and on account of which anathema, the Catho- in 
lics at that time, and in after times, refuſed to f 
take the oath, thereby expoſing themſelves to is 
the odium of their fellow-citizens and the per- r1 
ſecution of the laws. The chief clauſe objeq- tl 
ed to by the Roman court, and which, proba- 9 
bly, drew its curſe upon the whole, was that re 
which, abjuring the depoſuig doctrine as impious ti 
and heretical, pronounces it to be damnable.* In ti 
. the oath of 1778, the ſame doctrine is abjured ſi 
: | without any qualification of its character or tl 
0 tendency. But it was the doctrine that Rome e 
had laboured to ſave, and as that in the laſt oath L 
was as poſitively abjured as in the firſt, the phra- It 
ſeology of epithets muſt have been deemed im- af 
material. The ſimple act of abjuring a propo- br 
ſition announces that propoſition to be intrin- al 
ſically falſe or in its tendency pernicious : and this al 


| admitted, the expreſſions of deteſtion that ac- 
1 company it, do but declare the conviction or 
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* « It is obſervable, (ſays an author writing in 1661) that 
at the firſt publiſhing of the oath, there were in every line 
« and almoſt particle of it pointed out by them (the new 
** De-fide-men as be calls them) a ſeveral kereſy : all which he- 
6 reſies are now at laſt vaniſhed, excepting only one, which is that 
* by which there is enjoined a renouncing of that ſo bruited 
article of faith touching the pope's power of depoſing princes.” 
— Reflections upon the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, p. 61. 
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the feelings of him who takes the oath. He 
who took the oath of James, declared the depoſ- 
ing doctrine to be impious, that is, contrary to the 
ſound principles of morality, to be heretical, that 
is, in the language of the propounders, contra- 
ry to the written word of God, to be damnable, 
that is, to merit the ſtrongeſt abhorrence of lan- 
guage. He who takes the oath of George III. 


renounces the ſame dodtrine, and by implica- 


tion loads it with the ſame weight of impreca- 
tion, What is falſe in the ſenſe of that propo- 
ſition, is falſe in all its concomitant analogies, 
that is, is impious, is heretical, is damnable. At all 
events, in 1778, that tenet was abjured by the 
Catholics of England, clergy and laity, which, 
in 1606, a pope of Rome had forbidden to be 
abjured; and by the act it was declared that the 
briefs of pontiffs, in ſome caſes, were unbinding 
and nugatory. For truth herſelf does not vary; 
and her maxims in all ages are the ſame.* 


Thus the event happened. —By a repoſe of 
many years, we had loſt ſight of the diſputes 
of 


—— 


* It is true, as J have before ſtated, the oath of James was 
rejected not merely for its renunciation of the depoſing power; 
and, within a few days, have been ſhewn me fix weighty ob- 
jections, as they are called, whereby an intemperate author 
pretends to demonſtrate that no catholic, even now, could take 
the oath of James without prevarication and perjury, Of thoſe ſix 
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of our anceſtors, and many of us hardly knew 
what animoſities the oath of James had excited, 
or that it had been cenſured by Rome. View- 
ing the object, therefore, with a coolneſs of re- 
flection unwarped by prejudice, we ſaw the de- 
poſing doctrine in its true light, and were anxi- 
ous to repel from us all the odious conſequences 
it preſented. It was fortunate too, that the hurry 
with which the bill paſſed at the cloſe of a ſeſ- 
fion, did not allow the punctilious and ſophi- 
ſic to brood over their own minds, in which, 
had there been leiſure, they would have found, 
I know, an ample ſtore of quirks and quibbles, 
on which to build that cobweb ſtructure that 
ſhall perplex the ignorant, and diſturb the ti- 
mid, while themſelves glory in the vain inge- 
nuity of their {hrewdneſs, and proclaim the 
triumph of a ſucceſs, that has ſaved religion, 
they ſay, and morality, and the integrity of 
faith. And alſo fortunately, we then poſſeſſed 
the venerable Dr. Challoner, whom long ex- 
perience had taught the truth of the obſerva- 
tions I have Juſt made; and whoſe advice, 
therefore, when he was conſulted, was, to pro- 

ceed 
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weighty reaſons, the 1ſt, to my apprehenſion, is moſt ludicrous, 
of the three following the ſecond only is adhered to by the enc- 
mies to the oath, the 5th is ſophiſtic, and the laſt could only 
weigh on a mind warped by quibbles. Such a mind, for aught J 
know, even in the face of evidence, might expoſe itſelf to pre- 
varication and perjury. 
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ceed with as little noiſe as poſſible, and bring 


matters to a ſpeedy iſſue. 


The tumults of 1780 which the paſſing of 
this bill excited, though a momentary evil, con- 
tributed to accelerate the further emancipation 
of the Catholics. The malevolence of many 
ſeemed to have evaporated in the exploſion ; and 
coodwill and a more general forbearance took 
poſſeſſion of the public mind. 


It is unneceſſary I ſhould ſtate the circum- 
cumſtances that preceded, or accompanied, 
our late application to parliament. Already 
they are ſo amply recorded in a variety of pub- 
lications, that they ſtand not in need of my 
co-operation to give them perpetuity. How- 
ever, to complete the ſketch I have in view, I 
ſhall, as briefly as may be, exhibit ſome general 
outlines. 


In a country where oaths have been ſo mul- 
tiplied, as to excite little attention and leſs ſo- 
licitude, our oath of 1778 had not, in the re- 
moval of prejudices, produced the effect that 
was expected from it. It was, therefore, deem- 
ed expedient, by ſome other method, to at- 
tempt the ſalutary work; and in a full and ex- 
plicit enunciation of our tenets ſolemnly to de- 
Clare, what our civil and political principles 
vere. This was done in 1789, by an inſtru- 

ment 
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ment termed a proteſtation, which the Catholic: 
almoſt unanimouſly ſigned; and which was pre- 
ſented to the public. The effect it produced, 
combined with other general cauſes, was ſud— 
den and extenſive. —At the time, the draft of 
a bill was preparing, for our further relief from 
many aggrieving ſtatutes: on which it occured 
to ſome perſons in power, that nothing, pro- 
bably, could better ſerve our cauſe than to an- 
nex a new oath to the bill, that ſhould be mo- 
delled agreeably to the clauſes of the proteſta- 
tion. Jo this the Committee, who had been 
entruſted with our concerns, acceded, and an 
oath was framed.* 


Thus far all was well. Among ourſelves 
an accord of ſentiments prevailed, to which for 
years we had been ſtrangers, and which augured 
an encreaſing flow of happineſs. The charges 
brought againſt our faith by our fellow citizens 
we had replied to; and they believed us. A 
ſecond time we had renounced the depoſing power, 
calling it execrable and impious, and with it that 
grand foundation of all the abuſes which have 
depraved the prerogative and power of Rome, 
the perſonal infullibility of her firſt paſtor. When 
prejudices ſhall be thus removed, what obſta- 
cle, we thought, can long delay our complete 

emancipation ! 
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emancipation? And though this event (which | 
in the temper of men's minds cannot be) mn 
ſhould ſtill be diſtant, yet of a partial indul- 
gence we are ſecure, while our own internal | 

peace, the beſt ſource of happineſs, will am- 1 
ply compenſate for every remaining evil. So | 1 
we reaſoned. | 


In the ſummer of the ſame year 1789, the | 
new form of oath, as modelled on the proteſta- 

ton, was circulated, that, its contents being ma- 

turely weighed, it might be ready to accom- 

pany the bill into parliament. I admire the 
candour, but not the prudence of the Com- 
| mittee. They had been compelled, it ſeems, 
by circumſtances which they could not com- 
mand, to depart from the letter of the proteſta- 
tion in wording the oath.* Here was the firſt 
evil, The ſecond was, in permitting the oath 
thus worded to lie for months before the minds 
of ſome men, ſuch as I deſcribed them, punc- 
tilious and ſophiſtic. "Theſe ſaw in it a de- 
parture from the inſtrument they had ſigned, a 
departure obviouſly verbal, and which, by means 
dt a little torture eaſy to be practiſed, might be 
conſtrued into a formidable deviation. The 
committee might alſo have been aware, though 
the ſignatures to the proteſtation were general, 
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that among them ſome would be found who, 
ruminating on the act, might review it with 
horror, as it reprobated certain principles which 
they had once been taught to venerate; and, 
therefore, that they would eagerly ſeize the 
preſent occaſion, if not to withdraw their ſigna- 
ture, to magnify its precipitancy at leaſt, and 
to cenſure in the oath what too haſtily they had 
profeſſed in the proteſtation. The committee 
might likewiſe have been aware, that the few 
who had refuſed to ſign the protejtatzon, would 
now be loud in vindicating the meaſure of their 
ſingularity, and by proving that both inſtru- 
ments were alike, endeavour to ſhew that they 
both merited equal execration. 


It is, therefore, to me moſt clear (and 1 
ſaw it at the time) that the committee {ſhould 
never have conſented to the ſmalleſt departure 
from the proteſtation, conſcious of the charac- 
ters of the men with whom they had to deal; 
and that if, without their conſent, the altera- 
tion was to be made, then {ſhould they at once 
have ſtated the fact, and have left the oath to 
make its own way. But in a conſciouſnels, 
from their own view of things, that nothing 
had been done materially to affect the ſenſe of 
the original clauſes, they boldly committed the 
oath to examination, aſſerting its congruity with 
the proteſtation, and thus provoked the ſcrutiny 
and the cavils of ſophiſters. Little had they 
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imagined that men who, a few months before, 
had ſigned their names to an inſtrument, would 
refuſe to the ſame the more ſolemn pledge of 
an oath, wherein, with a trifling deviation as 
they conceived it, the ſame errors were re— 
nounced, the ſame truths admitted.* 


The controverſy that now took place was 
acrimonious and ſtubborn, in every point moſt 
minutely reſembling that which the oath of 
James had excited. It even ſeemed, after the 
lapſe of almoſt two hundred years, that the 
ſame men {till exiſted to combat, and that their 
generation had not paſſed away. To men of 
reflection, however, the thought was melancho- 
ly, that with the tenets of our faith our opinions 
alſo had been ſtationary, that is, our reaſon 
had not been progreſſive, and that we too 
nearly approached to that race of beings which 
naturaliſts, from their unvarying character, | 
have defined to be imperfectible. The beaver 
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* I am informed that many prieſts, with the vicars Walmeſ- 
ly and Douglas at their head, have recently withdrawn their 
names from the proteſtation, (the original of which is depoſited in | 
the Britiſh Muſeum) and that the deed is recorded in an authen- | oy | 
tic inſtrument, termed a Counter-Proteſtation /—Are we, therefore, | fl 
lure that there may not alſo exiſt a counter-oatk *—When our ene- 4 
mies, as I thought them, uſed to proclaim that no form of words 
could bind us, I indignantly repelled the charge. In future, I 
and others muſt be ſilent, hang our heads, and bluſh, 
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conſtructs his houſe of clay as beavers always 


have done; and the owl hoots to the moon, 
and builds her neſt, as the parent ow], that 
Noah harboured, built her neſt and hooted. 


The vicars apoſtolic, in this diſcordance of 
opinions, imprudently, I think, cenſured the 
oath, forbidding it to be taken, and more im- 
prudently did not aſſign their reaſons for the 
cenſure. The days of paſlive obedience are 
gone; and it is the weight of evidence, not the 
mere mandates of authority, that can now en- 
ſure ſubmiſſion. The committee, ſome of 
them peculiarly enlightened and inquiſitive, 
all of them cool in diſcernment and ſteady in 
conviction, were rouſed by this intemperate 
a&, which no friendly intercourſe had preced- 
ed, no attempt to conciliate, or to modify ot 
expunge what in the oath had excited their zeal; 
and on this occaſion, they publiſhed their firſt 
letter. 

The oppoſition which the cenſure of the 
vicars raiſed, ſoon became formidable; and no 


means were omitted to impreſs on the minds 


of the multitude the alarming thought, that 
the oath of the committee, if not intentionally 
fo deſigned, was at leaſt ſo worded as to en- 
danger the faith of him that ſhould impru- 
dently take it. The preſs, meanwhile, groaned 
with publications, which, on both ſides, . 
cate 
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cated ſome ingenuity ; but which, on both 
ſides, indicated more animoſity than love of 
truth, more diſplay of ſophiſtry than honeſt 
zeal, more inveteracy of party than a with to 
inſtruct by candour and mutual conceſhons.* 
And fo it ever is in controverſy, and more ſo 
when that controverſy is religious, At firſt 
men take ſides from various motives, of ſome 
private reſentment, it may be, or of a laudable 
emulation, or of a perſonal attachment, or of a 
thoughtleſs indifference, or of a ſincere zeal. 
But ſoon, as the paſſions warm, every inferior 
conſideration gives way, and the ſpirit of party 
alone predominates. Then does the percep- 
tion become diſtorted, the medium of view 
dark and troublous, and objects change their 
magnitude and figure. The progreſs of a diſ- 
putatious mind, through all its gradations, from 
indifference to warmth, from doubt to cer- 
tainty, from heſitation to conviction, and from 
opinion, in religious matters, to what it calls 
faith, may be diſtinctly traced. Nor does it 


eee 


* And yet, as is acknowledged by the lateſt writer againſt the 
oath and its inveterate enemy, the terms only of the oath were 06- 
jectionab le, and a few verbal alterations, which, however, he ſays, 
were eſſential, would have relieved xis conſcience. It was, indeed, 
cruel to oppreſs a mind fo delicate, particularly as that oppreſ- 
lon ſeems to have deranged its native candour ; for now he ſees 
in the oath of the committee all the horrors of the French civic 
cath, and by that name, till ſomewhat generous in ſpite of op- 
preſſion, he often calls it! 
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pauſe here: A more pernicious aſſection has 
grown up with this mental proceſs, I mean, a 
diſpoſition of malevolence, (which the poſſeſſor 
miſtakingly fancies to be the holy fire of the 
ſanctuary) that imputes to his adverſary mo- 
tives of conduct which that adverſary never en- 
tertained, thoughts, reflections, meanings, pur- 
poſes which ever were moſt foreign from his 
mind. | 


The controverſy, of which I am ſpeaking, 
laſted, without intermiſſion, from the cenſure 
of the oath by the apoſtolic vicars in October 
1789 to the ſpring of the year 1791, when the 
bill paſſed, and the oath, which the Iriſh Ca- 
tholics had taken, was ſubſtituted in lieu of the 
oath of the committee, But, in truth, the con- 
troverſy did not end here, though the oppoſing 
party had gained their wiſhes, and might have 
triumphed in the ſucceſs: for too much ill- 
will, too much of all the paſſions that debaſe 
our nature, had been excited, at once to fall 
back and ſubſide into a calm. 


A clerical member of the committee, whoſe 
endowments are above my praiſe and whole 
virtues gave a luſtre to his miniſtry, the Rev. 
Joſeph Wilks, by perſevering in the diſcharge 
of a public truſt impoſed on him by the Catho- 
lics, after the vicars had cenſured the oath, and 


his own biſhop with two new colleagues had 
confirmed 
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confirmed that cenſure, drew on himſelf the 
animadverſion of his ecclehaſtical ſuperior. 
This ſuperior was Mr. Walmſley, the ſenior 
vicar apoſtolic, formerly a monk of 'the order 
of St. Bennet, and who, through the progreſs 
of the conteſt, had ſtood conſpicuouſly forward, 
in zeal as ardent, and in means as inventive, as 
if he had been ſeriouſly convinced that the in- 
tegrity of his religion were really at ſtake. I 
defend the cauſe of religion, which you are 
attempting to injure;” he publicly declared 
in a letter to the committee. And yet each 
member of that committee valued whatever 
was valuable in his religion as much as did the 
ſenior vicar, and was equally diſpoſed to main- 
tain it. When an expreſſion, ſuch as I have 
quoted, drops deliberately from a man, in ſuch 
circumſtances as we then ſtood, whatever may 
have been his previous character, or high his 
preſent ſtation, his ſentiments loſe all claim to 
deference, for he has proclaimed himſelf a par- 
tiſan, whom no moderation guides, or cool diſ- 
cernment guards againſt the intemperance of 
paſſion. And to words ſo irritating which 
often circulated, and to conduct in himſelf and 
others, ſometimes reſentful, ſometimes arbi- 
trary, may, I think, be aſcribed that warmth 
which the committee occaſionally betrayed, par- 
ticularly in their appeal and proteſt, thoſe barbed 
arrows that no friendly hand has yet been able 
to draw from the ſides of the vicars apoſtolic, 
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Mr. Wilks was ſuſpended from all his pare- 


chial powers and eccleſiaſtical functions in the 
city of Bath, and within the diſtrict of Mr. 
Walmeſly ; ** becauſe,” ſays the cenſure, “he 
« had refuſed to ſubmit to the ordinances of 
© the apoſtolic vicars.”—Many deemed the 
ſentence arbitrary, unwarranted by the mild 
ſpirit of Chriſtian diſcipline, and contrary to 
eſtabliſhed forms. But the reader will recol- 
lect the paſſages I quoted againſt the epiſcopal 
government of regulars; ** 'The nature of a re- 
% gular is,” ſays one paſſage, ** to extend obe- 
e dience almoſt to any thing; and ſo the 
& clergy will be forced to obey præter and even 
ultra canones, which infringes their juſt liber- 
„ties, and is the natural effect of extraordi- 
„ nary authority.” He confounds monaſtic with 
canoncal ſubordination. Mr. Wilks, however, 
was himſelf a regular, whom certain ordinances, 
I know, of the brief of 1753, particularly 
guard againſt oppreſſion, which his brethren, 
we may preſume, will not permit to be vic 
lated.* 


cc 


It was imagined that the Catholic clergy, 
with the ſpirit of their anceſtors, would have 
been rouſed to ſcreen their delegate from op 
preſſion; for Mr. Wilks, doubtleſs, they viewel 
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as their eſpecial repreſentative in the Catholic 
committee; and it was for the conſcientious 
diſcharge of that truſt, they knew, that he now 
ſuffered. The Catholic clergy were not rouſed 
to ſcreen their delegate from oppreſſion. They 
left him to his fate; and talked—and talked. — 
A mock reconciliation afterwards enſued, which 
was ſoon followed by a ſecond cenſure, or a 
ſubſiraction of powers; becauſe when the ſtory 


of the reconciliation was circulated in a man- 


ner that reflected on the probity of Mr, Wilks, 


he judged it proper to tell an unvarniſhed tale. 


Thirteen clergymen only of the county of 
Stafford, (whoſe conduct ſhall not be omitted 
in a hiſtory that has recorded the proweſs of 
their predeceſſors, and particularly the act of 
the thirteen worthies in their proteſtation of alle- 
giance to Elizabeth), & thirteen clergymen only 
of the county of Stafford felt the injury offered 
to their delegate, and reſolved to make his 
cauſe their own. They had viewed with pain 
che infliction of the firſt cenſure, to their ap- 
prehenſion, unjuſt for want of matter, illegal for 
want of form, and therefore in itſelf nu; and 
they had truſted, that a general remonſtrance 


would have been ſigned againſt the meaſure. 


A reconciliation, however, took place between 
Mr. 


See p. Cg. 
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Mr. Wilks and his ſuperior; when welcoming, 
as they thought, the return of peace, to it they 
ſacrificed every other intereſt, and ſuſpended 
all reſentment. The peace they had welcomed 
was an illuſory appearance; for, in a few weeks, 

they underſtood, that Mr. Wilks was again de- 
prived of his parochial powers in the city of 
Bath, and in the weſtern diſtrict. On this they 
prepared an addreſs to the Catholic clergy of 
England, which they ſigned, and circulated. 


In this addreſs they endeavour to ſhew, 
from the rules laid down by canoniſts, that the 
laſt puniſhment inflicted on their delegate was 
arbitrary, unjuſt, and uncanoniral: for no citation had 
preceded the ſentence; in it was no expreſſion 
of the cauſe, unleſs in vague and undeterminate 
words; the ſufferer had been guilty of no griev- 
ous crime, attended by contumacy. "Theſe three 
articles they ſpecifically examine.“ And hav- 


ing ſtated what is their belief in regard to the 


rights of epiſcopacy and the priefihood, they lament 
that perturbed ſituation of things, which will 
not permit us, in all caſes, to be governed agree- 
ably to the rules of other churches, and cloſe, 
in their own names, and, as far as may be, in 
the names of the Catholic clergy of England, 
in their own behalf and in behalf of their ſuc- 

ceſſors, 
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ceſſors, with a ſolemn proteſt againſt the mea- 
ſure. —The addreſs is dated Jan. 26, 1792. 


The clergy of Staffordſhire had flattered 
themſelves, that, as the rights of the prieſt- 
hood were obviouſly involved in the preſent 
queſtion, to vindicate which from oppreſſion 
and to impede the eſtabliſhment of a danger- 
ous precedent, was the leading motive of their 
conduct, they ſhould be actively joined by the 
ſecular clergy of all the diſtricts. Again they 
were miſtaken. In the ſpring an anſwer was 
publiſhed to their addreſs, ſigned by thirty three 
names, chiefly from the weſtern diſtrict, a 
motley congregation; among whom a few of 
the old ſecular clergy were thinly ſcattered. 
This I notice; becauſe as long as the regulars 
plead an exemption from epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
and are governed by their own laws, ſo long we 
admit not them as judges of what may or may 
not be the rights of the ſecular prieſthood, of 
what is or is not, in our eſtimation, oppreſſive 
and uncanonical. "Thoſe exemptions are main- 
tained in the tract before me. Mr. Wilks, it is 
true, 1s a regular, but we viewed him, I have 
obſerved, as our delegate to the committee ; for 
the diſcharge of our truſt he ſuffered; and 
therefore, it was our duty not to deſert him. 
He was the delegate alſo from the regulars; 
and they will ſay why, in his regard, they per- 
mitted even their own exemptions and the 

rules 
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rules of his order, to be violated, Unfortu- 
nately for him, he eſpouſed that fide of the 
queſtion which many of the regulars, ſome 
particularly, reprobated, and the ſentence 
againſt him came from a brother's hand. 


The anſwer to the addreſs is a remarkable 
compoſition, not from its ſtyle which merits 
praiſe, but from its artifice and affected can- 
dour that merit cenſure. To the ſchool, 
whence much of it flowed, I could point with 
certainty. 


We had moſt unaffectedly ſtyled ourſelves 
the Catholic clergy of the county of Stafford, to deſig- 
nate who we were, — The anſwerers cannot allow 
the appellation ; it eſtabliſhes, they ſay, a col- 
lective capacity unknown to them; and they 
tremble, if it be admitted, for the peace and 
welfare of their church! 


Speaking of the firſt cenſure on Mr, Wilks, 
we pronounced it to be unjuſt, illegal, and there- 
fore null. The nullity of ſuch cenſures is main- 
tained by all canoniſts, and particularly by him 
we quoted. But we did not ſay, that ſubmiſ- 
ſion was not often due to an illegal ſentence, 
from motives of ſubordination and the danger 
of ſcandal. —The anſwerers impute this aſſertion 
to us; and they do it, to enforce a grave ad- 
monition founded on the moſt ludicrous con- 
ceit. We had expoſed ourſelves, they ſay, (by 

f 
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a declaration we never made) to the horrid 
imputation of admitting “ the ninety-firſt pro- 
poſition among the hundred and one of the 
noted Paſchaſius Quenell“ condemned by the 
church!” — Riſum teneatis. 


We had faid in regard to that cenſure, that 
an appeal to a ſuperior tribunal was in actual force, 
when the inferior judge (biſhop Walmeſley) pro- 
nounced it, — The anfwerers aſk with ſeeming 
ſurpriſe, having given the definition of an ap- 
peal and the formalities that attend it, if we 
mean the act of proteſt and appeal, figned by the 
committee, in the month of February, 1791? 
—We meant that preciſe act, becauſe it ſpecifi- 
cally proteſted againſt and appealed from thoſe 
encyclical letters, or ordinances of apoſtolic vicars, 
for non-ſubmiſſion to which, as the words of the 
cenſure pronounce, Mr. Wilks was ſuſpended. 
He was the victim, it ſeems, to the collected re- 
ſentment of the venerable triumvirate. I What 

formalities 
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* Queſnell, a man of many virtues and of great learning, | 
was an honeſt Janſeniſt, who died in 1719, anathematized by | 
Rome, and perſecuted, for the excreſcences of a wild imagina- a! 
tion, by kings, prieſts, and Jeſuits! JET") 
F Second letter, p. 30. al | | 
} A writer whom I wiſh not to notice, but who on this ſub- 1 
ject, I preſume, is well informed, has very lately declared, that | | 
the ground-work of the cenſure on Mr. Wilks was the requi/ition of 
the bi/hops made March 8, 1791. March ſhould be February, or {i206 
the ſuppoſed ground-work of the cenſure will have been eleven | 
days poſterior to it. The cenſure is dated February 19. oe 
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formalities he neglected, or what formalities, in 
this curious act, they adhered to, he and they 
muſt explain. 


Now comes the grand diſplay of theological 


reſearch. —We had ſpoken of the withdrawing 
the parochial faculties of Mr. Wilks, in the ſecond 


fentence, as of the canonical cenſure of ſuſpen- 
ſion; we had denominated it ſuch; and to it 
as ſuch we had applied the rules of canoniſts.— 
The anfwerers are aſtoniſhed. The ſubſtraction 
of faculties, they ſay, is no cenſure, becaule it is 
not the taking away of that to which the prieſt 
had any right, but merely the withdrawing of a 
commiſſion that was freely delegated, and may as 


freely be witheld. And of this kind, they add, 


are the miſſionary faculties of prieſts in this 
kingdom, ſubject to the arbitrary and un- 


* qualified pleaſure of our biſhops.” They 
then quote their canoniſt to ſhew, that biſhops 
are endowed with this diſcretionary power, 


I admit the reaſoning, in the ſenſe of the 
canoniſts; but I deny its application to Eng- 
land. And this is the eſſential error, to uſe 
their own language, that pervades their whole 

argument. 


* 
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the accurate man alſo aware, that the biſnops he ſpeaks of were 


thoſe of London and the north, for oppoſing whoſe Requiſitzon, 
he will hardly, I think, maintain, Mr. Wilks, the ſubject ot 
another ſuperior, could be canonically ſuſpended, Yet this le 
equivalenlly aſſerts. 
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argument. They confound two things that are 
palpably diſtin, that is, the ſituation of the 
prieſthood in this country, and that of auxiliary 
or itinerant regulars and prieſts abroad. From 
theſe, undoubtedly, what has been freely given 
may be freely withdrawn, nor by the act is any 
injury done to them, for the law ſuppoſes them 
otherwiſe provided for; nor is any injury done 
to the people, who otherwiſe enjoy the benefit 
of their immediate paſtors. But here, the mo- 
ment faculties are withdrawn, all means of ſub- 
ſiſtence are at an end; and the flock is without 
a paſtor, I will allow, from an irregularity 
that the times have introduced, that our cures 
are not ſtrictly parochial, and that the powers of 
our miniſtry, by an abuſe which acquieſcence has 
ſanctioned, are delegated to us, Still we are not 
in the ſtate which canoniſts deſcribe, and to 
which ſtate alone their reaſoning applies. 


Wherefore, in a juſt appreciation of our peculiar 


circumſtances, it ſhould be ſaid, rather that we 
reſemble a parochial clergy, and are entitled to 
its rights, than the precarious miniſtry in queſtion. 
And our vicars, I will add, if they reaſoned 
juſtly and valued the honour of our church, 
would endeavour to ſtrengthen this arrange- 
ment, and to give it all poſſible validity; and 
not aim at an arbitrary juriſdiction over men, 
who bear the burthen and heat of the day. 
Their own commiſſion, it is true, is delegated, 
and revocable at the will of his Eolineſs; but 
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ſhall one abuſe ſanctify another? Beſides, as I 
have elſewhere obſerved, the inferior prieſthood 
of this country has exiſted in an unbroken ſuc- 
ceſſion, from the times of their Catholic an- 
ceſtors, and oppreſlion from penal ſtatutes and 
the prejudices of men, not a regular ſyſtem of 
altered difcipline, has entailed dependence on 
them. With the clergy then alone, in my eſti- 
mation, reſts the choice of withdrawing their ac- 
quieſcence from a ſyſtem irregular and abuſive, 
and of vindicating to themfelves the canonical 
rights of a parochial miniſtry, 


But as things are, it will be ſaid, can the 
ſubſtraction of faculties, with any propriety, be 
termed a cenſure : Moſt certainly it can: for 
it takes from the incumbent not his juriſdiction 
only, to which, it is by ſome pretended, he had 
no right, but alſo his benefice or means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. Now the cenſure of ſuſpenſion is gene- 
rally defined to be, an eccleſiaſtical puniſh- 
** ment, whereby a clerk is deprived of the ex- 
of his benefice.” It deprives him alſo of ano- 
ther poſſeſſion more valuable than the other 
three, that is, his good name.—Let me then 
aſk, whether we are really ſo debaſed in our 
condition, as to have no title to a maintenance, 
none to reputation ; but that theſe may be ſported 
with at pleaſure, under the plea that our mil- 


ſionary faculties, with the exerciſe of which our 
bread 
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bread and fame, in this country, are connected, 
were a commiſſion voluntarily delegated. A 
regular abroad has his commiſſion withdrawn, 
and he retires to his convent ; a ſecular prieſt 
has his patrimony. Once for all I will obſerve, 
that the rules of canoniſts, perhaps, neither ap- 
ply, nor were they meant to apply to our con- 
dition; or if they do they rather eſtabliſh than 
weaken our parochial capacity. But there is a 
ſpirit as well as a letter in the law; and though 
the letter may not always ſpeak in our favour, 
the former does, and by this we ſhould be 
guided. Agreeably to this ſpirit, no paſtor can 
be removed from his charge, without having 
been guilty of ſome crime that rendered him 
unworthy of it; nor loſe his means of ſubſiſt- 
ence, or be injured in his fame, at the diſcre- 
tionary, perhaps, the wanton or reſentful will of 
a ſuperior. 


Nor is it a new claim we make. The old 
clergy of this kingdom, at all times, maintained 
it, and it has been made the rule of practice, 
We were therefore authoriſed to ſay as we did, 
Whenever an inſtance of the contrary prac- 
** tice has happened, the general voice, we know, 
has pronounced it to be arbitrary, oppreſſive, 
and irregular.” Truly, it makes me ſmile, 
to read in the anſtoer many paſſages inculcating 
almoſt a blind obedience to epiſcopal mandates, 
aud that from men, the majority of whoſe an- 
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ceſtors, if not themſelves, have reſiſted, in de- 
fence of idle immunities, the canonical juriſdiction 
of biſhops, in all times, and in all ſeaſons. I 
will refer them to an authority they profeſs to 
reſpect. When the brief of 1745 decrees that 
regulars may be ſuſpended from their faculties (ab 
exercitio facultatum by their reſpective vicars for 
lawful cauſes {legitimis cauſis), is that, I will aſk, to 


erect an arbitrary tribunal? And biſhop Stonor in 


explaining to his clergy the brief of 1753 ſays: 
* If he, againſt whom a complaint is lodged, 


be a ſecular, let all things be done according 
* to the general rule of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline,” 


The remaining pages of the anſwer chiefly re- 
garding the perſonal conduct of Mr, Wilks, I 
leave them to his diſcuſſion when he ſhall be re- 
turned, if ever he be permitted to return, from 
exile. One paſſage only calls for notice. We 
had obſerved from the canoniſt we quoted, that 
the judge who ſhould violate the formalities to 
be obſerved in the infliction. of cenſures, * is 
* himſelf, ißſo facto, to be ſuſpended from the 
© ſervices and offices of the church.” —The 
anſwerers rebuke us, as we meant the text to apply 
to the vicar who had, uncanonicaly we judged it, 
ſuſpended Mr. Wilks, and they refer us to a 
ſtatute which exempts b:/hops from the penalty.— 
We knew that ſtatute; but we did not know 
that vicars apoſtolic, in the eye of the law, were 


biſhops, particularly as a layman may be raiſed to 
c the 
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the dignity: And Benedict XIV. in his brief of 
1753, addreſſing himſelf to theſe vicars ſays, 
+ but, at this time, there are no biſhops in Eng- 


land.“ 


To the anſwer is ſubjoined an invaluable 
letter from Cardinal Antonelli, prefident of the 


congregation de Prop. fid. to the Right Rev. 


Charles Walmeſley, in approbation of the con- 


duct he had purſued towards Mr. Wilks. It 
ſhall have a place here, as a ſtanding monu- 
ment of that interference in all our concerns, 
which I have deplored, and of our utter depend- 
ence on a foreign court. The ſtyle, as the edi- 
tor obſerves, is moſt flattering. 


« Moſt illuſtrious and moſt Reverend Sir, as our 
*« Brother.” 

© Your Grandeur's diſpatches of the 18th 
of October of the foregoing year aiforded ſin- 
+ gular ſatisfaction to their eminences, the fa- 
e thers of the congregation ; in as much as they 
not only informed us of the preſent ſucceſs- 
ful ſtate of religion in the kingdom of Eng- 
land; but that you had ſubdued the boldneſs 
of the miſſionary joſeph Wilks, who, in con- 
junction with otheis, had proteſted againſt the 
* encyclical letters of the apoſtolical vicars con- 


* 
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ceſtors, if not themſelves, have reſiſted, in de- 
fence of idle immunities, the canonical juriſdiction 
of biſhops, in all times, and in all ſeaſons. I 
will refer them to an authority they profeſs to 


reſpect. When the brief of 1745 decrees that 


regulars may be ſuſpended from their faculties (ab 
exercitio facultatum by their reſpective vicars for 
lawful cauſes ſlegitimis cauſis ), is that, I will aſk, to 


erect an arbitrary tribunal? And biſhop Stonor in 


explaining to his clergy the brief of 1753 ſays: 
* If he, againſt whom a complaint is lodged, 


* be a ſecular, let all things be done according 
to the general rule of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline,” 


The remaining pages of the anſwer chiefly re- 
garding the perſonal condu of Mr, Wilks, I 
leave them to his diſcuſſion when he ſhall be re- 
turned, if ever he be permitted to return, from 
exile. One paſſage only calls for notice. We 
had obſerved from the canoniſt we quoted, that 
the judge who ſhould violate the formalities to 
be obſerved in the infliction. of cenſures, * is 
* himſelf, ipſo facto, to be ſuſpended from the 
„ ſervices and offices of the church.“ The 
anſwerers rebuke us, as we meant the text to apply 
to the vicar who had, uncanonicaly we judged it, 
ſuſpended Mr. Wilks, and they refer us to a 
ſtatute which exempts biſhops from the penalty,— 
We knew that ſtatute; but we did not know 
that vicars apoſtolic, in the eye of the law, were 


biſhops, particularly as a layman may be raiſed to 
c the 
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the dignity: And Benedict XIV. in his brief of 
1753, addreſſing himſelf to theſe vicars ſays, 
but, at this time, there are no biſhops in Eng- 
e Jang." 


To the anſwer is ſubjoined an invaluable 
letter from Cardinal Antonelli, preſident of the 
congregation de Prop. fid. to the Right Rev. 
Charles Walmeſley, in approbation of the con- 
duct he had purſued towards Mr. Wilks. It 
{hall have a place here, as a ſtanding monu- 
ment of that interference in all our concerns, 
which I have deplored, and of our utter depend- 
ence on a foreign court. The ſtyle, as the edi- 


tor obſerves, is moſt flattering. 


« Moſt luſtrious and moſt Reverend Sir, as our 
*© Brother.” 

% Your Grandeur's diſpatches of the 18th 
f October of the foregoing year aiforded ſin- 
„ gular ſatisfaction to their eminences, the fa- 
Athers of the congregation ; in as much as they 
not only informed us of the preſent ſucceſs- 
ful ſtate of religion in the kingdom of Eng- 
land; but that you had ſubdued the boldneſs 
of the miſſionary joſeph Wilks, who, in con- 
junction with others, had proteſted againſt the 
* encyclical letters of the apoſtolical vicars con- 
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«+ demning that known form of oath propoſed | 
for the Catholics. Your conduct in compell- W 1 
ing that perſon, by means of eccleſiaſtical pe- f 


_ 


e nalties, to return to his duty, and make the n 
e neceſſary recantation was ſo approved by their p 
*+© eminencies, the fathers of the congregation, 1 
that they judged it ſuitable to decree to you, re 
for ſuch behaviour, their juſt and honourable re 


s congratulations.” 


LJ am your Grandeur's Brother, 
I. Card. Antonelli, preſident.“ 


Rome, March 10, 1792. 


CONCLUSION. 


THROUGH a period of two hundred 
and thirty four years, from the beginning eſ 
Elizabeth to the preſent time, I have exhibited ; 
a ſhort, but accurate, view of the ſufferings, the ther 
troubles, the diſſentions, the hopes, the fears of iſ ſure 
a ſociety by their enemies termed Papiſts, by mult. 
themſelves Catholics, and whom Providence, Hy ies. 
an intervention almoſt miraculous, has preſerved e x 
from utter extinction. 1 hey are the venerable erne 
ruins of a majeſtic church, th once filled the 
extent of our iſland, that civiliſed its rude im. 

habitants, 
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habitants, planting in their minds the ſeeds of 

virtue, and with them the ſeeds of Chriſtian 
faith, The perils they have gone through were 
many; and they may now look back from the 
port, and recount them; for by the ſtatute of 
1791, the grievances that oppreſſed us moſt are 
removed, Our ſituation being thus really and 
relatively meliorated, new duties have ariſen 
with the change, becauſe we have acquired new 
powers, and new means of exertion. The pro- 
per uſe of theſe means, and the exerciſe of our 
powers, will give us additional conſequence in 
the eſtimation of our fellow citizens, and render 
us deſerving not of further indulgence only, but 
apt alſo to the diſplay of a more dignihed con- 
duct in the participation of common rights. 
When oppreſſion weighed us down, and a ge- 
neral diſcountenance damped exertion, the 
efforts of the mind were languid, and no proſ- 
pets opened to ſucceſs, or even invited to en- 
terpriſe. 


| 

The ſituation, in which we now ſtand, {hould, 
therefore, be maturely weighed, and every mea- 
{© {ure be adopted that may be beſt calculated to 
multiply its advantages and to develope its ener- 
gies. It would ſurely be abſurd, when obſtacles 
are removed, to fit down as liſtleſs and uncon— 
cerned, as when barrieis, ſurmountable by no 
effort, lay heaped before us. And I know of 
no reflection better ſuited to lead us right, or to 
rf 2 point 
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point out what ſhould be avoided, and what 


embraced, than that which our own hiſtory pre- 


ſents to the reader's mind. That hiſtory tel!s 
him, what were the impediments, the ſtatutes of 
the realm laid in his way ;—of theſe ſtatutes he 
knows which are removed: that hiſtory tells 
him, what once were the prejudices of the mul- 
titude, againſt which it was not poſſible to ad- 
vance;—he knows that of theſe prejudices the 
heavier weight is diſpelled : that hiſtory tells 
him, how unceaſing were the internal diſſen— 
tions that corroded the peace, and deadened 
the exertions ofthe community, and it tells him 
what were the certain ſources of thoſe diſſen- 
tions ;—he knows that means are now before 
him, whereby all thoſe fources may be dried 
up, never, as far as human foreſight can calcu- 
late, to flow again : In a word, his own hiſtory 
will be a ſure monitreſs, if he liſten to her 
counſels; and with that view, I laid the page 
before him. 


I ſtated the origin, and I followed the pro- 
greſs of our foreign ſeminaries, the eſtabliſh- 
ment of which I deplored, as they were not 
adapted, I thought, to the genius of Engliſh- 
men, as they created a dependence on the 
Roman court which operated fatally, and 3s 
they ſoon began, and continued to be, a po- 
pular and plauſible, if not a well-grounded, 


pretext for ſuſpicions and hurtful imputations. 
They 
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They alſo, by engendering partial intereſts and 
partial views, were almoſt the ſole and original 
cauſes of the bad ſpirit that divided us. But 
if, at all times, thoſe eſtabliſhments were pro- 
ductive of ſome.evil, and never productive of all 
the good that might have been obtained at 
home, why ſhould they be longer ſupported, 
when the very motive of their foundation, 
namely, the ſuppoſition that they would not 
be permitted at home, ſubſiſts no more? It 
is true, a proviſo of the laſt act prohibits the 
endowment of ſchools and ſeminaries; but a 
repeal of the clauſe might be eaſily obtained, 
or a ſpecific act for the purpoſe, if judged 
more expedient, 


I know not what it is, but the prejudice of 
habit, that can attach us to our foreign educa- 
tion. When abſtractedly conſidered, we deplore 
it, as our anceſtors did, as a grievance : but no 
ſooner is a propoſal, however remote, made for 
its ſuppreſſion, than the grievance is converted 
into a bleſſing, on which the very exiſtence of 
our religion is ſaid to depend, and which, on 
no conſideration muſt be ſurrendered. And 
what is that education ſo excluſively advan- 
tageous, that nothivg can compenſate for its 
loſs? And how is the exiſtence of religion con- 


nected wi h it? — The education, I admit, were 


education nothing more than a ſchool of moral 
virtue, is not, was not, at leaſt, blameable ; 
Ff 3 a but 
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but if education be taken, as it ſhould be, in 
its comprehenſive acceptation, as combining a 
ſyſtem of univerſal jnſtruction, I will be bold 
to ſay, that, as it was practiſed in our foreign 
ſeminaries, it was extremely defective, How- 
ever, defective or perfect, it will be enough to 
ſhew, that as much at leaſt may be done at home; 
for then the other conſiderations, whether of 
economy, of native character, of patriotic pro- 
penſions, of the acquirement of the language 
and habits of Engliſhmen, will throw into the 
ſcale a preponderating weight. And as to reli- 
gion, I am amazed the objection can be urged 
by any man who knew what our ſituation was, 
He would know, we were ſecluded trom the 
citizens of our towns, and that of the practice 
of religion we only beheld its ſhews and pa- 
geantry, which had better been hidden from 
us. But why, let me aſk, ſhould not religion 
be taught where it will be practiſed, and in the 
language alſo and the uſages of that practice? 
It is a worthleſs compliment to the evidence of 
our faith, to imagine, that its exiſtence, or even 
its luſtre, muſt depend on climate” or the in- 
fluence of walls. 


At all events, be it allowed, that thoſe eſta- 
bliſhments, in their origin, were dictated by 
dire neceſſity, and that they were productive, 
in their progreſs, of great good, being conducted 
by wiſdom, and animated by the pureſt views. 
But are they adapted to our altered and im; 

proved 
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proved ſtate? — We aſſociate freely with the 
world, where other manners and other learning, 
of a more refined and miſcellaneous character, 
are neceſſary, than what we formerly imported, 
learning that was confined and ſcholaſtic, man- 
ners that were uncouth and repulſive. I hall 
ſurely be underſtood, to ſpeak only of ſuch 
learning as improves and exalts, of ſuch man- 
ners as, by embelliſhing, give a charm to virtue. 


In diſcharging the public offices of religion, 


we are now expoſed to obſervation ; for our 
chapels are open, and curioſity, if not devotion, 
prompts many to enter,—We can, therefore, no 
longer, with credit to our miniſtry, be neglect- 
ful, precipitate, or heedleſs as many formerly 
were; but a deeper ſenſe of religion will be im- 
preſſed from attention to its offices, and more 
dignity, more recollection, more external piety, 
at leaſt, will accompany the ſervice, I will add, 
(and here reſts the chief importance,) from the 
circumſtance of the publicity of our ſervice, our 
own language muſt be more cultivated, and a 
greater facility of expreſſion and perſpicuity of 
elocution acquired, than at a diſtance irom our 
own country, and in the habits of ſpeaking dead 
or foreign languages, were poſſibly attainable, 
Could there be a greater abſurdity than to cul- 
tivate that tongue leaſt, which afterwards muſt 
be the vehicle of our thoughts? Or in how low 


an eſtimation, muſt even religion and its ſacred 
truths 
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truths have been held, when no care was taken 
to qualify their miniſters to recommend that 


religion by a diſplay of its evidence, and to im- 


print thoſe truths by enforcing their ſublimity 
or their moral excellence? The error lay in 
the plan of education ; nor could it be well ſur- 


mounted. 


We have abroad, in different countries, in 


France, Flanders, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy, houſes of education. Few of them 


are rich: the revenues of ſome are principally 


drawn from the countries where they ate eſta- 
bliſhed, being the donations of former charities, 
and therefore not to be removed : but the chief 
property of moſt is veſted in the Engliſh funds 
or in Engliſh ſecurities. To judge from the 
ſpreading torrent of politics, not in France cnly 
but in other countries, which no combination of 
kings will be able long to ſtem, great changes, 
in a few years, muſt take place on the continent 
of Europe. But in the view of ſuch changes, 
what prudent Engliſhman will not, before the 
day, look to his own country for an aſylum, the 
land of. tranquil liberty, which no innovations 
will convulſe, if its governors, learning pru- 
dence from the misfortunes of others, ſhall 
make a timely 1eform by an alleviation of every 
grievance and a ſuppreſſion of every abuſe. 
Had our countrymen, ſettled in France, whom 


an early notice, I know, warned, practiſed this 
ſalutary 
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ſalutary meaſure, they would have avoided 
many evils, and have ſecured much property 
that muſt now be loſt. I will, therefore, ſup- 
poſe, if the choice be not in time ſpontaneouſly 
made, that events of no diſtant period will diſ- 
ſolve our foreign eſtabliſhments, diſſipate their 
revenues, and diſperſe their members. If ad- 
vice can be neceſſary, I adviſe that prudence, 
from this moment, direct their counſels, and 


energy invigorate their reſolutions. 


In this ſtate of things, the probable iſſue of 
which no obſtinacy will controvert, three mea- 
ſures of an intereſting magnitude preſent them- 
ſelves. Firſt, to draw into this country whatever 
property can be withdrawn from our foreign 
eſtabliſhments, and that as expeditiouſly as may 
be ;—Secondly, to concentre all our ſtrength; 
— and thirdly, to adopt ſuch means 2s, with the 
ſanction of parliamcnt, {hall be thought moſt 
conducive to the eſtabliſhment of -one or more 
houſes of education, on the broadeſt baſis and on 
the moſt enlightened plan. Thus will a founda- 
tion at once be laid, on which may be ſecured 
the ſacred intereſts of religion, education pre- 
pared for our youth, the ſeeds planted that ſhall 
improve our general character and exalt it, and 
finally good be drawn from evil, unanimity from 
diſcord, ſtrength from divided weakneſs. 


But is our ſchemer aware, will the reader 
lay, of thoſe differences of orders, monks, Do- 
minicans, 
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minicans, Franciſcans, Carmes, which have hi- 
therto ſubſiſted, and do ſubſiſt, whoſe intereſts 
are various, whoſe views diverge, and whom no 
event, it ſeems, can ever call together? Is he 


aware, that the diſciples of Ignatius, though 


deprived of their former name, and by a papal 
mandate, releaſed from every t:e of the inſti- 
tute, are not leſs, than they were, an inſulated 
body, whom former jealoutes ſeem to animate, 
or whom, at leaſt, nv co:umon intereſt has hi- 
therto ſeemed io ie.d to a cord;.] union with 
their elder brethren Is be «ware f all the dif- 
ſentions, controverſies, bickerings, which, from 
whatever cauſes they may hate ſprung, have 
generated a repellancy of character, that the 
lapſe of many years, and the efforts of candour 
and benevolence, will not be able utterly to 
eradicate ? 


Of all this the ſchemer 1s aware, and there- 
fore does he preſcribe a remedy to the evil, 
He will dry up the very ſource, and cauſe a 
purer ſtream to flow, whence harmony {hall 
ſpring, and its attendant bleſſings, ſucceſs and 
happineſs. —I admit the exiſtence, and the diſ- 
cordant views aſcribed to them, of our difterent 
orders. But they have ſeen their cloſing day 
in France, and, in other countries, the fame 
fate will ſoon attend them. Where then lies 
the difficulty of ſacrificing diſtinctions that will 


be but ideal, and of throwing into a common 
treaſury 
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treaſury, on the nobleſt of motives, their re- 
maining wiſhes, and ſuch property as may ſur- 
vive the wreck? — The ex-jeſuits, animated by 
the laudable example, will be induced, I am 
ſure, to follow it. —And as to the general cauſes 
of diviſion, when variety of colours and appel- 
lations, when ſcholaſtic diſputes, when domeſtic 
views, when mutual jealouſies which occaſioned 
them, have ceaſed to operate, we may look for 
a reunion of ſentiments and the preponderating 
influence of worthier motives. 


I therefore propoſe, from a conviction of 
its expedience, and the eaſe that will attend the 
execution, the meaſure of forming eſtabliſh- 
ments at home, on the baſis, I have ſuggeſied, 
of one grand and comprehenſive plan, that ſhall 
annihilate every former diſtinction, and views 
of party, conſolidating all our property into one 
maſs, and our different orders into one body of 
ſecular clergy. 


A ſecond meaſure, not unconnecRed with 
the firſt, is alſo before me. 


The reader will recollect the origin of our 
church eſtabliſhment : he will recollect how 
adverſe it was to the withes and efforts of the 
clergy, and how reluctantly they acquieſced in 
the arrangement. He will alſo be ſenſible of 
that dependence on the court of Ronie which it 
entailed on us; and how indecorous in itſelf 
and 
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and inconſiſent with the free ſpirit of Chriſtian 
diſcipline, and the dignity of a venerable 
church, that dependence is, and has been, 
But if the clergy, more than a hundred years 
ago, on the cleareſt convincement of its ex- 
pedience, rove to procure a regular hierarchy, . 
when their ſitu tion was ſuch as I deſcribed it, 
full of perils, uncertainty, and troubles, what 
ſhould our thoughts and language be? I am 
diſpoſed to allow, from the characters of the men 
raiſed to the vicariate, that many of the evils 
did not enſue, which the clergy had predicted; 
and that, from the fate of oppreſſion under 
which our fathers lived, the e abliihment 
of an ordinary epiſcopal government would 
have brought with it, perhaps, no peculiar ad- 
vantage. But was the abufe for this leſs fla- 
grant? And why were we to be ſingled out as 
a rickety and degenerate race of Chriſtians, 
whoſe back-ſtrings the pontiff only muſt direct 
or his ſacred congregation? It might be, and 
the friends to abſolute monarchy {ſhould pa- 
troniſe the meaſure, it might be, that, the 
whole church could be equally well governed 
by pontifical lieutenants, deputed with co-ordi- 
nate and revocable commiſſions. Yet the pri- 
mitive inſtitution ſhould not, therefore, be an- 
nulled: and why then annulled in our regard? 


I drop all conſideration of any irregularity 


in the firſt appointment of our vicars apoſtolic, 
and 
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and of all the good or evil which, in the courſe 
of a hundred years, the arrangement has pro- 
duced.— But when long uſages have ſanctioned 
a meaſure, it will be more prudent, fome may 
think, to retain it, than by attempting a change 
to riſk the evils of innovation. I would ſub- 
ſcribe to the caution, were theſe evils certain, 
or were not what is meant to be reformed it- 
ſelf a palpable abuſe, and invariably productive 
of, or itſelf accompanied by, evils. I will 
enumerate theſe evils as they exiſt in 1793. 


But firſt, that the government by vicars is 


abuſive will hardly, I think, be denied, when the 
inſtitution by Chriſt, as we conceive it, of or- 
dinary epiſcopacy 1s admitted, from which that 
of vicars is a plain, and not a neceſſary, devia- 
tion. —Its evils are: Firſt, dependence on the Ro- 
man court, or rather, on one of its congrega- 
tions. So entire is this dependence, as to the 
vicars whole commiſſion and its exerciſe, that 
the placita curie Romane are the ſole rule of their 
conduct, of which conduct and of all perſons 
and concerns ſubject to their inſpection, they 
are bound, at ſtated times, to give in an ac- 
count. It ispretended, I know, that the vicars 
poſſeſs ſome powers which ordinaries have not, 
and therefore that advantage and even an ad- 
ditional dignity are annexed to the office. Ihe 
circumſtance of theſe extraordinary powers only 
the more ſtrengthens their dependence, point- 


ing 
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ing to the ſacred congregation, as to an indul- 


gent parent that commands even the gratitude 


of its votaries. 


Secondly, an arbitrary mode of governing: 
The vicars, themſelves dependent, and ſubject 
to an arbitrary controul, affect a pre-eminence of 
juriſdiction above the ordinary rules of diſci- 
pline, and maintain that they are accountable 
only to their ſovereign lord, for their words 
and actions, in their vicarial capacity. Be- 
* cauſe you maintain principles that I diſap- 
& prove,” ſaid the ſenior vicar to Mr. Wilks, 
++ I declare your miſſionary faculties to ceaſe,” 
Nor was I bound to give any reaſon at all,” 
he afterwards obſerved, ** either by eccleſiaſti- 
cal law or practice of the miſſion ;”* ground- 
ing this arbitrary declaration on the placita curiæ 
Romane, that as his own powers were revocable 
at will, ſo were thoſe of his clergy. He can, 
therefore, force a beloved paſtor from his flock, 
reduce him to penury, and blaſt, as far as may 
be, his name, under the prerogative of deſpots, 
tel eſt notre plaiſir! 


Thirdly, The want of ſubordination or of a 
metropolitan head. —The four vicars, it has been 
long ago obſerved, go equally abreaſt, without 
any mutual relation, coherence, or order among 

them. 


— — —— 


* Pamphlet of the Mediators, p. 17. 
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them. And though the arrangement may an- 
{wer well the purpoſes of dependence, for 
which it wa eſtabliſhed, it has no reſemblance, 
we may fafely pronounce, in the Chriſtian 
church, where all the miniſters link into unity 
by a juſt gradation. Some head ſeems eſſential 
to every government, where the levelling prin- 
ciple of liberty and equality is not admitted; and 
that headihip is as neceſſary to the due admi- 
niſtration of the governors, as to the well being 
of the governed. Where governors for their 
actions are only accountable toa diſtant maſter, 
liable to be impoſed on by falſe repreſentations, 
and judging from report, how perturbed, how 
looſe, how precarious, how feeble muſt ſuch 
adminiſtrations be. Beſides, where all are 
equal, there is no tribunal of appeal; no remedy 
for the redreſs of grievances; no regulating 
power when the maſter-wheels of the machine 
are themſelves deranged. A metropolitan in 
every church has been eſtabliſhed, as eſſential 
to its government. But with a glance it may 
be ſeen, why we are thus diſorganized. It is 
that Rome may be our hand, our foot, our eye; 
that in her we may live, and move, and have 
our being. 


Fourthly, their election without the conſent 
of the clergy they are ſent to govern. —Fhis is 
the maſter evil, kecauſe by a prudent choice 
we could, in part, provide againſt the evils I 

have 


of 
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have enumerated. But the flock, in the maxims 
of the Roman court, was made for the paſior, 
not the paſtor for the flock. Hence, not only 
is our conſent not aſked, or our wiſhes explor- 
ed: even vicars have been appointed notori- 
ouſly adverſe to the expreſs and known defires 
of the clergy. Nothing remains to complete 
the degrading inſult, than that Rome ſhould 
give us an Italian, that Italian a layman. 


But let it not be ſuppoſed, however ſevere 
I may be againſt the principle, and the occa- 
ſional or poſhble application of it, that I mean 
to inſinuate the moſt diſtant reflection on thoſe 
venerable men who have been called to the 
office. I revere the evangelical virtues of 
ſome ; I admire the learning of others; and 
the piety of all, I believe, was examplary and 
genuine, From them, therefore, has the em- 
ployment, which, from its oppoſition to the 
ſound maxims of antiquity, I deem abuſive and 
degrading, received a luſtre; and in this only 
I think them cenſurable, that Mr. Leyburn, 
the firſt vicar, did not refuſe the extraordinary 
miniſtry, and that his ſucceſſors, while, from 
motives of ſome public utility, they ſubmitted 
to the charge, did not, at the ſame time, enter 
their ſolemn proteſt againſt it, as humiliating to 
their church and ſubverſive of the order of the 
hierarchy. Certainly, if in any department of 


life, the ſentiments of men ſhould be collected as 
a guide 


2 guide to the choice of officers to preſide dver 
them, in none is it ſo neceſſary as in that of 
religion, where mutual confidence muſt be 


found, and reciprocal returns, or the great be- 


ne fits of inſtruction and advice, reprehenſion 
and praiſe will be loſt or much obſtructed. I 
have heard of vicars who, in a codicil to their 
wills, bequeathed their extenſive flocks as a part 
of their live ſtock, recommending the man of 
cheir private choice to the favour. of the facred 
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Theſe are «thi mod prominent ih of our 
church eſtabliſhment, and they are abundant. 
The experience of them has long excited mur- 
murs, and recently application was made, by 
ſome gentlemen of our late committee; to the 
vicars themſelves, that they wauld-exert their 
endeavours to procure, that in future the eccle- 
ſiaſtical government in this cbuntry, may be 
ſettled according to the known rules and canons 
of the Catholic church, by which the clergy 
may poſſeſs the rights of a parochial clergy.” * 
I admire the zeal of theſe gentlemen, bur 
not, in this inſtance, their wiſdom: for when 
was it known, that men ever ſeriouſly under- 
took the reform of abuſes, whence the emi- 
nence of their own ſtations is alone derived? 
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The vicars, as was natural, anſwered, ei that 
the ſubject required the moſt mature detibe- 
ration; that they will give it their very ſe- 
e rious attention, and report their opinions 
© thereon in the courſe of three months, tho 
** they fear that ſuch a meaſure is not practica- 
dle, under the preſent 'circumſtances.”* The 
three months are gone, and they have, doubt- 
leſs, reported their opinion. I have never aſked 
what it was, as I know it muft be compriſed in 
the laſt line of their anſwer: ** The meaſure is 
not practicable under the preſent circumſtances.” 


I would not willingly propoſe a meaſure that 
ſhould give pain, much lefs that ſhould have a 
tendency to lower that refpe& which is ever 
due, 1 think, to rulers, and who, though they 
may feel gratification in the exercife of power, 
muſt ſtill experience uneaſineſs and many afflict- 
ing cares. But I have ſhewn how abuſive the 
government of our church 13, and what are its 
evils, Will it be ſaid, that they are not of a 
magnitude to call for redreſs? Will it be ſaid, 
that what our anceſtors acquieſced in, we ſhould 
not . to reform? 


Our viears have faid, That they fear the 
© meaſure is not practicable under the preſent 
« circumſtances.” May I aſk on what that 


fear is grounded ? What view they have taken 
of 
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of theſe. circumſtances ? What portion of {ſerious 
attention they gave to the ſubject, which re- 
quired; they acknowledged, the moſt mature de- 
lihexation? For, in my eſtimation, their fear is 
withaut cauſe, and. the preſent circumſtances 
| are moſt propitious. At what time, were the 
; piejudices of the public leſs inveterate; the ., 
diſpofitions: of government more favourable; 
the pretenſions of Rome leſs overbearing; our ) 
own condition more flattering and ſecure? But | 
Qur vicars, I know, ſome of them, are haunted 
by idle apprehenſions. They permit men to 
obſeſs their ears, who alarm them with the tale, 
of deſigus farmed againſt epiſcopal government, 
of attenipts to introduge the conſtitution civile of the 
French aſſembly, of machinations for the over- 
throw! of the whole juriſdiction of Rome, of a 
ſettled plan to weaken, and then to exterminate 
the faith of our anceſtors. Such things have 
been told them; and, at a time, when credu- 
lity is proclaimed to be the teſt of patriotiſm, 
can we be much ſurpriſed, if our vicars took the 
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% There are ſeaſons of believing, as well as of diſbeliev- 
« ing; and believing was then ſo much in ſeaſon, that impro- 
«« babilities or inconſiſtencies were little conſidered. Nor was 
« it ſafe ſo much as to make reflections on them. So obſerved 
biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of the times of Oates's plot ; and as we 
ſeem to live in a ſeaſon (the beginning of 1793,) when believing 
is equally in faſhion, may it not be inferred, that there is a 
certain rotation in human events, and that mankind will again 
he involved in all the chaos of former errors and former 
gnorance? 
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contagion; andbelieved what they heared?-Un- 
der the impreſſion of thoſe horrors, vain as the 
dreams of the morning, it was, that they re- 
turned their anſwer : We fear ſuch a meaſure 
is not pradticable under the an re ee 


Let it not be thought; that ins all iy 
vicars in this cenſure, if a cenſure it may be 
called; or that when I ſpoke of arbitrary con- 
duct and a diſregard of the rights of the prieſt- 
hood, it was my intention. to caſt, a general 
blame. One, & at leaſt, there is who merits no 
ſuch cenfure, no ſuch imputations, - He is pru- 
dent, berieficent, mild. His peace is not 
alarmed by jealouſies, nor the forebodings of 
credulity z for in the evidence of religion he 
ſees an AN in the profeſſions of honeſt-men 
a ſufficient” ſecurity, and in the general aſpect 
no cauſe for fear. In him his clergy witneſs 
no pageantry, no needleſs diſplay of power. 
'They obey from duty and the impreſſion of 
fuel love; nor do they know they have a ruler, 
but by the experience of thoſe generous and 
parental acts which ſtation empowers that ruler 
to perform. We beheld, through the progreſs 
of the late controverſy, his wiſdom matured by 
years, under the reproaches of party zeal his 
forbearance, -at all Limes his love of peace at- 
dent and unſhaken. | 


Convinced 
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Convinted then, that the preſent circum- Plan for a re- 

ſtantes afe "ts adapted to the reform we medi- form ſketched. 

tate; us the moſt fanguine mind could have 
witted,” what remains to be done? The vicars, 

we lmay be aſſured, will never confeſs the time 

is proper; er, ſhould they be prevailed on to 

carry à ſupplication to the foot of the pontiff, 

ſo heſitat ing would its language be, ſo courtly, | 
ſo unimpreſſive, that the ſacred congregation | 
alſo would be induced to fear that the mea- 

fure was not practicable under the preſent 

0 Pei, h | | 


'T * clergy, who: feel the grievance bor | 
are moſt; adequate to its reform. They are | 
verſed. in the hiſtory of other ages: they know 
what their diſcipline was, what abuſes. deformed 
that diſcipline, and what means the ſages of bet- 
ter days would have uſed in the correction of 
thoſe abuſes. From them they will have learn- 
ed a manly firmneſs, unabaſhed by the obſtacles 
of frowns or menaces, tempered by mildneſs 
and the forbearances of an untired patience. 
Were I to ſpeak to them of violence, they 
would condemn me; of ſecret combinations, 
they would not liſten; of artifice, they would 
repel the. inſidious propoſal. They ſhall un- 
dertake the reform then in their own way, and, 


if my advice can prevail, they ſhall accom- 
pliſh it. 


I adviſe 
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... Ladvile that, in egch diſtrict; a, few. meet, 
Bedienge of the meaſure; that they fliſcuſs the 
ſubje& in an accurate and comprehenſive. man- 
ner. taking in all its views, its relatieus, anf its 
varieus bearings; that they commit ted writing 
+:{katch af their thoughts; and eee vicar 
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| , a him thay will crohntunichts, thoſe 
thoughts; entering more at large on the /ſuhject; 
and having liſtened to his queſtions, his objec- 
tions, his difficulties, and replied to them, they 
will entreat his co-operation: and ſupport, ſtat- 
ing that they earneftly-with for both, as the beſt 
aids to their — andthe vouchers of their mo- 
deration and unambitious views, T will not 
ſuppoſe, that the viears can decline this ho- 
nburable call on their miniſtry and their pro- 
feſſions of mate to een nne 


The ſame Ketch of thoughts equſ then, by 
letter, be communicated to each clergyman in 
the diſtrict, with an intimation of what has been 
done, and of the vicar's wiſhes to co-operate. 
It would be well, therefore, that his fignature, 
or ſome unequivocal expreſſion of his inten- 
tions, accompanied theſe letters. 


The ſentiments of the body being collected 
trom their anſwers, it will only remain to pre- 
pare 
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pare the form of a ſupplication to be preſented to 
his holineſs; and this form muſt alſo be previ- 
oufty ſubmitted to general inſpection, and par- 
ticularly -to the examination of the vicar, if he 
has not himſelf been the principal author of it. 
The form, when approved, or returned:with 
fuch criticiſms as may add to its accuracy and 
complete the whole, will be ready to receive 
ſuch ſignatures as may be judged moſt proper to 
eſtabliſh its validity, and make it ſpeak the uni- 
verſal voice of the diſtri. | 


The ſupplication, without the circumlocution 
of empty phraſes, {halt ſtate, what, from the 
time of its ſacred inſtitution, is and has been, 
in regard to epiſcopal government, the diſci- 
pline of the church; when and how it happen- 
ed, that a government fo well adapted to the 
exigences of a chriſtian people, was ſuſpended 
in the kingdom of England; how, uncenſing, 
for many years, were the efforts of the cleigy to 
bring back the falutary inſtitution; that Rome, 
ever deaf to their prayers, finally forced on them 
vicars apoſtolic, contrary to the expreſs deſire; 
and the known reclamation of the ſame clergy 
what are the evils of a vicarious government; 
that theclergy, notwithſtanding thefe evils, fron; 
motives of a laudable ſubmiſſion, had acquieſed 
in the arrangement; that now we are no longer 
the oppreſſed people that we were, and that our 
altered ſtate calls for a more regular and inde- 

pendent 
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pendent eſtabliſhment ; that a government by 
vicars apoſtolic is no longer agreeable to us, and 
that we pray for its ſuppreſſion, and the reſtora- 
tion of an rainy epiſcopal rern 


Rome will liſten to this ſupplication, d grant 
it's prayer: The childiſh objections from want 
of ſees will be removed: The vicars apoſtolic, 
by an eaſy tranſmutation, will be raiſed into 
biſhops of diſtricts, unleſs they prefer their 
Aſiatic appellations, and the care of imaginary 
flocks : Chapters will be erected in each diſtrict: 
Our church will be reorganized: And with it 
will return the * of a renovated chriſtian 
ſociety. 


The directions I preſumed to ſuggeſt to one 
diſtrict, muſt be underſtood to belong to all. 
They will correſpond by an eaſy communication 
of opinions; the ſame plan will be eſtabliſhed; 
and one ſupplication formed upon a decided and 


unequivocal enunciation of ſentiments, _ 


I have propoſed the free expreſſion of my 
thoughts; and in this I have done my duty, 
My brethren will weigh them in their wiſ- 
dom, and approve or reject of them what por- 
tion they may pleaſe. I have pointed out the 
evils in our foreign education and in our do- 
meſtic economy; and I have attempted to ſhew 
by what means thoſe evils may be ſurmounted, 

and 
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and their ſources converted into fources of im- 
provement and felicity. Eſtabliſhments or modes 
of life that were once, perhaps, not ſo una- 
dapted to our circumſtances, at preſent, when 
thoſe circumſtances are altered, {hould no longer 
be retained. This I wiſhed to impreſs, and with 
it the important leſſon, that there is a flow in 
human events, on an active attention to which 
our own ſucceſs depends, and the progreſs of fu- 
ture generations. 


Here alſo I cloſe the ſketch, perfect as 1 
could make it, of the hiſtory of the troubles of my 
own ſociety. And ſuch, generally, is the hiſtory 
of man. But a dayſpring opens before me, and 
I will not clond it, as is the practice of prophets, 
with any viſionary forebodings of untoward events 
from the inveteracy of habits, the prepoſſeſ- 
ſions of a fancied excellence, the general errors 
of education. Rather let me indulge the hope, 
that a ſociety which has ſurvived the preſſure of 
an unexampled ſeries of ſtorms, is deſtined for a 
. happier duration, that in that duration it will 
gather ſtrength, and in that ſtrength proſper. 


THE END. 
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